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A fusillade clattered out from the smugglers on top of the island. 


his two men opened fire in reply 


Small geysers of water danced all around the boat 


ordered Dick as he and 
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‘Shoot over their heads!”’ 


| The Mystery of Death Island | 


IEUT. HENRY CRANDALL, U. S. Navy, 
accidentally washed off submarine R-5, 
in San Pedro Harbor and drowned near 
noon today. Body not recovered 
notify next of kin."’ 

This message was sent by the commanding 
offeer of the: submarine base at San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, at 2:40 p.m., February 12, 1929. It was received 
by the commander-in-chief of the U. S. Pacific Fleet 
aboard the flagship at 2:47 p.m. 

The Admiral of the Fleet pulled angrily at his white, 
close-cropped moustache and exclaimed to his Flag 
Lieutenant: ‘‘Another submarine accident!’’ 

ore... 

It was clear that the Flag Lieutenant was just as 
mystified as the Admiral. 

‘Washed overboard!’ snorted the Admiral, his face 
purpling with rage. ‘‘Fine lot of officers we've got 
when they get washed overboard in weather like 
this!"’ 

He nodded at the port through which was framed a 
circular area of calm blue sea, sparkling under the sun- 
shine of a cloudless California sky. 

The commanding officer of the submarine base, located 
at the municipal a in the inner harbor, was equally 
moved by the dispatch he had just sent. 

“What do you make of it?’’ he demanded for the 
third time of his executive officer. And for the third time 
the executive officer retorted: ‘Nothing at all, sir! 
Nothing at alll!"’ 
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Please 
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**What does Armstrong say? He has the R-5, hasn't he?"’ 


“Yes, sir, he has. But he hasn't much to say. Not 
much." 

‘Not much! Have you asked him for details?”’ 

The executive shook his head. ‘‘He's very upset, 


sir. I didn’t like to press him just now. In a few 
hours 

The commanding officer made a gesture of exaspera- 
tion. ‘For Heaven's sake, don't baby him! It looks as 
if he were to blame for the death of a fellow officer 
Have him make a statement at oace.”’ 


attacks by American editors and we'll all lo 
our jobs.”’ 
“Yes, sir a 
The executive waited for a moment to see if his 
chief had more to say. Then he stepped quickly 
outside to the dock alongside which the unfortu 
nate R-§ had moored only a little while before 
His glum face showed how much he disliked pressing 
Armstrong for more facts. He trusted the young officer 
To urge details at this moment was to imply suspicions 
that did not exist 
“Where is Lieutenant 
passing bluejacket 
The bluejacket nodded toward a dock shed, where a 
tall figure in the uniform of a naval lieutenant stood 
staring out across the crowded harbor. A good-looking 
young officer, too: sharp blue eyes with a ruddy color 
showing through his deep sea tan; broad 


Armstrong?”’ he inquired of a 





** Aye, ave, sir.”’ 

But as the executive stepped to the door, 
his senior held up a hand. “I say, wait a 
minute 

“Yes, sir?”’ 

“T guess you had better go easy with him, 
after all. That is, if you think it’s the thing 
to do. But don’t forget that the Admiral 
is going to come down on us like a ton of 
bricks. This is the fifth submarine accident 
in five weeks. The press of the country is 
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shoulders with a swing to them that smacked 
of the football field; and a certain airof nauti 
cal efficiency that marked the born mariner 

“Pretty tough, old man,"’ observed the 
executive sympathetically 

Dick Armstrong gave his 
grateful look, but said nothing 

‘The chief wants to know a little more 
Of course he expects a detailed statement 
But he’s anxious to have something now 
Couldn't you tell me just how it happened 
all Slowly Dick nodded, still staring gloomily 


super ior a 








already beginning to wake up. A few more 
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across the water. Plainly it was an effort 
for him to speak. But he game; 
Dick Armstrong was that sort—willing 
to face the music. In a flat, toneless 
voice he briefly explained the tragedy. 

Hank Crandall had asked to 
make a short run with him on the R-5 
Of course it was against Fleet Regulations 
to take a passenger on a submarine. But 
Dick thought this would not make any 
great difference. The R-5 was just going 
to take a turn around the fleet of battle 
ships anchored in the harbor. 

Hank had never done any submarine 
duty. He wanted to see what it felt like 
on such a boat. He was interested in how 
everything worked; particularly in how 


was 


he said 


the craft was steered from the little 
bridge by the periscope 
As the R-5 threaded her way out 


through the harbor traffic and between 
the anchored battleships, Hank went for 
ward for a look at the boat's diving 
fins. After a while he walked aft along 
her narrow steel deck. It was foolish, 
yes; but then Hank had never been aboard 
a submarine before; nothing but battle 
ship duty since he graduated from An- 
napolis, in the same class as Dick. When 
Dick glanced over his shoulder he saw 
Hank lying down, head toward the 
stern, staring at the whirling propellers 
below him 

The accident came without warning. 
Accidents on submarines do. The R-5's 
horizontal rudders jammed, and she be- 
gan to dive rapidly. And although Dick 
signaled instantly for her engines to 
stop, he saw her bow begin to disap- 
pear under the surface 

‘Hey! She's going under! We've got 
to duck!"" he yelled at Hank 

But it was too late. Dick had to stay 
with his ship. The main hatch, gaping 
at his feet, must be closed in five seconds 
or the submarine would fill As he 
sprang for a ladder he saw Hank Crandall 
look up. He saw the look of astonish 
ment spread across his friend's sunburned 
features. The sea was already closing 
over the R-5's decks 

Hurrying to the lower control, he told 
himself that Hank would be all right 
Surely it would mean only a ducking for 
him. Some of the scores of small 





one 








craft moving about the harbor would 
pick him up. The day was warm, and 
keeping afloat an easy matter for a good 
swimmer 

No headway, sir,’’ reported the Quartermaster a few 
minutes later 


Dick 


tube 


nodded. ‘*Pumps!’’ he shouted through the 
at his elbow 

An indicator showed that the R-5 was rising 
ently she would emerg: , 
far He couldn't 


with the suspense 


Pres 
Dick hoped she had not gone 
worrying. His lips tautened 
When the R-5 broke water Dick was 
first out of the hatch. He saw by the location of the 
ships around him that she had not gone far. He rang 
up full speed ahead. He circled back to the approximate 
point at which Hank had been washed 
There was no sign of the missing man 
search Hank Crandall was still missing 


stop 


overboard 
After an hour's 

Dick hailed 
several shore boats, but they had ssen no man swimming 
in the water. Navy launches said the same thing 

He tried to believe that Hank had been picked up, 
but his thoughts were not convincing Suppose Hank 
had been seized by a cramp? Suppose he had been struck 
by the propellers as he slipped overboard? What if his 
uniform proved too much of a drag? 

With a despair he could not down he turned the R-5 
back to the submarine base. He told himself that a tele 
phone message would be there ahead of him saying that 
Hank Crandall had been taken ashore and was now safe 
and dry aboard his own ship. 


message awaited him 


When he got in no such 


ICK turned to the executive officer, standing beside 
him: ‘‘He was my best friend 
The executive nodded understandingly 
But before he could speak Dick suddenly whirled 
about and, disregarding the stern formality of Navy 
manners, seized his senior’s arm in an impulsive grip 
“T won't believe he is dead!"’ he cried. ‘‘Hank was 
too good a swimmer to drown that easily! Something's 
happened to him we don’t understand! And I’m going 
to find out what ir is!"’ 


The executive controlled his surprise with an effort. 


The accident came without warning. 


Accidents on submarines do. 
dive rapidly. ‘Hey! She's going under! 
His sympathy was too great to show the younger man 
how foolish he thought such an idea was. 

‘But, Armstrong, how do you propose to go about 
solving this—er—mystery?”’ 

Dick shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know, sir. I've been 
thinking pretty hard. And I don’t know! But I'm not 
going to admit Hank Crandall is dead until they show me 
the body 


CHAPTER 


The Representative of the Press 


TWO 


WO days later Dick Armstrong stepped aboard the 

U. S. S. Idaho, where the Court of Inquiry was 

being held. It was 11 a.m. of the same sort of day 
as that on which Hank had disappeared. The sea was 
very blue. Bright signal flags snapped from the foremost 
halliards of the flagship. Her decks were spic and span. 
Bluejackets in snow-white uniforms stood smartly at 
the gangway while Dick was piped over the side by the 
boatswain’s mate of the watch. 

‘Good morning,” said the officer of the watch, return- 
ing Dick’s salute to the colors. ‘*A cit is here to see you 
before you go below.”’ 

Stepping aside, the speaker nodded to a man in civilian 
clothes who stood near one of the turret barbettes. 

Dick took the fellow in with a glance. 


The R-5's horizontal rudders jammed, and she began to 
We've got to duck!”’ 


Dick yelled at Hank 
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felt uncomfortably as if he himself were under suspicion. 

‘““May I have a few words with you, Lieutenant? 
asked Meisner. ‘‘Won't take a minute."’ 

**About what?’ queried Dick bluntly. 

Meisner stepped close and laid a well-manicured hand 
on Dick’s arm. ‘‘Step up to the deck, sir, and I'll tell 
y yu. 

When they were out of earshot of both the watch 
officer and the side boys Meisner spoke again, still using 
an undertone as if imparting a deep secret. 

“IT want the lowdown on the drowning, Mr. Arm- 
strong. Won't you give it to me?”’ 

“Why—" Dick began. But the other held up his 
hand. 

“Te’s all right. I should have told you that I'm the 
Los Angeles representative of the Pacific Press Associa 
tion. The only thing we've had is a paragraph to the 
effect that Lieutenant Crandall was drowned day before 
yesterday. This morning I heard he was washed over 
board from your submarine.” 

**What of it?’’ was on the tip of Dick’s tongue to blurt 
at the man. Why should a stranger be allowed to pry 
into a matter so intimate and personal as this? What 
right had anyone to print stories about a personal grict? 

But Meisner was supplying the answer to these 
thoughts even as they raced through Dick's mind: *‘You 

see, Lieutenant, the newspapers must have 





Later he recalled that even in that first meet 
ing he had disliked Meisner. It wasn’t the 
fellow’s check suit and loud necktie, nor his 
straw hat with blue-and-white striped band. 
If a cit wanted to wear loud clothes, that 
was up to the cit. No, it was something 
in the man’s manner that got under his 
skin; something in the way Meisner’s 
slight body bent and clammy hand only 
half-gripped his that made him distrust 
the man. When he met Meisner’s small 
black eyes under their bushy brows he 
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some sort of story. When the naval au- 
thorities say that an officer has been drowned 
the public wants to know how it all hap- 
pened.”’ 

“All right, tell °em,’” blurted Dick. 

Meisner adjusted his bright silk necktie 
“All right, Lieutenant, I will. But you'll 
have to give me the dope first.” 

“It’s not my business to. The command- 
ing officer of the submarine base will tell 
you everything there is to tell.” 

“TL tried him. And all I got was a couple 
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*‘No, and I don’t care a hang!”’ 
Again Dick turned and started for the 
hatch. Over his shoulder he heard the 
persistent voice of the newspaper man: 
“I'm ,going to say you did it on pur- 
pose!"’ 

There was no mistaking the speech. 
The very tone of Meisner’s voice was a 
threat. 

This time Dick controlled himself with 
an effort. ‘Look here, I'm going to have 
you put off this ship,’’ he said a little 
unevenly. 

Meisner shrugged. ‘‘I doubt it, Lieu- 
tenant. But you didn’t give me a chance 
to finish. I happen to know that you 
and Crandall had 4 fight only last week."’ 

‘We didn't!"" broke out Armstrong and 
caught himself. 

As if enjoying his disclosures, Meisner 
put his thumbs in the armpits of his 
loudly checked vest and rocked back on 
his heels while an ugly grin overspread 
his face. 

“You had this fight in the attic of Mrs. 
Crandall’s house over in Long Beach.” 

It was true; he and Hank had been 
boxing there only a few days ago while 
Mrs. Crandall, Hank's mother, was out 
driving. But how on earth did this scoun- 
drel know anything about it? The house 
was empty at the time. 

“Oh, it'll make a great yarn! Think of 
the headlines: “Two Sons of Neptune Battle 
for Lady's Hand!’ ‘Dead Men Tell No 
Tales!’ ‘Murder Sus—"”’ 

But Meisner choked on the last words. 
Dick’s hands seized the lapels of his coat 
so suddenly and closed them with such 
viciousness that the pressure cut his wind 
completely off 

“You skunk!"’ panted Dick. ‘“‘If you 
print any of those lies I'll break every 
bone in your body!” 

With an effort Meisner jerked him- 
self free from Dick's grip. He made no 
effort to hide his annoyance in having 
his handsome clothes mussed. Foppishly 
he straightened his tie, rolled his coat 
collar out of its disarray and dusted 
his spotless shoes with his silk handker- 
chief 

Gradually his poise came back. When 
he had once more buttoned his coat and 
pulled it down, he bowed with mock 








A look of astonishment spread across Hank's sun-burned features. 
The sea was already closing over the R-5's decks 
. § 


of names and a date. Yours was one name, and the dead 
man’s was the other. Come on now, Lieutenant, and 
give me a few facts. How did Crandall happen to be 
on your submarine? I didn’t find his name on the list 
of officers attached to the R-5."’ 

Dick's face flushed. He was tempted to brush by the 
man and make his way below, where he knew the Board 
of Inquest was in session investigating Crandall’s death 
There was no physical reason why he shouldn't. Cer- 
tainly he was nearly twice the size of Meisner. And the 
newspaper man wouldn't have dared to start a fracas on 
a man-of-war. But a curious feeling came over him. It 
wasn't exactly fear. It was more as if some voice had 
whispered in his ear: ‘Look out for this fellow. He 
is quick-witted and treacherous.” 

“I'm sorry,’’ he said after a moment of hesitation, 
“but I don’t think it's my place to talk about the acci- 
dent. If the Navy doesn’t choose to give out the facts, 
certainly I oughtn’t to.” 

It was Meisner’s turn to show resentment. But he 
didn’t flush. Instead his hard, thin features grew harder, 
and his eyes narrowed until they were mere pin points 
of black. 

“All right, Mister Lieutenant,’’ he said insolently. 
“TL haven't been writing twenty years for nothing. I'm 
one of the best story-tellers you ever saw. And if you 
won't help me I'll help myself!”’ 

“All right,” Dick snapped. ‘Say any confounded 
thing you want. Only leave me alone. Now beat it!" 

But as Dick turned angrily and headed for the hatch 
he felt a hand on his arm. Looking down, he saw gold 
rings on two of the thin fingers and knew whose hand 
it was. 

“Take your dirty paw off me!"’ he shouted into 
Meisner’s leering face. 

“Don’t get excited, Lieutenant,’ said the other 
calmly. ‘I just wanted to ask you a question.” 

“What?” 

“Do you know what I'm going to put into my story?”’ 


courtesy. “‘I'’m sorry, Lieutenant, that 
you and I can't do business. But you're 
a little too quick on the trigger." With 
a theatrical gesture he held up his hand 

the one with the rings on it—when Dick opened 
his mouth to speak. “‘No, don’t let's quarrel,’’ went 
on Meisner. ‘You prefer to let me go and tell my 
story the way it.comes to me.”’ 

‘You'll be sued for libel!”’ 

“Oh, no, Lieutenant. My facts are facts: You and 
the dead man fought. A few days later he died 
washed off your submarine. He didn’t 
have to be aboard the R-5. He didn’t have 
to be out of earshot when she dived. He 
didn't—"’ 

“Shut up!"’ 6 

Meisner pretended to be surprised. ‘Oh, 
you'd rather give me your own story then?"’ 
he asked amiably. 

Dick hesitated between a desire to hurl 
him over the side and a desperate feeling 
of doubt about the advis- 
ability of letting such 
a scandalous story start. 
There was not the slight- 
est grain of truth in what 
Meisner implied, but it 
would only add to the 
bitter grief of Hank's poor 
mother if a sensation were 
started. 

‘‘And on sober second 
thought?”’ queried Meisner 
sarcastically. 

Dick glared at the man. 
What a contemptible piece 
of humanity he was! 
Attempting blackmail, \ 
too! The law might 
take care of that. But 
then it would be too late. 
The story would be out. 

**Yes2’’ Meisner asked. 


The boss struck a \ 
\ 


majestic attitude 
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““No!"’ snapped Dick suddenly. ‘‘No, I won't!"’ 

His loathing of the man had abruptly got the better of 
his judgment—if judgment it were to do as Meisner said. 
To tell Meisner the story would be to admit the power 
of the man’s threats. 

Meisner bowed again. But he did not take his beady 
eyes off Dick. 

“The court sends word they are waiting for you,”’ 
broke in the officer of the watch. 

“Tell ‘em I'm on my way,"’ said Dick savagely. He 
turned and without another word strode toward the 
wardroom hatch. 


S$ he hurried below he experienced a sharp reaction 
from his anger. Now that the disturbing effect 
of Meisner's personal appearance was removed he 

saw more clearly how much trouble the man was able to 
stir up. 

For years Dick had been glancing across the headlines 
of the sensational daily papers. He had seen murders and 
robberies spread across their pages in enormous type 
But somehow it had never occurred to him that he 
could ever become a party to such things 

Of course Meisner was clever enough to compose his 
story in such a way that he could not be sued for libel; 
that was his business. But there was obviously plenty 
of material to make the morbid-minded public de- 
vour it. 

“They'll have our pictures spread all over the coun- 
try,’’ groaned Dick. “‘Poor Mrs. Crandall! At least she 
knows that Hank and I were the best of friends." 

But did she? 

The last two times he had been there he and Hank 
had argued loudly about the relative merits of submarine 
and battleship duty. That was one reason he had per- 
suaded Hank to make the trip with him on the R-5 
But Mrs. Crandall had not known what the argument 
was all about. She only asked them not to talk so loud 
and had gone to bed with a sick headache 

What would the Navy Department say—and do? It 
was an established tradition that the officer who got 
into trouble was on the blacklist. It didn’t make much 
difference whether he were guilty or not. ‘‘Give a dog 
a bad name and hang him,"’ was the proverbial platform 
of the Washington authorities 

“T'll not get the new boat after all,"’ he thought. For 
six months he had been straining every nerve to get one 
of the brand-new S-boats which were soon due to go into 
commission. 

Well, there was no way of knowing what was best to 
do yet. He'd have to wait until the inquest was over 
But Meisner was obviously going to make serious trouble 
unless some way could be found to stop him 

“Lieutenant Armstrong,’’ Dick told the marine ot Jerly 
outside the wardroom where the court was being 
held 

“Aye, aye, sir,"’ said the marine and disappeared 
through the doorway 

When Dick entered he sensed a distinct air of hostility 
about the group of officers seated at the table before him 
There were two lieutenants of about his own age, but the 
other officers were older. The senior member of the 
court was Capt. Hugh Black of the U. S. S. Mississippi, 
who had a reputation of being one of the most severe 
disciplinarians in the Navy. He was a tall, hatchet- 
faced man, with a long upper lip and a nose like the 

bow of a destroyer 

When Dick entered Cap- 
tain Black gave him a long 
and penetrating look. As 
he and Dick had not met 
before, Dick felt the older 
man was sizing him up 

Could it be that the 
senior member had some 
suspicions of his own? 

As Dick took a seat 
near the foot of the mess 
table which was being 
used for the court he 
glanced about the room. 
It was a long, narrow 

\ compartment that ran 

athwartships from one side 
\ of the battleship to the 
other. The port and star- 
board bulkheads were cut 
by half a dozen portholes 
each, through which he 
could see the waters of the 
harbor. The fore and 
aft bulkheads were deco 
rated with paintings of 
ships and the sea. The 
place had a slight smell of 
smoke and fresh paint. 
Aside from the pictures, 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 328] 
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Edsel Ford, president r 
of one of the world’s ‘ q 
greatest enterprises, 
the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and its allied 
industries 





DSEL FORD at thirty-six is one of the richest 
men in the world. Being just that is in itself 
quite a task, for, beyond a point, it is as hard to 
give away money as it is to spend it. Some rich 
men allow themselves literally to be pestered 
to death while attempting to give away money 
But in addition Edsel Ford is the president of one of 
the world’s largest enterprises. That, without more, is 
a difficult enough task for any one. This enterprise, 
although it is organized as a corporation, is really a 
partnership, and the other partner ts its founder, Henry 
Ford. And, as every one knows, Henry Ford is an out- 
standing world figure. That makes things still more 
complex 
It is the hope of nearly every father to take his son into 
business with him, and as a rule it causes trouble. The 
employees, and especially the older ones, look on the son 
with great suspicion. They are afraid of what he will 
do; and usually they have good reason to be afraid. The 
son, in the enthusiasm of complete ignorance, commonly 
wants to take charge of everything at once and set his 
father right. The father, on the contrary, has in mind 
training the boy as an understudy—teaching him every- 
thing he should know and in the way he ought to know 
it. Ifthe son shuts up and does as he is told, he becomes 
a mere shadow and as easily walked on as a shadow. 
If he tries to assert himself, a clash comes, and in the 
course of time either the boy or the father gets out. 
Henry Ford took his son into business with him. He 
is an entirely reasonable man, but also he is absolutely 
the master of his business. He has no understudies. He 
knows precisely what he wants and how and when he 
wants it. The most remarkable thing about the Ford 
Motor Company is not its size, nor its wealth, nor the 
extent of its output, nor the character of its output, but 
the fact that Edsel Ford has been able to go into that 
business, work out a very important sphere for himself 
and, in spite of his father’s commanding stature, develo 
his own personality. He is anything but a shadow, rm § 





Airplanes manufactured under the direction of Fdsel Ford 
4 are an important factor in modern aviation. Commander 
Byrd has one of them at the South Pole, and commercial 
lines throughout the country are using 
them in increasing numbers 
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w Edsel Ford Speaks Out | 


Modest, capable, sincere, this young head of a great industry 
offers you some sound advice 


By Samuel (rowther 


instead of clashing with his father there has grown up 
between the two a complete business and personal co- 
operation, companionship and understanding; and in 
addition to this there is a sincere mutual respect. 


Schools for Industry 


‘‘Father seems to know in advance,"’ said Edsel Ford 
to me, “‘how things are going to turn out, but he just 
waits and does not say’ a word, hoping that a man will 
discover his own mistake. Then, if he does not discover 
it, Father steps in and sets things right before too much 
damage has been done. That is what he has done with 
me, and I only hope that I can make all of my big mis- 
takes while he is still here to show them to me. 

“It will be time enough for me to talk when I have 
done something worth talking about. I think that I 
know this business, for I have been here while it was 
growing. I am not as intimately familiar with the 
manufacturing details as I am with the commercial 
details, but I think that I can judge design, for with that 
I have had a very long experience. 

‘But I am free to say that I do not seem able to origi- 
nate on the spot the way my father does. But then again 
no one else that I have ever met can do as he does. 

“T have not worked out a separate business philosophy 
for myself. It has not been necessary, for on all material 
points I agree absolutely with my father’s philosophy. 
I do not merely accept his chief points. I-feel as strongly 
about them as he does. We must pay high wages, and 
we must sell at low prices. I do not pretend to know the 
limit of high wages or of low prices. When I first en- 
tered this business, we thought we were paying the 
highest possible wages and selling at the lowest possible 
yrices, but as I look back it seems as though we then 
ine very little. There is every reason why develop- 
ments should continue and no reason at all why they 
should cease. So it is out of the question to say what 
will or will not be ten or twenty years from now. 

‘Tam and have to be interested in every phase of our 
business, but most particularly I am interested in seeing 
that it is something more than a business. It must 
offer the widest possible opportunity to boys and young 
men. A boy, in my judgment, ought to be taken at his 
face value. It is just as wrong to discriminate against 
the well-to-do as against the poor. Our trade school is 
organized to meet one set of conditions, and it is very 
different from all other trade schools in that the 
boys not only pay their own way, through 
the work that they do, but also re- 
ceive wages for going to school. 
My father started this institu- 
tion some years ago as a part 
of our Highland Park plant, 
when most of our manu- 
facturing was there. 

“It began with 
half a dozen pupils, 
but it now has up- 
wards of two 
thousand and a 
waiting list that 
runs between four 
and five thousand 
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We cannot extend it 
fast enough to take 
care of nearly all those 
whom we should like 
to see admitted. For 
the present, we have 
had to restrict it to 
boys whose parents are 
not living or who, for 
some reason, afe not 
able to keep them in 
school long enough for 
them to gain an edu- 
cation, 

“Many a boy is glad 
enough to get out of 
school at thirteen or 
fourteen and go to 
work, but unless he is 
very exceptional he will father Standing beside ‘a mew 
have to take the first Model A Ford at the auto- 
job offered, and prob- mobile show in New York 
ably he will take one 
in which there is no future. Thus, he will go on to 
be a man without any training that would enable him 
to earn much more as a man than he would as a boy 
The exceptional boy can make good and go forward in 
any kind of job, and no one has to bother about him; 
but the rank and file of boys have to be helped along 
to earning. 

‘Ours is a day school and is not a charity. The boys 
spend part of their time in the classrooms and part of 
their time in the wes connected with the school. These 
are real shops, fitted with the same kind of machinery 
that is used in our factories, and the boys make auto- 
mobile parts and do other work for the company at prices 
fixed by the company. They do no useless work at all, 
but, by being shifted from one useful job to another, 
they gradually become expert workmen. Their product 
must pass the closest inspection before being bought 
by the company, and it is interesting to note that the 
percentage of rejected work is smaller than in the regular 
shops. 

“All the boys become good mechanics, and some of 
them expert mechanics. At the same time, they gain 
both a general and a special education, so that it is 
possible for the graduates, by taking a few extra sub- 
jects, to pass the usual college en- 
trance examinations. A few have 
done this. Most of the boys, how- 
ever, have not the funds to go to 
college. We neither encourage nor 
discourage going to college. It is 
aN up to the boy. When he has 
graduated from the school, he is 
capable of earning a good living 
at once—either with us or with 
some one else—and has enough 
general education to go forward to 
a higher position. 
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There are few finer airports than the Ford Airport at 
Dearborn, Mich. The photograph above was taken from 
the balcony of the passenger station and shows the 
concrete apron which fronts all the buildings. Ex- 
tending out into the flying area is the first concrete 
runway for airplanes in America 







“While in school, the boys earn from 
five dollars up to eighteen dollars a week 
for the work that they do. In addition, 
they receive two dollars a month which 
must be deposited in a savings account, 
and they have a good hot lunch every 
day. Their work pays all the running ex- 
penses of the school except the interest 
on the buildings and the equipment. This 
equipment is rather expensive, for it is that 
of a large, first-class machine shop 

“In addition to the trade school, the com- 
pany maintains a school which has upwards of three 
thousand students. This school does not have a building, 
but, instead, the students work right through the various 
departments of our factories, learning our methods and 
how to build and repair automobiles. It is a course in 
practical mechanical and automotive engineering, and 
in it we have students 
from ev ery country in 
the world. These stu- 
dents, too, are paid, and 
a great many—possibly 
the majority—of them 
are college graduates 

“Tt seems to us that a 
great factory, both for its 
own sake and for the sake 
of the community, must, 
in addition to its other 
activities, be a force in 
education. It can edu- 
cate better by teaching 
the things it knows about 
than by going on the 
outside and founding schools which may educate for 
the work of life, but, again, may educate away from 
the work of life.”’ 





Lhis tiny 20-foot 2-cylinder 
plane is the Ford air “flivver.” 
With a speed of 100 miles an 
hour it will travel almost 50 
miles on one gallon of gasoline 


An Eighty-Horsepower Ford 


Edsel Ford is not an uplifter or out to do good at any 
cost—forcibly to reform every one whether he wants it 
or not. His thought is only to give the widest oppor 
tunity for people to help themselves. In this he fol 
lows his father, who will have noth- 
ing at all to do with the kind 
of charity that just gives things 
to people. He holds that such gifts 
do more harm than good. He also 
is not a rich man’s son; in point of 
fact, he was born a poor man’s son, 
for his father was then working in 
the Detroit Edison Company at fif- 
teen dollars a week. And out of those 
wages his father had to find the money 
to buy the materials and the tools 
for the motors on which he was 
working. 

“Of course, I do not remember 
the first automobile that my father 
made,’’ said Edsel Ford, ‘‘for he got 
it running to his satisfaction the 
year after I was born, and sold it two 
years later. But I do well remember 
that the Mayor of Detroit came to 
see the first, or more likely the second, 
machine, because I was standing at 
the window watching for him to 
come, and it must have been around 
election time, for we had a picture of 
him in the window. 

“Neither do I remember very much 
about the Detroit Automobile Com 


ficiency. 






































































pany, which later became the Cadillac Company and of 
which my father was the chief engineer from August, 


1899, to March, 1902. But I well know the one-story 
brick shop at 81 Park Place where my father set up for 


himself to experiment and to build racing cars. There 
he built the 999, which Barney Oldfield drove. It was 
an eighty horse-power four-cylinder machine. We still 


have it, and I have driven it, although never at full 
speed, for nobody knows just how fast it can go, and, 
compared with its roar, an airplane engine just purrs. 
I watched that machine through the whole building. 
On its success hung my father's future as a maker of 
automobiles, although I did not know this at the time. 
I only knew that he and Tom Cooper worked on it day 
and night, and that it was the thing principally talked 
about in our house. 

“Then came the carpenter shop on Mack Avenue, 
where the Ford Motor Company was born and where it 
began to manufacture. This was 1903, and I was ten 
years old. Since then I have always been in and about 
the company, and in fact have grown up with it. I 
went to public school and then to the Detroit University 
School, which is in the nature of a high school. I left 
there in 1912 

‘“My father was well able to send me to college. I 
suppose really that he was a rich man, for he let me do 
about as I pleased. What I pleased to do was to buy 
evety kind of new automobile that came out. They 
must have costa great deal of money, but money for 


This scene in the interior of the Ford factory shows what is apparently a hopeless confusion of machines and 
materials. As a matter of fact every machine and each pile of material is laid out with the greatest care and ef- 
i Ford production methods are studied and d 


by large 








facturers in every country 


In oval: Bert Balchen, Commander Byrd and Edsel Ford 
in front of the plane which Commander Byrd later 
took with him to Antarctica. With the exception 
of a few minor changes in the design to adapt 
it for South Polar flying, it is a commercial 
model 





purposes outside of the business is a sub 
ject that our family never talks about 
As far as I know, my father never even 
thinks of money except as a business sup 
ply like steel or copper 
“I wanted to go into business and not, 
as it seemed to me then, to waste time at 
college. I had my own way, and I think 
it was a mistake, for, whatever else college 
may or may not do, it helps one to meet a 
great many different kinds of people, and also it 
helps one to get more enjoyment out of life. I hope 
that my own boys will go to college 
“In 1912, when I joined the company, it had just 
moved out to Highland Park from the Piquette Avenue 
plant. Model T had been put out four years before, 
and more than ten thousand had been produced. By 
1912 this had jumped to more 
which we all thought was a very production. It 
was about then that people definitely decided that the 
country was saturated with automobiles 


All-Metal Planes 


Henry Ford's genius is in mechanics and organization 
Edsel Ford has learned organization, but his greatest 
ability is indesign. He likes to work with line and color, 
and he is responsible for the designs of all the cars now 
turned out by the Ford Company and its Lincoln sub- 
sidiary. His other large business interest is the airplane, 
and it is due to him that the Ford Company is now ac 
tively in the making of the all-metal type of monoplane 

‘“My interest in airplanes goes far back,”’ he said 
“The heart of the airplane, as well as the heart of the 
automobile, is the motor, and we are, first of all, motor 


than seventy thousand 
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This is the first Ford car, manufactured 
in 1903. Note the gong rigged 
on the dashboard instead of a hora 


We 


manufacturers made our 
first airplane in 1908—just to see 
if we could make one. We built 
a small monoplane and then 


installed an ordinary Model T 
engine, which we had bored full 
of holes to save weight. We did 
not know anything of the science 
of flying. It was piloted by one 
Charles Van Auken, who de 
signed the plane. I do not know 
that any one really expected it 


to go up. It did not fly, but it 


did leave the ground and ended 
its career against a fence 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 346 
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THE Youtu’s COMPANION 


A Message from the Bottom of the World 


Commander Byrd sends you a message from his base on the borders of Antarctica 


UST a year ago Com 
Richard [I Byrd 
chose Tae Your's 
ComPANION through 
which to tell young 
people everywhere the 
story of his plans for ex 
ploring the great, almost 
fabulous, continent of Ant 
arctica, and to fly, in his 
famous plane, the Floyd 
Bennett, above the deso- 
late wastes of the South 
Pol 
Now he has again chosen 
Tue Youtu’s CoMPANION 
through which to send his 
greetings, from the edge 
of the polar ice on which 
he is encamped tor the 
Antarctic winter, to young 
people all over the world 
A picture of that message, 
sent by radio from Little 
America, Commander 
Byrd's base on the Bay of 
Whales, to the expedition’s 
receiving station in New 
York and delivered from 
there to Tue Youtn’s 
CompaNIon, is printed 


on this page It is a 
stirring and historic mes 
Sage Those wor 1s 
traveled more than ten 
thousand miles, through 


the chill of the Antarctic 

ntinent, northward 
thr rh the burning heat 
of the Equator, and at last 
into the temperate regions 
of the United States, before 
they ‘were finally caught 
by the sensitive antennz 
of a short-wave receiving 


et and set down on papér. 


That journey, although it passed through both night 
and day, took less than one-twentieth of a second. By 
land and water, by ship to Dunedin, New Zealand, 


twenty-four hundred miles away, the nearest point of 
communication, then by cable and telegraph to New 
York, would have taken many months, even if a ship 
could have penetrated the heavy drift of icebergs cover- 
ing the South Polar Sea. Former expeditions to the 
polar regions, both north and south, have disappeared 
for months and even years without a word of their 
safety or whereabouts reaching the outside world. 
Scarcely more than eighty years ago the expedition 
of Sir John Franklin, in the Erebus and the Terror, 
sailed for the North Polar regions. It disappeared 
within a few months. Then an expedition under 
Sir James Ross sailed in search of it. The whole 
Franklin expedition had perished of cold and 
starvation, but it was not until fourteen years after 
it had sailed that its fate became definitely known 
science and invention have changed this story. 


Now, through the marvelous advances of radio, 
ry action of Commander Byrd's gallant expedi- 
tion can be known in New York only a few minutes 


ufter this has taken place. 


How a Message Comes Through 


Reception is not always good, and occasionally 
the radio waves meet some impenetrable obstacle 
n the atmosphere and fail to break through. We 
ire learning much of value from this unparalleled 
ittempt at almost continuous long-distance com- 
munication. The best frequency and length of 
wave are still to be determined. It is generally be- 
lieved that short waves are better for communication 
during the daytime, and somewhat longer ones at 

, but which are better for use for the message 
which travels first through darkness and then 
through light is still a matter of experiment. Com- 
munication between New York and the Bay of 
Whales is generally established between six and 
leven in the evening and may continue for several 
hours. Sometimes the messages are received in 
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messages to him are sent, 
is operated by the New 
York Times, through 
whose courtesy this mes- 
sage from Commander Byrd 
was received. No one 
who read Commander 
Byrd’s articles describing 
his _— for exploration 
and discovery in the South 
Polar regions can forget the 
thrilling story of his pains- 
taking and farseeing prep- 


% de ody arations to brave the 
Che New York Cimes’ —_) ae Asaniaie tiie, sad te 


For the youths of the country. ©“ 

“uy shipmates ‘and I are grateful to the} . 
he opportunity of sending from the bottom of 
of good will ‘and greeting to our young friends at home.* 

one of you can be proud of one of your own dash Paul Stple 
the boy who was selected from more than half < million of the, 

boy scouts of America to represent you on the expedition. : 

Paul has made good. "down here 'and 1s more than holding bis. 

own alongside the reat of us. We all send you cobdial 


g00d Wishes from little America antarcticas Richard E } 





Che words of this historic message from Commander Byrd traveled almost instantaneously from his base on the Bay of Whales to 
jew York—a distance that would take months by older methods of communication 


New York, and sometimes, because the conditions in 
greit cities are not always favorable to reception, at 
Astoria or Bellaire on Long Island. In either case, the 
story is received and transcribed more rapidly ‘than news 
from a New York suburb. For purposes of communica- 
tion, the South Pole is now as close to New. York as is 
Brooklyn 

The special short-wave station on which all messages 
from Commander Byrd are received, and from which all 
















Commander Byrd with Chinook, 

the most famous of his sledge 

dogs, photographed just before 

they both sailed from this coun- 
try for Antarctica 


the short summer which 
will begin next December 
to fly across the eight hun- 
dred miles or more of 
barren mountains of rock 
and ice which separate 
Little America from the 
high plateau on which the 
South Pole is located. To 
follow to the best advan- 
tage the stories of his work 
and achievement as re- 
ceived and printed in the 
New York Times and the 
many newspapers which 
subscribe to its service, 
Companion readers should 
turn back to the issues of 
their magazine for May, 
June, July and August, 
1928, and view the progress 
of the expedition in the 
light of Commander Byrd's 
own words. 


Home of the Blizzard 


His message to you was 
sent on March 29, and only 
the time necessary to pre- 
pare and print a great 
monthly magazine delayed its publication until this 
month. It took infinitely longer to prepare it for presses 
than to send it. When it left Antarctica, winter was 
closing in about the tiny settlement that rests on the 
thick ice of the shore of the Bay of Whales. Mid-sum- 
mer's day there is December 21, and by the end of Febru- 
ary the terrible winter has begun, with temperatures that 
reach seventy degrees below zero, and blizzards that 
blow at the speed of one hundred miles an hour for days 
onend. The great Antarctic explorer, Sir Douglas Maw- 
son, called the South Polar region the home of the blizzard, 
and later explorers have more than confirmed the accu- 
racy of that title. In a gathering darkness and bitter 
wind and cold, the expedition has settled down, as you 
read these words, to wait through the many months of 
winter.” With the coming of the brief summer, when 
the winds die down somewhat, and the temperature rises, 
the work of a<rial exploration will begin again. Air- 
planes and mapping cameras will make it possible for the 
expedition to study and map thousands of square miles 
of the ice-covered South Polar plateaus which men on 

foot or with dog-sledges could never reach. 

In the meantime weather conditions will be 
studied, and as much as possible will be learned 
about the ice-sheet that forms the shore of the Bay 


4 of Whales. But all this will grow monotonous as 
£ 


the months go by. Fortunately Commander Byrd 

and his expedition have one great asset no other 
* Antarctic explorer has had—tadio. It is easier 
to send to Antarctica than to receive, and every 
Saturday night, in addition to the usual com- 
munications from the Times station, a program of 
music is broadcast to Antarctica from many of the 
larger stations. Such a break in the terrible monot- 
ony-of winter is an enormous help. 

Commander Byrd's message of good-will and 
greeting will be returned a hundredfold. To him, as 
to no other great explorer of our time, the hopes and 
best wishes of every young person will go out. His 
interest in youth, his sympathy and understanding, 
no less than his achievements in aviation and ex- 
ploration, have made him a constant inspiration to 
every one of us, 
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Randolph—Secret Agent 


ARK RANDOLPH closed his book dis- 
gustedly. ‘Romance is only in books,”’ 


he thought. 


and plots—nothing like that in life 

any more! Unless it's in the Army—’’ 

The Army represented the Promised Land to Mark. 

As far back as Randolphs can be traced, which is a 
long way, there had been a Randolph in the Army. The 
last of his line, the Army was not for Mark; the heavy 
lenses over his eyes were the reason. He could think of 
it now without clouding up his glasses, but he wished 
he had chosen some other book than “Exploits of 


the Secret Service in the 
War” to read on the 
train going to Washing- 
ton. 

And why did he have 
to be in a section opposite 
an Army aviator? Mark 
tried not to stare, but the 
young man with wings 
on his khaki uniform re- 
ceived many -a_ stolen 
glance of envy from the 
blue eyes behind the 
strong glasses across 
the aisle. The Pullman 
was almost empty— 
there was no one else 
to look at. 

“Oh, well, diplomacy 
is the next best thing to 
West Point!'’ Mark com- 
forted himself for the 
thousandth time. It had 
not occurred to him that 
difficulties might be in 
the way of getting a posi- 
tion which would lead 
to a diplomatic career. 
Surely the grandson of 
the late Gen. Mark Ran- 
dolph, great-grandson of 
the Gen. Mark Randolph 
whose record at Gettys- 
burg is second only to 
that of Pickett, had only 
to ask to be received 
with open arms. His 
father had told him so, 
and what Col. Mark 
Randolph had said in his 
lifetime was the law and 
the prophets for Mark 
Junior. 

Mark thought he pos- 
sessed some excellent 
qualifications for a diplo- 
matic career. He spoke 
Spanish as fluently as he 
did French, and French 
as well as he did English; 
two years in France and 
Spain at tender years and 
a decided aptitude for 
languages had supplied 
those assets. The year 
in Japan when much 
older had not produced a 
fluent Japanese, but he 
could hn omer it. He 
had youth and_ health 
and an education Colonel 
Randolph thought su- 
perior to that to be had 
in college, because it 
came from contact with 
men and affairs and wide 
travel. Mark was but 

twenty-one but looked 
older; he had the assur- 
ance and poise which 
come from first-hand 


knowledge of many lands 
and people. 

He leaned forward to 
stare into the little mir- 


An exciting new serial of international adventure 


By Keith Kingsbur 
‘‘Dictogtaphs. and spies y § J lips’ sensitive and 


[ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LASSELL 


ror between the windows in the Pullman section. The 
face that gloomed back at him should have been pleasant. 
It was not as boyish’as the eyes, which were rather wist- 
ful. A shock of unruly, almost black hair, most carefully 
brushed into a deep wave, fell over a good forehead; 

















As they dived bead first for the earth the howl of the wind became a shrick; the checkerboards broadened and flattened; 


ribbons of silver became railroads; thin threads of gold became roads with tiny bugs crawling on them [race 311 





the black eyes were wide apart, the chin firm 
and determined, the mouth a bit wide, but the 
sufficiently full to absolve 
their owner from any traits of stinginess or mean 
ness. It‘ was a lean brown-skinned face, the face 
of an athlete in condition; his strength was 
another asset partly to be credited to the year's 
training in jiujitsw and the graduate course in jiudo 
which he had been lucky enough to get in Japan; 
jiudo, the ultimate development of jiujitsu and the 
privilege and prerogative of the Samurai, never to 
be used for self, only for some great cause. 


It was the “reward” 
which Matsu had so pro- 
foundly promised him 
for that sudden dive into 
the stream and the rescue 
of little Matai, Matsu's 
sister. Nothing Matsu 
could give compared to 
winning permission from 
his distinguished states- 
man father to let Mark 
share his course in jiudo. 
Mark never expected to 
use his knowledge—in- 
deed, he had pledged the 
word of an American 
gentleman never to call 
on it for a selfish reason. 
But it had heen not 
only a lot of fun and 
full of surprises but a 
splendid development of 
muscle 

“They were the good 
days!" he reflected. 
Twenty-one is apt to be 
pessimistic, and Mark 
had some reason for sad 
ness. Colonel Randolph 
had lately gone to a land 
where all soldiers are 
generals-in-chief, joining 
the gentle mother Mark 
could barely remember 
The last representative of 
the Randolphs faced life 
with little but his ‘‘as 
sets’ and courage. The 
denial of West Point for 
deficient eyesight had 
been a bitter blow; but 
for what is a soldierly 
heritage if not to stand 
bitter blows? Mark was 
crushed for a day, then 
he hauled himself to the 
surface of life and took 
train for Washington, 
armed with letters and 
determination, to enter 
the diplomatic corps 

The journey was long 
and boresome; his book 
annoyed him by being 
too interesting. Not for 
him the career in the 
Army; not for him the 
work of spy-hunter; not 
for him that loneliest 
and most distinguished 
of services in which one 
man puts his wits alone 
against an enemy, dis 
owned by his own forces 
if he gets in trouble 

The aviator across the 
aisle opened a handsome 
pigskin grip and took out 
a magazine. Mark won 


dered idly what name 
went with the initial 
E. H. H. on the bag 
The tall young officer 
rose, pulled down the 
coat of his well-fitring 
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iniform and departed, presumably 
for the smoking-room. The car was 
empty; probably all the passengers 
for Pittsburgh, next stop, were in a 
special Pittsburgh car. Doubtless his 
car would fill up with New York 
passengers when the train rolled 
into the Smoky City. Twelve more 
hours to New York! Mark looked 
it the flying landscape; on its peace- 
ful farms he visioned trenches; in its 
woods were camouflaged great guns; 
over the terrain buzzed airplanes 
It is hard to have the blood of five 
renerations sing the song of military 
service and two miserable little 
pieces of glass advertise to an Army 
loctor that the music is in vain 
‘Darn!’ Mark said to himsclf 
ind picked up his daily paper 
Army Maneuvers a Success,’’ he 





behind!”’ cried Mark to himself, tore 
open the door and plunged across the 
swaying platform. He rushed through 
the narrow corridor, squeezing past a 
porter who obligingly flattened him- 
self out of the way of haste. 

Mark found the aviator chatting in 
the club car. He stopped before him, 
a little breathless. ‘‘Have you a friend 
who has the right to take your bag?”’ 
he demanded. 

‘Wings’ looked up, startled. ‘‘Why, 
no!" he answered. “‘Why?”’ 

“Then it’s being stolen! Come on, 
he can’t get off till the train stops 
I can spot him for you.”’ 

Not waiting to see if he followed 
was the man not a soldier, and there- 
fore accustomed to thinking and acting 
quickly?—Mark flew back the way he 
had come. The porter was slow, this 


read in a headline. He didn't White hair over a young time, and Mark put forth a muscular 
want to read about the Army. It face, wide-apart ptercing hand and pushed him ahead to the end 
was too sore a spot. “‘Secret Service gray eyes under heavy of the passage. An exclamation told 


Guards Titled Guest."’ What dan 
ger could he be in to need guarding? 
Still, probably the Secret Service 
had to do something in peace time 
‘‘Natria threatens severance of diplomatic relations.”’ 

‘What's that to me?’’ asked Mark of no one. “I’m 
not interested in South America."’ 


HEN he reflected that a “‘career man’’ in the State 

Department ought to be interested in anything that 

had to do with diplomacy—Mark spelled it with a 
capital D—so he read the article carefully, 

Guayzil and Natria were on the verge, it appeared, of 
breaking forth in their perpetual quarrel. Half a century 
ago the boundary between the two small South American 
republics had been settled, but neither Guayzilians nor 
Natrians had ever been willing to abide by the settlement. 
Each claimed what the other believed to be part of their 
native land. Neither had much use for it, but national 
pride and fiery independence of nature made a small thing 
into a big one. Every border incident became a casus 
belli in the newspapers of both countries; only the 
united pressure of economic development, foreign capital 
and the good offices as well as the diplomatic repre- 
sentations of larger neighbors prevented friction from 
developing fire. The Council of American Republics was 
meeting in Washington for the settlement of many vexed 
South American questions; Natria chose the moment 
or so said Guayzil—to stage a border raid which was 
“intolerable’’ to the inland republic. 

Ambassador Del Rey of Guayzil had protested to the 
conference. Sefior Planchestos of Natria had made a 
fiery speech in rebuttal. But the words of the suave 
Ambassador from Guayzil had carried much weight; 
Sefior Planchestos had threatened to withdraw from the 
conference. He had become personal; the Ambassador, 
still suave and smiling, had made his opponent unhappy 
It was generally conceded that the Ambassador would 
have matters his own way when the conference met 
tomorrow 

The newspaper article was rather light in tone; the 
correspondent evidently regarded it as a comic opera 
war threat. But the quotation from Mr. Penland 
Mortan, the great financier, did not chime with this 
levity. He regarded the situation as very grave and 
exceedingly inimical to great American vested com- 
mercial interests 

Mark read the article conscientiously. He had been 
to South America with his father; a flying trip. He 
remembered with pleasure beautiful Buenos Aires, the 
soft, warm climate, the magnificence of the Andes, the 
quaintness of life in Bolivia and Paraguay. He had not 
visited either Natria or Guayzil, had, indeed, only a 
hazy idea of just where they were 

“Ought to be ashamed of myself!’ he thought. ‘I'd 
think a South American who didn’t know where Texas 
or Ohio was a grossly ignorant man. Must look it up—’ 

He looked up from his paper. The train was slowing 
perceptibly. The landscape gave way to smoke and 
factories and railroad tracks and dirty windows and 
hills; evidently the environs of Pittsburgh 

Mark went to the end of the car for a drink of water 
A man crowded by him in the narrow passage. As 
Mark threw away his paper cup and sunt into the car, 
he saw a stocky, well set-up man with an impassive face 
pause at the seat opposite his own. The pause was only 
momentary; he moved on, quickly. In his hand he car- 
ried a pigskin bag marked E. H. H 

“Curious!"’ thought Mark. “I didn’t know Wings 
had a traveling companion Oh!” 

Had he a companion? Or was the thickset man walk- 
ing off with property not his own? 

Mark turned back to speed to the smoking-compart- 
ment, but the aviator was not there. “‘Club car—next 
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him that Wings was close behind. 

As he passed Wings’ section he 
pointed. ‘See? Gonel’’ he cried. 
“Come on!” 

Wings came on. Many in the more crowded cars 
ahead must have thought the two young men rude to the 
point of boorishness. They ran through four cars with- 
out a sight of the heavy, impassive face. But in the day- 
coach smoker Mark saw his man sitting placidly near 
the door. A suitcase was at his feet. The pigskin bag 
was nowhere in sight. 

‘*That’s the man!"’ announced Mark. 

The aviator stood beside him. ‘‘This gentleman tells 
me you took a grip from my section,’’ he said, pleasantly 
enough, ‘‘I am sure it was a mistake. Mine is marked 
with my initials. Where is it?’ 

“The mistake is 
his, then!’’ growled 
the man, in a rather 
heavy voice oy 
have no grip, only 
this suitcase,’’ 
pointing to the 
black leather suit- 
case at his feet. 
“You don’t claim j 
that, do you?” 

“Certainly not. I 

are you sure?” 
turning to Mark. 

“Absolutely! I 
saw him take it!"’ 

Curious heads 
turned toward them; 
the conversation was 
not low-voiced. The 
train decreased its 
speed and noise. 

“T have no bag- 
gage but this."’ The 
man spoke as_ if 
bored. ‘‘The young 
gentleman is mis 
taken Now, it 
you'll pardon me, 
I get off here—here, 
let that alone!” 

The tone changed 
from civility to an- 
ger, as Mark stooped 
to the suitcase and 
threw back the 
catches. ‘Let my 
baggage alone!”’ 

Mark pulled the 
case into the aisle 
and yanked it open. 
It was empty, save 
for a pigskin grip 
on which were the 
initials E. H. H. 

Men crowded the aisle to see. The thief looked 
hunted. Suddenly he pushed by the boys and dived for 
the door. But Mark put out a predatory foot and caught 
a leg as he went by; he stumbled and fell full-length. 

Wings flew after him, pulled him to his feet, smashed 
him one hard blow, full in the face, then dragged him to 
the door and pulled him to the platform. The porter 
already had the side door open; the train was going, 
perhaps, five or six miles an hour. Wings gave him a 
shove, kicked the bulky figure hard as it shot through the 
door, went back to the car, grabbed the suitcase and 
threw it after the thief, thus unceremoniously disposed 
of, and turned to Mark. 
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“Haven't time to bother with a prosecution!’’ he 
remarked, pleasantly. ‘‘But if you'l! come back with 
me, I'll try to say thank you as if I meant it!"’ 

Mark grinned. He liked action and decision. He 
liked the dramatic way in which the incident was closed 
He wasted no wonder as to whether the heavy-set man 
arrived on the tracks with unbroken bones; he was 
heartily glad he would not have to get off at Pitts 
burgh, appear as a witness and waste time in the law's 
delays. 

As they reached their sections the train stopped 
Wings held out his hand. 

“You are quick-witted and a fast thinker. I'd have 
lost a lot of valuables if you hadn't been! I am deeply 
grateful. Iam Ellery Holmes, sometime aviator for Uncle 
Sam—lI hope fate gives me a chance, sometime, to show 
I’m appreciative. So many men won't inject themselves 
into a row. 

“You are more than welcome. My name's Mark 
Randolph. No job.”’ 

“You ought to be in the Army!” 

“T know it."” Mark grinned again to hide his pain 
“Want to. All my people were. Eyes no good for West 
Point.”’ 

“That so? Too bad. But don’t fret too much! I'm 
out at midnight. Resigned. Stagnation promotion in 
the air service. I'm going to fly mail planes in South 
America. What do you say we eat? Then we can chat 
and fill the inner man. I'll be honored if you'll be my 
guest."’ 


T was a pleasant dinner. Mark learned that his com- 
panion, on the morrow, would make his last flight 
in uniform, ‘Flying down a training plane to Wash- 

ington for my chief. Terrible slow boat, but some big- 
wig wants to learn to fly. Where you going?”’ 

“I'm going to Washington, too, but to New York 
first,"’ answered Mark. 

“What's the matter with flying to the Capital with 
me, then?’ asked Lieutenant Holmes. 

“IT say, Wings—I beg your pardon; I called you 
that before I knew your name!’ Mark was em 
barrassed. ‘“‘Do you mean that? I've never 
flown—"’ 

“Of course I mean it! It’s strictly against my 
regulations, but I’m out of the service at midnight. 
This is a courtesy job for my friend, not an order 


Barros was counting money—yellow bills which 
Mark did not recognize. Then he caught his breath 
as he saw the figure $1000 on one of them 
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from my chief! We'll stop at the same hotel and eat and 
go to a show, and I'll rig you out in flying clothes 
you'll find it fun, spite of the old boat being slow. Dual 
controls, you know— I say, l'll give you a flying 
lesson!”” 
‘Oh, boy!’’ was Mark’s comment. It meant a lot 
The twelve-hour journey that had seemed so long in 
prospect sped faster than the train. Wings 
was several years older than Mark, but not 
nearly so reserved; he had the airman’s 
viewpoint of the unimportance of many 
things mundane, the 3 of a man who is 
accustomed to see matters in the same fifty- 
mile perspective with which he sees the 
landscape, the outlook of a child interested 
in everything. His gaiety, he explained, j 
came from being once more his own master. 
Mark thoroughly enjoyed the journey, and 
after the day and evening, the late show, of 
which he had seen little because of the 
thought of the unique experience of tomor- 


row, and a chat before bed, he felt he had f 


known Wings—he called him so now with : 
out apology—all his life. 

On the morrow, after Mark had received 5 
the letter which he had come to New York to 


. 


) 


The last of the money was paid over 

as Mark watched. The man who a 

took it was heavy and yet it was 
less fat than solidity 


get, they took a Long Island train for Mineola Field, 
where the training plane was being groomed for the 
flight to Washington. On the way Wings gave Mark a 
condensed lecture on how to fly. 

““T won't be able to tell you much after we start,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘She’s powered with an old Liberty, and 
makes more noise than a battery of seventy-fives. Keep 
your hands on the con- 
trols and your. feet on 
the bar, and you'll soon 
get the feel. The con- 
trols in my cockpit have 
greater leverage * than 
yours, so you couldn't 
pull he: into a stall if 
you tried, but don’t try. 
I'll have your flying the 
last half of the journey!"’ 

“IT never knew you 
could Jearn so fast!’’ 
cried Mark. 

Wings laughed. “You 
can't! There's consider- 
able more to flying than 
steering and keeping an 
even keel! Take-off is 
hard, and landing harder, 
to learn; take off too fast 
or try for too much alti- 
tude too quickly, and 
you'll have a stall or a 
pancake; if you don’t 
land just right, you'll get 
a nose dive or a Chinese 
three-point—that’s one 
wheel, one wing and 
your prop! It’s a matter 
of experience and keep- 
ing your head—say, you 
don't scare easy, do you?” 

“IT don’t know—how 
much is easy?” 

Wings smiled. “‘I like 
that. The chap who 
says he’s never scared is a 






















liar. But I'll not stunt 
with you. Here we 
are—"" 

The preparations, 


which were an old story 
to his friend, were ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 
The plane, which Wings 
called an old tub, seemed 
beautiful to Mark. The 
day was bright and sunny 
and much too warm, he 
protested, for the heavy 
flying suit, helmet and 
goggles which Wings 
handed him. Later he 
was glad his protest had 
no effect. He had not 
known how chilly the 
upper air can be. 

The rush down the 
field was exhilaration; 
the slow rise in the air, 
a surprise. Altitude was 
attained with noapparent 
effort, without any of 
the alarming sensations 
of height Mark had ex- 
pected. The broad fields, 
which soon contracted to 
checkerboard squares of 
queer shapes; the enor- 
mous expanse of land- 
scape; cities which spread 
out under him a to 
dissolve in distance and 
disappear as if by magic; 
the absence of any sensa- 
tion of speed; the rush 
and roar of the motor; 
the howl of the wind 
about the tiny wind- 
shield; the vibration of 
the motor; the jumpiness 
of air pockets, and the 
strangeness of the eagle's 
view of the world—all 
intrigued him greatly. 
Not until they passed 
city which Mark 
thought must be Newark 
did he think of the con- 
trols and put his feet on 
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the bar and his hand on the stick. He turned to nod 
to the goggled figure behind him. 

Wings nodded in return. Mark faced forward again, 
felt the stick pulled back a little, and looked up instead 
of forward to the propeller. Then he felt the stick go 
forward, and they leveled out on an even keel. He was 
initiated into the mysteries of banking; he learned how 
both stick and rudder are used together, found that 
rudder to the right meant loss of altitude, unless cor- 
rected by the stick, and recalled that Wings had told 
him this was a ‘torque effect,"’ though he was not quite 
clear as to just what that meant. He learned that 
rudder alone or stick alone is seldom used, except when 
diving or climbing. So interested was Mark in following 
the motions of the controls as Wings put the big ship 
through the many paces that he forgot to watch the 
landscape and saw Philadelphia as a smoky blot almost 
before he thought they were out of New Jersey air 

The stick shook violently in his hand. He turned to 
see Wings put both hands above his head. In panic Mark 
grabbed the stick and held the ship on a level. But his 
momentary fright passed. Why worry with an aviator 
behind to see that he got in no trouble! 

Mark began to experiment. Slowly, softly, he gave 
her a little rudder, at the same time some stick to the side 
to bank, so sideslip would not follow change of direc- 
tion. Then he turned around; Wings nodded approval 
The same maneuver to the right was not so successful 
he felt Wings pull back the stick and remembered he 
must have more lift. 

After half a dozen turns, the stick shook again in his 
hand: signal to turn around. Wings unfolded his arms, 
took the controls, and an increased roar told of more 
power. They began to climb; up, up and again up 
Then the shaking stick again; Wings pointed down and 
nodded. Mark didn’t know what he meant, but nodded 
in return. Suddenly Mark dropped the stick to hold to 
the edge of the cockpit, the earth turned halfway up in 
front of him, and he stared through the whirling pro 
peller directly down. As they dived head first for the 
earth, the howl of the wind became a shriek; the checker 
boards broadened and flattened; ribbons of silver became 
railroads; thin threads of gold became roads with tiny 
bugs crawling on them. 

Mark shook himself wrathfully and took hold of the 
stick, to feel it come very slowly and gently back as the 
pilot eased her out of her dive. 

It was glorious! It was stupendous! It was living as 


the eagles and gods must live! If it were not for his 
eyes— 
Another city—Baltimore? No! Baltimore had been 


passed, a smoky blot far to the right, some time ago 
He looked at his watch. Three hours—that was Wash 
ington! A faint streak against the dust which was the 
horizon must be the Washington Monument! A little 
squat dome which grew swiftly that be the 
majestic Capitol? How perspective alters size and im- 
portance! No wonder an airman thought a theft of his 
suitcase so little important that he apparently forgot 
it after expressing his thanks! 

The plane circled a field near the Potomac once, then 
drifted softly down; Mark had a sudden sensation of 
being very high. He kept careful note of his feelings, of 
the pressure of rudder bar against his feet, the stick 
moving under his hands. The motor died away to a soft 
purr, the merest hint of a tiny jar came from beneath, 
and then the plane flung itself on bumpy wheels across 
the field, to stop a hundred feet from the hangar. His 
flight was over! 

He took leave of Wings with real regret, and only after 
an exchange of addresses and the promise to see each 
other as soon as possible I'll want another lesson, 
some day!"’ cried Mark It worth—oh, nore 
than I can tell." 

‘*Not so much as the service you did me.” 


could 


was 


Wings was 


suddenly very sober. ‘I like men with wit. Bye.”’ 
ARK registered at the Willard and then showed a 
characteristic Randolph trait; he had never 


seen the Capital City, but sight-seeing could 
wait. Learning that the State Department was near, 
he walked briskly up Fifteenth Street past the Treasury, 
turned into upper Pennsylvania Avenue, and had his 
first view of the White House. He thrilled at the hi 
toric home of the Presidents and admired the beauty of 
the wide street, the restful openness of Lafayette Square 
opposite the President's home and the massive old 
fashionedness of the State, War and Navy Building, with 
its hundreds of columns 

Mark had no difficulry in seeing the Assistant Secre 
tary of State; his letters were apparent ly an open sesame 
The Assistant Secretary was very kind, very smooth and 
very regretful. 

Mark could point to no omission of courtesy or in 
terest, yet he felt that this most polite gentleman r 
garded him as but one of a hundred nuisances. He spoke 
slowly, deliberately—a man of thought rather than one 
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“What were you going to do, whitewash those crooks?’’ asked Billy, grinning. ‘Never mind what I was going to do—what did you do?’’ Jimmy demanded 


Auditory Nerves 


HEN, if there is no objection, the chair 

appoints Brothers Byers and Armstrong 

as an auditing committee, Byers as chair- 

man, with Assistant Steward Doane as the 

third member,’’ announced Charles Know- 
land, head of the Jordan chapter of Alpha Omega 
fraternity, at the year’s next to last business meeting. 

Byers and Armstrong will be seniors next year; Doane 
knows the books now and can help them and, because 
he will be steward next year, will be especially anxious 
to check the books before he takes them over. Agreeable 
to you, Witter? No objection?”’ 

Witter, the steward, nodded agreement to the com- 
mittee appointment, and Knowland glanced around at 
the other members of the fraternity. 

I object,’’ spoke up Big Jake Hilligoss, medical student, 
star center in football and member, with Byers, Arm 
strong and Les Moore, of the self-constituted Big Four. 
“Jim's a busy guy, and he doesn't know anything about 


auditing. I object. Put somebody else in his place.”’ 

“Objection overruled,’’ Knowland replied, with a 
erin. ‘It's tume some of you athletes did a little work 
around here, and took some responsibility.”’ 

“I’m not ducking any responsibility,’’ said Jimmy 
Byers, flushing as the fraternity brothers laughed 

“The auditing committee will report next Monday 


night, at the last regular meeting for this semester,”’ 
concluded Knowland, ignoring Byers and his defense. 
Anything to say, Witter?”’ 
“No, except that the books are up to date, and in 
od shape,”’ the steward replied. ‘"We show a profit 
this semester's affairs."’ 
Several of the older members of Alpha Omega ap- 
plauded, remembering other years when it had been 
necessary to “‘cack’’ to make up a deficit in the operation 


f the fraternity’s business affairs 


By Jonathan “Brooks 
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“Give the little girl a hand,’’ laughed Les Moore, 
leading the applause. Witter, in some embarrassment, 
only stared at the floor in front of him. 

As in many fraternities, the business of Alpha Omega 
was handled by the members themselves, with only 
casual oversight by the alumni committee named for the 
purpose. The work was delegated to a steward, who re- 
ceived his board and room rent for doing the work, and 
an assistant steward, who served for his board. It was 
really quite a task and entailed some responsibility, but 
Alpha Omega always fared well and gave at least two 
members considerable business training in the course of 
a year. 

The members paid $5 per month each for their board 
and lodging and fraternity fees. A house full, or forty 
brothers, made the monthly income $2,000. Out of that 
amount the steward had to buy food and coal, pay insur- 
ance and mortgage interest on the loan that helped build 
the house, and so forth. The steward usually earned 
his board and room. 

“Tomorrow night, at eight o'clock, suit you to go 
over the books?’ Jim Byers asked Witter, after the meet- 
ing had disbanded. 

“Yes, I guess so,"’ muttered Witter. 

Byers thereupon spoke to Armstrong and Doane, each 
of whom agreed to meet with him and Witter in the 
fraternity office, Witter’s room, the next night. 

“Why did you bawl me out like that, Jake?’’ asked 
Jimmy, when the two were in their room. 

“Aw, I saw you scowling when Knowland ap- 


pointed you, and I thought you didn’t want the 
job,”” said Jake. ‘‘Besides,’’ he added defensively, 
“you don't know anything about auditing, now, 
do you?” 

"Maybe not, but I'll get through it somehow,” 
Jimmy replied. 

He spoke with some assurance, but he did not know 
the ‘‘how”’ of his vague ‘‘somehow,’’ nor even, as events 
proved, the half of it. 

Next night the committee of four gathered with Al 
Witter in his room. The steward had his books, receipts 
and other data, in order, and at Jimmy's request went 
over the year's business in detail. Now and then he 
turned to Doane, who had managed the kitchen and 
dining-room, for confirmation. Finally, he said: 

“Books, and everything, all balanced and in order. 
Surplus, not counting bills owing by the members but 
not collectible this minute, is $518.’’ 

“Fine,” said Jimmy. ‘“These accounts receivable— 
they'll just add to the surplus, when they're collected?”’ 

“Yes, but I don’t know whether any of them will be 
collected or not,’’ said Witter, evasively. ‘‘Most of 
them are old bills, and the brothers skipped out without 
paying. I've been writing, but all I get from them is 
promises, and not many of them.”’ 

“Well, even so, this looks like a good showing, a 
surplus without the old accounts due,"’ said Byers. 
“Come on, Billy, pay some attention. We'll go through 
the statements and receipted bills, now.”’ 

Carefully, examining each piece of paper to see that it 
was what it purported to be, Byers went through all of 
Witter’s data. Before he had finished, however, Arm- 
strong had his head on his arms, down on the table 
around which the five sat, either asleep or pretending to 
be. Jimmy prodded him twice, but cach time Billy de- 
clared he was listening 
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‘“‘Now,”’ said Jimmy finally, ‘‘let me look at the 
check-book and the bank statement.'’ He thumbed 
through the check stubs and then turned to the bank- 
book. Everything seemed to be in order, but no— ‘‘Here, 
this is odd,”’ he exclaimed, suddenly. “The check-book 
balance shows $518, but the balance in the bank state- 
ment is only $218."’ 

‘‘Must be a mistake,’ 
**Let. me see.” 

“Yeah, must be a mistake,’’ added Doane. 
that 2 in the bank figures ought to be a 5, see?” 

**He meant to make a §,’" Witter said. 

“That's funny,’’ began Jimmy. 

‘And I'll take the book down in the morning and get 
it corrected,"’ volunteered Doane, eagerly. ‘‘Let me have 


mumbled Witter, turning red. 


“*Look, 


Jimmy handed him the statement and turned to look 
at Witter, but the sttward, averting his gaze, shifted 
to watch Billy Armstrong. 

“Say, aren't you fellows ever going to get that job 
done?’’ Billy yawned. Then, rising, he stretched him- 
self and loafed out of the office. ‘Let me know when 
you want me again,’’ he said, as he went through the 
door. 

““Well,’’ said Jimmy, reluctantly, ‘‘if you'll get that 
figure corrected, it looks as if everything is all right. 

The disparity in the figures worried him, but every- 
thing else was all right, and he did not like to question 
either of the two men who had been handling the books. 

“Sure, I'll take it down tomorrow and get it fixed,”’ 
Doane repeated, eagerly. ‘‘Show it to you, then.” 

‘Tomorrow night, same time?"’ Jimmy asked. 

**Yeah—well, we'll get hold of you soon as the book’s 
fixed,’’ Witter amended. 

It dawned on Jimmy Byers, az he looked at the furtive 
Witter, that he really did not know this fraternity 
brother. When there are forty men living in one house, 
all wearing the same pin and accepting the same oath of 
brotherhood, it is hard really to know all of them 
Byers, perhaps, had found more companionship within 
the limits of his own Big Four than in all! the rest of the 
membership combined. And now, staring at the chubby, 
weak-chinned Al Witter, he found himself wondering 
what manner of man this brother could be. 

But the auditing was complete, except for that 
final, all-important difference in the house and bank 
balances, and the interview was ended. 

‘See you tomorrow night,"’ said Jimmy and left 
the room, Doane remaining with the steward. 


HE next night, when Jimmy went to seek 

Witter and Doane, neither was in the house. 

It was Thursday night before he found them, 
to ask about the mistake. Both were in the office, 
but Doane, as Jimmy entered, left in obedience to 
some signal Witter made him 

“Get the figures straightened out?’’ asked Jimmy. 
‘Doane said he would do it yesterday—"’ 

“No, he forgot it, or something,’’ Witter ex- 
plained, weakly. ‘‘But he'll get on it tomorrow.” 

“Well, let’s be sure he does,’’ said Jim. “‘If it’s 
nothing but a mistake by the bank—’"’ he added, 
eyeing Witter carefully. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ began Witter. 

‘Funny, a bank would make a mistake of three 
hundred dollars,” Jimmy continued. ‘They're 
usually pretty careful about figures. That's their 
business, you know.”’ 

“We'll get it straightened out, t-tomorrow, I’m 
s-sure,’’ stammered the steward. 

“*No later than that, because I'll have to write a 
report of some kind for the auditing committee and 
lay all the books and receipts and so on before the 
house, Monday night,"’ said Jim. He watched Wit- 
ter carefully as he spoke and then, suddenly sus- 
picious, exclaimed: “What's going on here, Al? 
What's the matter, anyhow?” 

“What d’you mean?’ Witter demanded, trying to 
maintain a bold front. 

“This shortage of $300—kidding me?’’ asked 
Jimmy. ‘Expect me to lay all this stuff before the 
house, and tell the bunch everything's all right, 
except for a little mistake the bank made?’’ 

“Aw, listen, now,’ whined Witter, abjectly 
dropping his bluff. ‘You don’t have to put these 
books and everything in front of the crowd. Just 
tell ‘em everything’s O. K.—that’s all they want 
to know. That’s all the auditing committee ever 
does.” 

“Tell them that, when everything is not all 
right?’ Jimmy exclaimed. ‘‘Not this auditing 
committee. Especially with that mistake- 

“We'll get it fixed, I tell you,’’ protested Witter, 
his pasty white face turning red. 

“Al, what in the world is the trouble?’’ asked 
Byers, slowly. 

For answer, Witter walked past him, locked the 
door of the office and then came back to face him. 


“Sit down,”’ he said. 
whole story.” 

Wondering what was coming, Jim sat down on the 
corner. of the table. 

“‘Listen,’’ said Witter, more- nervous than usual. 
“Te’s nothing much—that is, it’s nothing to worry 
about. You see, I've had a dickens of a hard time this 
year 

“With the house—and Doane to help you?"’ 

“T mean, with my own affairs,’ Witter went on. “‘T 
got my board and room for attending to the books and 
the buying and everything. Well, I thought that would 
be enough to get me by, sec? But after my folks helped 
me come back to school they sent me word that Dad's 
business wasn't so good, and I'd have to get along on 
my own. Well, I got organized and had things lined 
up so I could get by, and then I got another wallop. 
Dad got sick, and the first thing I knew I had to send 
a little money home to Mother, now and then. Well, 
it was hard going, but I made it for a while, until just 
lately, with Commiencement expense, and everything, so 
I—so I—"’ he stopped and made a helpless gesture with 
his hands. 

“Then it was not a bank mistake at all?’’ asked 
Jimmy, slowly. Witter shook his head. ‘‘You—you 
took the $300?"’ 

““Sh—don't talk so loud,”’ begged Witter. 

“But it's bound to come out,"’ Byers exclaimed, horri- 
fied. ‘‘You didn’t think you could hide it, or any- 
thing?” 

‘Doane was going to take care of it,’’ said Witter. 
“The house can make money—put by a surplus every 
year. We were in the hole last year, and I made it up. 
More than made it up,’’ he declared. ‘‘And this thing 
can't.come out! I've got to graduate, haven't I? I can’t 
be disgraced and have them hold up my diploma!" 

“But how could Doane do anything about it?’’ asked 
Jimmy. 

“He could just carry the shortage over—and earn 
enough on the operation of the house next year,’’ began 
Witter. 

“And nobody ever know about it?”’ 

“Why should they? Nobody pays any attention 


“T guess I'd better tell you the 
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just so we don’t’ have to cack for a shortage,” argued 
Witter, thinking Jimmy could be won over 

“Well, I'm sorry, but it’s no use,”’ said Byers 
got to make an honest report. 
I'll have to tell—" 

‘And have the whole gang on my neck? 
miserable steward. 
all be on my neck. 
think I'm a thief!" 

It was on the tip of Jimmy's tongue to ask Witter what 
he thought he was, having taken money that did not 
belong to him. But he felt sorry for the miserable 
steward, and instead took another tack 

“Let's get this straight,’’ he suggested. 
money that belonged to the fraternity—"" 

“I thought I could pay it back,"* groaned Witter, hold- 
ing his head in his hands. 

“And now you can't put it back?” . 

“But Doane can make it up next year—easy, I tell you."’ 

“Then Doane knows you used the money—kept it?’’ 
Jimmy pursued. 

“But nobody else does, and nobody needs to,”” pleaded 
Witter. ‘You can't disgrace me, Byers—I'd be run out 
of school before Commencement, and never get my 
diploma! And my folks, my mother would just be 
killed, that’s all!’ 

“T can't disgrace you, Witter,’ said Byers, slowly, 
thinking hard. ‘‘You're the only one who can disgrace 
you, vou know.”’ 

“But if you spill all this stuff—"’ 

Tears were in the white-faced boy's eyes, and he was 
the very picture of misery. Jimmy Byers could not help 
feeling sorry for him, even though he could not for a 
minute forgive the theft of the house funds. 

“T'm not saying I'm going to spill it,"’ said Jimmy 
“T’'m trying to. think what can be done. Haven't you 
any way to get the money and square the account?” 

For answer, Witter only shook his head and groaned. 
Byers sat a long time and gazed at the miserable wretch, 
huddled on a swivel chair by his study desk. Witter’s 
story, one of weakness and despair, with the background 
of family poverty, had made a deep impression on him. 
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The Father of the Air Mail tells how he entered 
aviation, and how you may, too 


By Earl ‘Reeves 


N a still August 
night in 1923 
a small group 
of men stood 


upon a flying field near Omaha, Neb., wait- 

ing, watching. Twin lights appeared in the west; the 
dro f a plane became audible and grew in volume; 
the tiny lights dropped lower and lower, arrow-straight 
their course; a sudden glare, as the plane's pow- 
erful landing lights flashed on—and in a moment 
mail bags were being loaded into a light post-office 


truck 

The pilot handed down two packages for one of the 
watchers 

he engines roared to a higher pitch; the plane moved 
slowly, bobbing a little over the turf, gained in speed, 
1, was off the ground and away, mounting steadily 
higher, its nose pointed eastward. 3 


Men in the watching group strained their eyes to see 
which could hold sight longest on the glowing spark of 
tail light 

Suddenly a great glare eclipsed the little 


red bulb. While still at a distance of five 
miles or more from the field, the pilot of an 
1coming plane could restrain his excitement 
longer. He blinked his powerful re- 
flectors, telegraphing notice of his approach, 
then left them full on for a sweeping descent 


and a graceful landing 

From this plane also two packages were 

inded to of the watchers. 

And that was the greatest thrill Col. 
Paul Henderson has had out of aviation 

One of those packages contained San 
Francisco newspapers of that day; another 
trout reshly caught in California that 
morning. Out of the East had come the 


New York morning papers and a steamer 
acl f 
Sk 


ket of fruit. Shortly after ten o'clock 


that night, Colonel Henderson and his as- 
istants sat down to a meal featured by Cal- 
ifornia trout and New York fruit, and spared 
time to scan at least the leading headlines 
of the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 


The Father of the Air Mail 


One of those newspapers, I believe, re- 
ferred to the stage manager of the bit of 


An airport at night, brilliantly illuminated with flood-lights. This field, typical of those used throughout the United 
States for passenger and air-mail work. is located at Newark, N. J. i 
Postmaster-General in charge of air mail, vice-president of the National Air Transport Corporation and execu- 
tive vice-president of Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc. 


n oval, Col. Paul Henderson, former Assistant 


history being played 
that day, and called him 
the Father of the Air Mail. 
For more than five years he 
has denied the accuracy of the title, endeavor- 
ing to pass it along to Postmaster-General Bur- 
leson, but the nickname sticks. Moreover, he earned 
it; for, while it is true that the first air-mail experi- 
ments were made before Henderson became an assis- 
tant postmaster-general, he deserves the major hon- 
ors, because he made the air mail a trans-continental 
reality. 

Aviation is largely a matter of preparation. There is 
no royal road to aéronautical achievement—not even for 
a Lindbergh. 

During the spring and summer of 1923 Colonel Hender- 
son and his assistants sweltered through long hours of 
careful planning. During those months ‘‘Slim’’ Lind- 
bergh served his apprenticeship, barnstorming through 
the West. 
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The greatest air-mail pilot of them all: Colonel Lindbergh at the Municipal Airport at 
Chicago, just before taking off to complete a round trip over his old air-mail route between 


St. Louis and Chicago 
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Henderson—Air-Mail Pioneer 


But the Henderson continent-span- 
ning feat was only a test-out, operat- 
ing for four days. Almost a year 
passed. A thousand miles of route 
were lighted, from:Chicago west- 
ward. Then Colonel Henderson 
said the air mail was ready to oper- 
ate on schedule, from ocean'to ocean. 
On July 1, 1924, opening date of the 
permanent line, Cadet Lindbergh had 


y plowed a quarter of the way through 


the grind of an Army air school in 
Texas. He was learning to fly all over 
again at that school. 

It was another year before night mail, New York 
to Chicago, became a reality, and one year more before 
the United States Government decided that it could let 
private companies carry the mail through the skies, 
as it lets privately-owned railroads carry the mails on 
the pe 

Then Captain Lindbergh became an air-mail pilot. 
And then Colonel Henderson became operating head of 
the longest air line in the world, National Air Transport, 
which whipped the mails through from New York to 
Chicago and Dallas. 

Before Lindbergh, Henderson captured the public 
imagination, although his feat was not so spectacu- 
lar. He plotted and planned and engineered, to the 
end that planes boa go shuttling back and forth 
across the country, tying the great cities 
together—another major victory in man’s 
battle against time. And when Lindbergh, 
by his flights, made trans-continental pas- 
senger transport seem not only possible but 
inevitable, there was Colonel Henderson 
again, executive vice-president, or operating 
head, of Transcontinental Air hap, ae 

He has prepared the way. The books will 
record that he was given three of the biggest 
building jobs in aéronautical history, and 
I suspect that he got those jobs and succeeded 
in them because of the thoroughness of his 
preparation for every move he made. 

I stress this here because, across the United 
States, there may be hundreds or thousands 
of boys who are thinking about jobs in avia- 
tion with never a thought about preparation. 

Henderson's own preparation came 
through a hard school. 


Preparing to Enter Aviation 


As a boy in Chicago he trudged a long 
newspaper route each morning; and each 
afternoon at dusk he trudged over a wide 
area as a ‘‘lamplighter."’ That would seem 
strange in most cities today; but then elec- 
tricity had not come into general use for 
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street lighting, and Henderson's job was lighting the 
pallid gas jets whose glow only slightly dispelled the 
darkness around street intersections. Morning and 
night, the stints meant about nine miles of walking and 
three dollars a week income. 

His first full-time job was in a foundry; but he went 
from that into the young automobile industry. There he 
became a self-taught engineer, being unable to afford the 
standard: collegiate course. Automobiles had led him 
to highway building, so that he had great experience in 
the — of motor transportation when President 
Harding, for many years a personal friend, asked Hen- 
derson to go to Washington as Assistant Postmaster- 
General. The real job behind that invitation was the 
air mail. More than that it was the task of building up 
such a widespread use of airplanes as would result in the 
building of airplane and engine factories and the training 
of pilots. « Uncle Sam had no wars to fight, nor did: he 
expect any; but he was long-headed enough to understand 
that-airplane and engine factories and pilots, developed 
for gem use, would become an arm of defense, if 
needed: 

That Uncle Sam was wise in his plan and in the selec- 
tion of a man is attested by the fact that we do have air- 
plane.factories and engine factories and trained pilots 
today—and tens of thousands of new jobs for young men. 

I asked the Father of the Air Mail to talk about these 
jobs. 

“If one of my boys were to show an aptitude for 





Col. Paul Henderson and his twin daughters. The latter are 
standing in the doorway of Transcontinental Air Transport's 
office plane 


mechanics and an inclination toward aviation,’’ Colonel 
Henderson said, “I think I would have him go through 
some good aéronautical engineering school, such, for 
instance, as the one at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and then I would suggest that he get into over- 
alls and go into the machine shop of one of the larger 
aéroplane factories. 

‘When I was a boy it was beginning to be considered 
somehow something of a disgrace for a boy to go into 
anything involving overalls. It was thought to be 
better socially to have a white-collar job; although such 
a job in all probability offered less money, less chance of 
learning, less opportunity for advancement. 

‘Lam hoping that the interest of the present generation 
of boys in aviation may help swing us away from this 
tendency to look down on overall jobs for young men. 


Opportunity in a New Industry 


“Certainly there should be a great opportunity for good 
engineers in the new aviation industry. Of the men 
rated as acronautical engineers today it seems to me that 
no more than ten are entitled to first-class rating. Doz- 
ens fall short because of inadequate go reese They 
go through the motions, but they are likely to be copy- 
ists, because they have not sufficient knowledge to permit 
them to go forward alone and work out their own prob- 
lems of design. 

‘Already the airplane is a thing of many types, each 
type designed for a different use; and the perfecting of 
these individual types presents problems in exactness not 
met in most forms of engineering. In building a bridge 
an engineer may throw in extra strength and weight in 
order to be on the safe side. If you are too liberal in 
your strength factor in plane or engine building, you kill 
the effectiveness of your vehicle. An airplane must be 
strong enough; but if it is stronger than necessary it is 
likely to be too heavy for its power, or for the job it is 
designed to perform. A plane which is not strong enough 
is obviously dangerous; but so is a plane which is too 
heavy. 

**Aéronautical engineering therefore is more difficult, 
more precise, than most other forms of engineering. 
Moreover, being as yet in its beginnings, there is all the 
greater opportunity in the profession. No man can pre- 

ict what vital new developments will come during the 
next few years from young men now unknown. 

‘Boys who may have a vague indea that they would 


like to be in aviation would 
do well to consider where 
their tastes or talents are 
likely to lead them farthest. 

“In aviation there is en- 
gineering, manufacturingand 
selling,—each a distinct di- 
vision, as in any other indus- 
try,—and there is transpor- 
tation, the operating of 
planes and air lines. 

‘The division I have called 
Operations interests boys 
most, since it includes actual 
flying. When we needed 
about a dozen cabin boys 
more than two hundred ap- 
plied. That in itself is typi- 
cal of the new jobs in avi- 
ation. 

““A more concrete con- 
trast may be of interest. A 
few years ago there were 
three jobs,—pilot, mechanic 
and grease monkey,—but 
the carrying of passengers 
changed that. 

‘On a salaries and wages estimate for Transcontinental 
Air Transport, which climbs well toward the million- 
dollar mark for the year, the cabin boy rates low at a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a month. On our pay- 
roll are machinists, engine mechanics and teletype op- 
efators at twenty-one hundred dollars a year. The last 
operate a machine which has a keyboard like a type- 
writer, and it sends the written word hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles over a strand of wire, to be retranslated 
from electrical impulses into written words by another 
machine at the far end. For aviation, the teletyper 
succeeds the telegrapher of the railway station. Good 
radio operators come a little higher: radio engineers rate 
at about a hundred dollars a week. 

“A train-crew of the air will cost more than twelve 
thousand dollars a year, the pilot’s minimum being 
seventy-two hundred, and the mechanic-pilot’s income 
half as much. 

“There are meteorologists, or weather men, and airway 
superintendents and, as on a railway, division superin- 
tendents. Superintendence is an important job, for 
which air lines seek ten thousand dollars a year men 
The pilot's seat and the superintendent's desk are des 
tined tobe spots on which the ambitious cabin boy will 
fix his eye. 


Jobs on the Ground 


“You will note that there are more jobs on the 
ground than in the air. There are also jobs behind the 


Inspecting a_ mail plane: government-licensed mechanics examining the Liberty 
motor on a Curtiss-Falcon mail plane before it is scheduled for cargo carrying. 


Fvery ship must have this inspection 








The preparations for a flight: loading mail and express matter into a mail plane from the special 
trucks of the express company. Note the guard with riot gun watching the shipments 


line which the air traveler or airport visitor never notes. 

“National Air Transport alone maintains a shop 
which employs one hundred and ten men. There are 
champions there who are never advertised. The cham- 
pion propeller man of the United States is a man of sixty- 
five years. There are expert mechanics in that shop who 
know that they are in aviation as deeply as any pilot, 
and are as necessary to it. 

“Between trips one hundred different facts about a 
plane are checked, not once, but twice, by two different 
men working separately. Any defect in plane or engine 
ranks as a personal disgrace in the minds of the men who 
have serviced and inspected the plane: a perfect record by 
a plane, on the other Band, is cause for sound pride. That 
thing which is called esprit de corps exists in an intensity 
seldom met elsewhere. 

“The measure of the success of this shop is decline in 
forced landings. The score now. is one forced landing in 
a hundred and fifty thousand miles—in six laps around 
the world. In National Air Transport history there 
have been two fatal accidents, but neither was due to de- 
fect in a plane. That is to say, in millions of miles of 
flight, planes groomed by these men do not fail. That is 
character in work: preparation, care, integrity—things 
you must have anywhere in aviation, which makes ex 
ceptional demands upon its men. 

“Young men most likely to succeed in aviation are 
those whose minds work in an orderly way, who have 
been taught to think for themselves, and who recognize 
that, if their job in life is to be of a technical character, 

they cannot be too thorough. Planes 
fly safely and successfully in direct 
proportion to the care which is put 
y into building them in the first place, 
then into flying them; and finally— 
and probably this is most important— 
success and safety depend upon exami- 
nation, inspection, tests. 

“Managers of aviation must some- 
how establish a high character test in 
picking men, because aviation is 
scattered across so many miles of ter- 
ritory, and young men are needed who 
will work honestly, effectively and 
loyally without immediate and con- 
stant supervision. 

“While aviation is in its formative 
stage it is difficult to lay down any 
rules of procedure for boys who wish 
to get into the business. 

As for training to become a pilot, 
it is possible by medical examination 
to determine what candidates have 
little chance of becoming good pilots 
because they lack the siptieal and 


nervous foundations 


A Thousand Hours of Flying 


‘An adequate course of instruction, 
which should include twenty-five 
hours of flight, costs about six hun- 
dred dollars. he Department of 
Commerce estimates that a pilot 
should have at least fifty hours’ solo 
experience before he carries pas 
sengers, and that after two hundred 
hours he may be able to pass the de- 
partment examination for a transport 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 351] 
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BRIGHT spring morning, in a wonderful old 
world. Speed Kane whistled a gay little tune 
as he hustled to begin the day’s work. Yes, 
sit! As good a job as any young fellow ever 
had. Wasn't he assistant production manager 

in the well-known Hannibal Advertising Agency? And 
wasn't he making his work stand up and eat out of his 
hand? 

Allright, let’s go! He was almost running by the time 
he reached the office, so eager was he to get at the day's 
tasks 

And then—isn’t it strange how a fellow’s world can 
be turned upside down in a jiffy? 

Speed found Herb Rowe, his immediate superior, 
already at his desk, although the production manager 
was merely reading his morning newspaper. The fact 
that Rowe was in the office at this hour indicated that 
something unusual was in the air 

Speed tossed his cap onto the hook and regarded his 
boss. “‘How come? Couldn't you sleep last night?’’ 

Herb Rowe was the sort of man who becomes very 
officious when there is the slightest excuse. He now 
regarded Speed with a solemn look. There seemed to be 
almost compassion in his gaze. Then: ‘So you don’t 
know the office was robbed last night, eh?"’ 

Robbed! Geewhiz!'’ And Speed's big eyes showed 
plainly his consciousness of standing right in the middle 
of a great melodrama. ‘‘When did they do it? Did the 
cops get "em? What did they get?’’ 

“Te was last night at nine o'clock 

“Why, I was here in the office myself until eight- 
thirty,’ exclaimed Speed 

“That's what the night watchman said,’’ continued 
Herb Rowe, in his solemn voice. ‘‘He said he saw you 

yme in at seven o'clock, and he didn’t see you go out.”’ 

Speed's face went white, as he realized the seriousness 
of what Herb was saying. The production manager 
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noticed it and hurried on. ‘‘Of course, he didn't 
accuse you of doing it, Speed. I didn’t mean any 
such thing as that. But the cops asked him ques- 
tions, and he had to tell about you. You know 
how itis with 

“Gosh! You know I wouldn’t do such a thing!"’ 
And Speed looked terribly hurt and worried. 
“Now, don’t be silly, Speed. I know you 


chief. You don't mind, do you?” 


didn't do it, and you know you didn’t, and nobody has 
accused you. I'm just telling you the facts. Two men 
with masks on grabbed the night watchman at nine 
o'clock, and tied him toa chair, then broke open the safe. 
Didn't get much, because old Huggley doesn’t keep more 
than a hundred dollars or so of cash on hand. A cop was 
passing just about the time the robbery happened, and he 
saw a man running out the front drive. He thought the 
fellow acted suspiciously, so he arrested him. The 
man said he was merely cutting across to catch a street 
car, though the night watchman says the fellow looks 
as if he might be one of the robbers. The chief may ask 
you some questions, Speed, but I know he doesn't suspect 
you any more than I do. But that second robber must 
be accounted for somehow.”’ 

‘But I don't know a thing bout it,’’ exclaimed Speed. 
‘IT was home by nine o’clock—no, it must have been 
nine-thirty, because I stopped and got a soda. But I 
didn’t see a thing, or hear a thing.” 

“Well, you quit your worrying, son, and you won't 
have any trouble.’’ Herb Rowe was really sympathetic 
now. ‘I'd just as soon accuse myself as you." 

So Speed tried to busy himself with his work, while he 
ke developments. It was a cruel, ruthless world 
that would throw such a cloud of circumstantial evidence 
over a fellow this way. Why, he loved the Hannibal 
Advertising Agency. He wouldn't think of robbing it 
any more than he would rob his mother! 

Then the chief walked in. His face, too, was solemn. 
He walked directly to Speed's desk and stood looking 
down at the boy. ‘‘Just wanted to say to you, son, that 
we know you didn’t have anything to do with that 
affair last evening. But the detectives may insist upon 
talking to you, though I told them it was nonsense. 
Just don’t worry.’’ Speed had never seen such kindliness 
in the old man’s eyes. 

“I don’t know anything about it,”’ he said. 


““T've got the idea that will get 
these crooks,’’ said Speed, ex- 
citedly. ‘I'm going in and sell it to the 


By “David William Moore 


“Of course, you don’t,’’ and the chief was gone. 

Don't worry! Foolish words, they were. As Speed 
again turned to his work, it seemed to him that every- 
thing was wrong. Don't worry! Like telling a fellow 
he is going to be hanged and then advising him not to 
worry about the rope breaking. Speed had read of how 
innocent om had been convicted by just such evidence 
as seemed to be against him. 

Mechanically his hands wrote out orders, 
and in a peculiar voice he talked over the 
phone with the engravers and electrotypers. 
He was going to do his work, anyhow. It 
was all he could do. He felt helpless and 
weak against this great trouble that threat- 
ened him. Of course, everybody knew he 
was innocent, but 

The detectives came blustering in, chewing 
black cigars, and questioned him sneeringly, 
Third-degree stuff. They seemed to act as if 
they knew he was guilty. They haggled 
over his straightforward answers, inferring all 
the time that he was lying. Could he prove 
that he was innocent? Could he prove where 
he was at nine o'clock? They'd probably 
want to talk to him again. And so they left 
him. 


F Speed Kane had been just an ordinary 
boy he might have done nothing. It 
would have been the obvious way out of 

such a difficulty. Other boys might have told 
those detectives to go to thunder, and passed 
the affair over. 

But not Speed. He was hurt and worried— 
and angry. He was not content to have his 
name bandied about with the names of 
bandits and racketeers. There must be some 
way to clear up this matter, so that the real 
truth could no longer be questioned. And 
he was determined to do that very thing. 

There was one man in jail, probably one 
of the robbers. But there was no proof against 
the man. He had no money on him, except 
a few bills that might have been his own. The 
night watchman couldn't idertify the fellow. 
In a few days the police would have to release 
him, although they knew he was a crook by 
the name of Winters. 

“Gosh! I reckon I've got some job on my 
hands,"’ Speed meditated. “‘If I can't prove 
that Winters is guilty, how can I catch that 
other bird? But there must be some way.” 

And all through the day, Speed sat there at his desk, 
thinking, thinking, thinking—fighting for the solution 
of the most serious problem he had ever faced. The net 
result of his mental effort was increased bitterness against 
the bandits. What right had they to come prowling 
around a city to annoy and injure innocent people? Why 
were such people allowed to live in a city, anyhow? 

The other workers in the Hannibal office made Speed's 
burden all the more trying, because they. tried so hard to 
show their faith that they went too far. He felt they 
were being too nice to him, too considerate. Even the 
busy contact men, hurrying in with plate and com 
position work to be done, would suddenly slow down 
when they reached Speed's desk and talk to him in an 
unnatural kindly tone of voice. Why couldn't they 
bark at him as they usually did? Why couldn't they be 
themselves? 

Even Judy McGann, the file girl, came in to tell Speed 
she simply knew he couldn't have had anything to do 
with the robbery. ‘“‘Why, the very idea!’’ she said, 
drawing down her eyebrows in exasperation. ‘‘I don't 
see how anybody could suspect you."’ 

By five o'clock, Speed was ready to explode. If just 
one more person came in and said that Speed was inno- 
cent or pulled any of that nauseating sympathy stuff, 
Speed was going to grab him by the neck and choke the 
life out of him. *‘Why does everybody act as if I’m about 
to be shot?’’ he asked Herb. 

But Herb was like all the others. He put an arm about 
Speed's shoulder. ‘‘Listen, kid, we're all trying to make 
you realize that we know you're all right. So you run 
along home and forget it.”’ 

And Speed started for home, but he was a different 
Speed. His slow, weary walk was quite a change from 


his happy, cheerful stride of the morning. He had no 
desire to get home. 


He couldn't tell his mother. He 
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jidn't want to go to a movie. He didn’t want to do 
anything. Just wanted to think—to get hold of an.idea 
that would take this stain off his good name. 

Then came a kid yelling the baseball extra. Speed 
had almost forgotten about baseball. Why, never before 
had he failed to have the score in mind when he left the 
office during the baseball season. He grabbed one of the 
papers. This would take his mind off the robbery. May- 
be the Reds had trimmed those hated Giants again. 
He held up the paper hungrily. 

‘No game today. Team traveling to Pittsburgh.” 
Speed had even forgotten there was no game. He didn’t 
care for the usual gossip with which the sport writers 
filled up the extras on off days. And he walked even 
more slowly, more dejectedly, as he glanced idly at the 
front page. 


RUM-RUNNER GIVES PAL “A RIDE” 


It was a glaring headline clear across the top of the 
page. Speed ordinarily would not have given it a second 
thought, but now he read it through. 

‘The crooks!" he said through gritting teeth. *“Those 
are the scoundrels who cause all the trouble.”’ 

The story told how one rum-runner had suspected a 
pal of double-crossing him and had killed the other 
man in cold blood. A ruthless, vicious act. It made 
Speed's blood boil to read how unspeakably bold 
these criminals were in their activities. They didn’t 
even have any mercy toward one another. 


listened to Speed's enthusiastic announcement of his 
wonderful idea. But he wanted to know how. 

“T'll do it with an ad,"’ said Speed. 

“With an ad? Humph! That's a rather large order, 
isn’t it? What kind of ad?"’ 

“I'd rather not say."’ And Speed's face clouded, as he 
realized the trouble he had anticipated was materializing. 
He believed he couldn't sell the idea if he told what the 
ad was to be. He had to sell it without giving away his 
secret. “‘Here’s what I want todo. Give me permission 
to run an advertisement about two columns by eight 
inches. I'll write the copy. I won't cause you any 
trouble. But I'll catch those crooks."’ 

‘But why don't you wish to tell me what the ad- 
vertisement is like?”’ 

Speed grinned. ‘‘You'd think it was foolish." 

The chief, apparently in good spirits, laughed at 
Speed and told him to go ahead. ‘“‘But,”’ he cautioned, 
““don’t make it any bigger than you said. The robbers 
got only about a hundred dollars, you know. However, 
I'm willing to spend a little if we can bring them to 
justice.”” 

So Speed went out quickly, before there could be a 
change of mind. First, he asked the order department for 
an insertion order covering his advertisement that was to 
appear in the morning newspaper. He explained that 
he would take the ad personally to the paper. Then, 
with the order in his hand, he went back to his desk 
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Herb Rowe was waiting for him Any luck?"’ asked 
the production manager 

“Yes. He said for me to go ahead." 

“What's the idea?’’ 

““T'm going to run an advertisement,"’ said Speed 

‘““Hunh! Going to catch crooks with advertising, eh? 
Well, that’s good. What kind of ad is it?”’ 

“You'll see it in the paper tomorrow morning,”’ said 
Speed. “If I-told about it now everything would be 
spoiled. I'm going to show how to get some results for a 
change.” 

“All right, Sherlock Holmes,"’ grinned Herb 
got nerve, 'Ilsay. But I'm with you.”’ 

The sympathetic gloom that permeated the offices of 
the Hannibal Advertising Agency on the previous day 
now had become a very cheerful interest in Speed Kane's 
mysterious advertisement. 

Herb Rowe spread the news, and everybody wanted to 
find out about it. The copy men, those dignified intellec 
tuals, wandered in to comment upon Speed's venture into 
the creative end of the agency business. “Now remem 
ber the four fundamentals, boy,"’ they would say. *‘First 
you must attract attention, then arouse interest, then 
create desire, and finally get action.” 

“You think I don’t know how this stuff is written, 
don't you?’ Speed would retort. “‘Well, you've got a 
treat coming to you. Just read the paper in the morning!"’ 
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By the time Speed had reached home he had 
read through to the last word of that item about 
the killing. There was something about it 
hope, perhaps—that intrigued him. A peculiar 
sort of hunch came to him that somewhere in 
that item was the secret for which his mind 
was groping. There must be a way to use this 
ruthlessness of the bandits to solve his problem. 

He sat around the house that evening, saying 
nothing, only thinking. His mother became 
worried and asked what was the matter. 

“Aw, nothing,” replied Speed. ‘‘Just try 
ing to think up a campaign.” 

And that satisfied her. She knew that cam- 
paigns had to do with advertising, in Speed's 
life, so she was content that he should show 
such industriousness. 

But the answer didn’t come. And Speed 
finally went to bed to toss about, like a ship 
without a rudder. He was sailing on a stormy 
sea, all right. 

But the great blessing that always awaits to 
cheer humanity was on hand to do its stuff for 
Speed Kane. Few problems or troubles can 
stand up through a bright, cheerful morning. 
There is something about the morning sun that 
clears up murky skies and leaves minds re- 
freshed and capable, with a clearly indicated 
path to be followed. 





PEED bounded out of bed that morning, 

happy and full of the old Pep. He had it! 

He remembered a wonderful dream,—yes, 
it was about bandits,—and in this dream his 
problem had been solved for him. And now, 
when he knew he was wide-awake, the solution 
seemed just as good to him. 

He bolted down his breakfast and was off for 
the office on a run—the old Speed, with an idea, 
with something to be done. Of course he 
reached his desk long before even Herb Rowe 
was there. And he had to wait. His business 
now was not with Herb, but he knew he'd 
better tell his boss, before he went into the big 
chief's office. And while he waited he took 
out a sheet of paper and sketched off his idea. 
Yes, it would work! But there was something 
about it that caused his enthusiasm to dwindle 
a bit. He might have a hard time selling it to 
the chief. It wasn't just the type of thing the 
chief had been known to favor. 

‘But when you're playing against crooks you 
have to use your wits,"’ Speed concluded. “‘I 
reckon, though, I'd better try to get this over 
without letting him know just what I’m going 
to do.” 

Then Herb came in. Speed was facing the 
production manager before the morning paper 
was unfolded. ‘“‘I’ve got it!" 

“What, the money that was stolen?” 

“No,” said Speed, excitedly. ‘‘I've got the 
idea that will get these crooks. I’m going inand 
sell it to the chief. You don’t mind, do you?”’ 

“Go right ahead,” said Herb. ‘Good luck 
to you."’ He was relieved that he didn’t have 
to take the time right then to think about 

















what Speed had in mind. He wished to read his 
paper. And into the big sanctum-sanctorum 
went Speed. The chief smiled benignly, as he 





The detectives came and questioned him sneeringly. 


They seemed to act as if they knew he was guilty. 


Could he 


prove that he was innocent? Could he prove where he was at nine o'clock? 
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HERE wasn’t much of May left after Joan 
Jordan had found in Electa Appleton’s 
attic a little tea-colored book “‘by a Bos- 
tonian,’’ that was sold early in June in New 
York for thirteen thousand five hundred 
dollars. What there was left Joan took for herself, 


day on hikes or bird and flower 
hunts with Ann Hazard and, on Saturdays, Judy Blake. 

‘‘T just couldn’t stand it not to have some of spring to 
wander in,”’ she told Ann, ‘‘and anyhow I might as well 
this year, because there's no job in sight for Miss Fix-It.”’ 

When Mrs. Appleton’s check came, Joan reluctantly 
accepted a commission of a hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars: the least, Mr. Watson had assured her, that she could 
take on any business basis, and not nearly as much as 
Mrs. ‘Appleton had wanted her to have. But even with 
that Miss Fix-It’s income from eleven months’ work, as 
Joan footed it up one June evening, was not exactly 
stupendous 


going off every 


Three weeks of twins, less advertising $26.55 
Twins at Thanksgiving (almost a present, 10.00 
Wremnant Wreaths, net profits 82.00 


Getting Tony Hazard back to school (That was sheer 


profiteering, she thought, as she put it down 172.00 
Keeping March Hares in order 5.00 
Parties and bridge lessons with Dill 24.90 
Mrs. Appleton’s book 135.00 

$455.45 


Not quite ten dollars a week for the forty-eight weeks 
that Miss Fix-It had been operating. Of course there 
were the hat and the dress that 


By Margaret Warde 
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Joan hesitated. Maybe Judy would go, but she was 
too young. Anyhow, business is business. Joan needed 
the job, it was almost time for Loon Lake Camp to 
open, and she wasn't going to give information against 
her own interests. 

“I'm afraid not,"’ she said sweetly, ‘‘except me—for 
nine dollars a week. I've never been camp councilor, 
but I've looked after lively twins when their mother was 
away, and I've had experience in housekeeping and gar- 
dening and picnicking and a little in family camping: 
all that ought to help. Don’t the experienced councilors 
expect to do certain definite, specihed things? If I came, 
I'd try to do what you wanted, when you wanted it. 
But I've got to earn nine dollars a week.”’ 

‘“‘Well—"’ The camp supervisor's voice sounded a 
little less crisp and curt. ‘“‘Are you at liberty tomorrow 
afternoon? I shall be near Hillsboro then. Of course 
I may find someone before that who'll come on our usual 
terms.”” 

“Of course,’’ agreed Joan cordially, ‘‘and I may have 
taken another job.”’ ; 

‘This afternoon then,’’ conceded the harried super- 
visor. ‘‘Miss Tevis speaking. You agree to hold your- 
self in readiness until I've seen you?”’ 


Joan hated that sort of bargaining, but she was 
glad Miss Fix-It had been able to hold her own at it. 
She felt sure that working for Miss Tevis would 
mean earning every cent of her pay, but she was 
willing to do anything to keep Deepdene going until 
Father came back. 


R two days of camp, things went along very hap- 
pily and smoothly. To be sure, there was over-much 
system to suit Joan, whose idea of camping, gained 

from overnight trips with her father on the Green Moun- 
tain Trail was just blissful vagabonding, doing as you 
pleased and learning, because you wanted to, some of 
nature’s lovely secrets. But of course seven weeks of 
blissful vagabonding would be demoralizing. And for 
a crowd of a hundred girls there had to be some simple 
rules and a definite daily routine. All the things that 
healthy girls like to do in summer—swimming, tennis, 
golf, horseback riding, archery—could be done safely or 
learned under expert supervision at Loon Lake Camp 
with rest hours, nature study, and handicraft lessons 
sandwiched in to keep the days from being too strenuous. 
“Order, punctuality, obedience, consideration for others, 
above all good 2 anes: these were the things 
Miss Tevis urged the councilors to emphasize. Joan 
learned the list by heart. She congratulated herself 
on having six good campers in her cabin. One, to be 
sure, Dorothy Hyde, Joan had shrewdly sized up as a 
trouble-maker. She decided that her first move should be 
to make friends with Dorothy. 

But before she had well begun, Dorothy was removed 
to another cabin. 





had perhaps saved buying them 

only Joan had planned to get 
on with what she had—and 
the mistletoe pendant and the 
violet sapphire, both of which 
were valuable but as gifts 
couldn't be sold. Then Mr. 
Stephen Adams had said that 
after its annual meeting the 
bank was going to give her a 
reward for getting back the 
stolen bonds. Joan hadn't any 
idea what that would amount 
to, but she hoped the bank 
would live up to the dignity of 
its marble front in the matter of 
saying thank you 


However, presents and re- 
wards are not business. Neither 
in Joan's sturdy code was 


waiting for something to turn 
up. Anxiously she considered 
her next’ move. Maybe, with 
a new crop of summer people 
coming to Hillsboro, she ought 
to advertise again. She was 
trying to word a taking but 
rather less optimistic statement 
than the casual one of a year 
ago, when the director of the 
girls’ camp at Loon Lake tele 
phoned het 

‘I believe you applied for a 


position as sub councilor last 
year,’ she began, ‘but we 
hadn’t a vacancy to fit you 


We have one now, due to a last 


minute disappointment. May 

I come to interview you?” 
“But you don’t pay any 

thing,”’ objected Joan. “‘T'll 


tell you just what happened 
last summer. There 
vacancy, but I have to be earn 
ing something right along, so 
I couldn't consider it. I'd love 
to be a councilor at your camp, 
but I'd have to work hard 
enough to make it worth your 
while to pay me nine dollars 
a week at least,’’ concluded 
Joan with decision. 

‘Have you had camp ex 
perience?’” asked the other 
We never pay inexperienced 


was a 


Bra 








“*The head councilors had a 


meeting this morning,’ Miss 
Tevis explained, ‘‘and rear- 
ranged cabin groups. Doro- 


thy’s initiative seemed to be 
needed in Vail Lane's cabin, and 
we are giving you Emilia Law- 
son.’" Miss Tevis gave an em- 
barrassed cough. ‘Emilia will 
need quite a bit of—supervision. 
Her be is an old family 
friend, and she's the one girl 
I didn’t see before accepting 
her. I question if the camping 
environment is quite suited to 
Emilia’s needs at present.” 

“Is she the one the girls are 
calling the Picked Chicken?"’ 
asked Joan. ‘“‘I should think 
camp would be awfully good for 
her if we can keep the rest from 
teasing her all the time.” 

“Please make it your special 
project to see that Emilia gets 
on as well as possible,”’ said 
Miss Tevis stiffly, ignoring the 
question about Emilia’s nick- 
name, and beginning to open 
her mail by way of dismissing 
Joan. 

“Tll do my _ best,’’ Joan 
promised cheerfully. She saw 
through the whole thing. Vail 
Lane was Miss Tevis’s niece, 
and she was head swimming 
councilor. She couldn't be 
bothered with Picked Chickens. 
Joan wished her joy of Dorothy 
and went to the cabin to hel 
the new girl settle. She eand 
Emilia on the verge of tears. 

“TL hope you'll be nicer to me 
than Miss Lane,”’ she sniffled. 
“She said I'd never make a 
camper.”’ ‘ 

Joan grinned encouragingly. 
“Well, you'll just about have 
to, won't you? Or else let it 
beat you and go home. I’m 
sure you won't do that. The 
girls and I have decided to win 
the prize for best-kept cabin 
this week, so you'll have to 
make that bed look less like 
a nest. And you've brought 


te 








councilors You don't per 
haps know anyone we could 


getr 


Joan found Emilia on the verge of tears. 


she sniffied. 


“She said I'd never make a camper” 


“I hope you'll be nicer to me than that Miss Lane,” 


a lot of things, haven't you? 
Still, I think they'll go into 
your chest and your shelf space 
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if they're folded properly, but 
never in a thousand years if they're 
wadded up and stuffed, the way 
you've started doing.” 

“One little box,.and one shelf!"’ 
gulped Emilia. “‘If my father had 
seen thiscamp, instead of depending 
on Miss Tevis to have things com- 
fortable, I guess he’d never have 
sent mehere. He’sa hotel manager, 
and he knows what guests expect." 

“Oh, but that’s half the fun of 
camp, Emilia,’ explained Joan, 
“to get away from closets and bu- 
reau drawers, and find how jolly 
you can be without any fuss and 
feathers. Now suppose we go 
through your stuff and put the 
things you may not need at the [4 
bottom of the heap. I shan't help fof 
you like this after you get started,” 
she warned, *‘but I want to see you 
started right. Here, leave out your 
bathing togs! They'll be on you 
or on the drying line most of the 
time. Didn't you go for a dip this 


morning?”’ 

“No,” said Emilia, with a 
shiver. “‘I—I—’’ her pale little 
face was convulsed. ‘‘She—Miss 


Lane—made me duck yesterday. 
I—I just can’t bear—’’ 

“Oh, well,’’ Joan assured her, ‘you can stand it if the 
rest can. If 1 were you, Emilia, I'd make up my mind to 
do as the rest do and never peep if you don’t like it—just 
laugh when you get into any sort of mess, like drowning 
when you try to duck yourself. You can’t be happy camp- 
ing unless you make up your mind to be a good sport.”’ 

After that camp for Joan was dated, day by day, by 
the climacteric woes of Emilia Lawson: her teary arrival 
at the cabin; her ruining all chance of winning cabin- 
inspection prize for the week by leaving her pajamas on 
the floor under her cot the very next morning; her being 
pinched awake the day following by her incensed cabin- 
mates; her falling off her horse and tearfully proclaiming 
that Dorothy Hyde had hit him on purpose to make him 
lope; her setting her bloomers on fire in the silliest way 
from a burning marshmallow; her being hit by a golf 
ball—entirely her own fault because walking cross-lots 
on the course was forbidden; her trying to run away be- 
cause she was so miserable, getting mired in a pasture on 
the next farm, being rescued by the farmer and brought 
back ignominiously, her clothes caked with mud and 
her face streaked with grime and tear stains —even Dor- 
othy Hyde didn’t laugh at her that day; she was too 
abject, too really woebegone, to be made fun of. 

Occasionally Joan was sorry for her and angry at the 
older girls for teasing her. Most of the time she didn't 
blame them; Emilia was nearly everything that Joan dis- 
liked: a coward, a cry-baby, a telltale, selfish, conceited, 
indolent. But she was Joan's job. For nine dollars 
a. week Joan had promised to do whatever Miss Tevis 
wanted. Well, she didn’t mind helping the cook now 
and then; she didn’t mind doing Miss Tevis’s mending, 
or pedaling three miles on a rickety bike to get the bread 
that the baker had forgotten to deliver, or having to 
miss the moonlight picnic to take telephone calls. But 
she did get very tired of trying to make a good camper 
out of Emilia Lawson. 

“There go Picked Chicken and Nursie,’’ she heard 
Vail Lane say one day. She tried not to care, not to 
mind being left out of Vail’s little group of favored coun- 


The treat arrived, packed in an imposing pile of refrigerated hampers. 
of place in camp, Joan thought, but the girls overate with enthusiasm and sang the camp thank-you 





song to Mr. Lawson and the radiant Emilia 


cilors and being ignored by the older girls when they 
formed a club called Cute Campers. Vail belonged to it, 
and several other councilors, 

One of the girls in Joan's cabin announced triumph- 
antly one day that she was ‘‘up”’ for clection. ‘* And if 
I get in, Miss Joan, you must turn your back and not 
see too much. The way Vail Lane does.” 

“Yes,"" piped up Emilia. “I heard Dorothy Hyde 
telling how they went swimming by moonlight after 
‘lights out,” and I thought she said Vail Lane went too.” 


WX THETHER or not Emilia had heard right, tales 
of the exciting, forbidden exploits of Cute 
Campers were rife among the cabins, and every- 

body wanted to join. Dorothy Hyde, as moving spirit 
of the society, was besieged by eager applicants, ready to 
promise anything and fag for her endlessly if she would 
get them in. But Cute Campers preferred to remain small 
and select. Outsiders were kept dangling until those 
with any spirit rebelled and formed a society of their 
own 

Dorothy, missing their flattering attentions, looked 
round for new diversions and decided to take one last 
grand fling at Emilia Lawson. Joan, seeing the two 
together, guessed that mischief was afoot. 

“Tell you a secret," Emilia confided to Joan at last. 
‘My father is going to send me a camp treat—a grand 
one, better than any father has sent yet to Loon Lake.”’ 

So that was what Dorothy had been angling for! 

Presently the treat arrived: no mere box of candy or 
can of marshmallows or case of ginger ale, such as other 
fathers had sent, but an elaborate supper packed in an 
imposing pile of refrigerated hampers. There was fried 
chicken, barberry jelly, with “‘Made only for Lawson 
Hotels’’.on the labels, bottles of fat, juicy olives, dozens 
and dozens of tiny finger rolls, then a wonderful marron 
glacé, and rich, sticky chocolate cake to go with it. 
All very indigestible and out of place in camp, Joan 
thought, but the girls overate with enthusiasm and sang 
the camp thank-you song to Mr. Lawson and the radiant 


All very indigestible and out 


Emilia, and then, 
with suspicious un 
animity, Dorothy 
Hyde and her crowd 
were ready to “hit 
the hay.” 

Some time in the 
night a touch on her 
arm awakened Joan, 
and a frightened 
voice whispered, 
Please get up We 


can't find Emilia 
Lawson.” 

“What?” said 
Joan. ‘Oh!’ Then 


she yawned, blinked 
her eyes open, dis 
covered Dorothy 
Hyde standing beside 
her ina pool of moonlight, and discovered that Emilia's 
cot was empty. 

“We were having an initiation of Cute Campers,” 
explained Dorothy. ‘‘We told Emilia that she could 
join if she'd walk down the spring path alone, get a white 
box, and bring it back to us.” 

‘What was in the box?”’ interrupted Joan 

“Snakes,"’ admitted Dorothy. ‘Three harmless little 
garter snakes. But the cover was on tight, so Well, 
while she was doing it, we heard a noise up near Miss 
Tevis’s cottage, so we beat it to bed. Then after a while 
Dixy Jones and I remembered Emilia and went back, and 
we can’t find her.”’ 

‘*How long ago was this?’’ demanded Joan sternly 

‘Half an hour maybe.” 

‘‘Show me where she went,’’ commanded Joan 

Dixy Jones had mysteriously appeared, and, clinging 
together and assured that Joan was close at their heels, 
with her flashlight picking out the way much more 
efficiently than did the waning moon, the two girls led 
the way down the path to the spring 

“Oh, you were cruel, cruel,” she murmured, “‘to 
leave—"’ 

The flashlight caught the bank of moss by the spring 
There, a little white, and jumpy enough to scream when 
the light flashed at her, but neither faint, drowned, nor 
crazed, sat Emilia 

‘Oh, but it’s been ages! Why didn’t you whistle for 
me to start?’’ she demanded eagerly of Dorothy. ‘'I 
found the box. I did just as you said. Oh, Miss Jo, 
please don’t scold me for sneaking out. I do so want to 
belong to Cute Campers, and they said it’s the only way 

Joan looked at the Picked Chicken, somehow more 
absurd and forlorn than ever in her eagerness to belong 
Then she reached out and grabbed the box—horrible 
thing, and Emilia might upset it at any moment! “‘I 
shall keep this, whatever it is,"’ she announced with 
dignity. ‘‘Now, Dorothy, is she initiated? Is Emilia 


a member of your club?” 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 355) 
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Playing Second Base 


PLAYING second base is one of the delights of 
bascball. So important is the assignment 
that the boy holding down the job is usually 
referred to as the keystone of the infield 
Not only must the fellow playing here be 


able to handle all sorts of hit balls and make 
put-outs on attempted steals and forced plays, 
but he must make his plays also so rapidly as to 
make sure completing a double by relaying the 
ball to first on the latter 

Every infielder should use both hands to catch 
or stop any throw or hit aside from those wide 


ones that cannot be reached except with one. 


The second baseman also has to handle throws 


on attempted steals in such a manner that the 
runner tags himself out 

There is no fixed rule for your place when 
fielding. If there are no runners on base and a 


left-handed batter is up, play as near halfway to 
first as you safely can, for such a batter usually 
pulls a ball toward right. Of course play as deep 
as possible. If he’s a right-handed hitter, move 
over toward second and play deep, as such a 
batter tends to hit toward left field. 

With a runner on base, either first or second, 
the keystone player has to watch both runner 
and hitter. The play he is always depended upon 


to excel in is the one illustrated—a double play. 
Itc occurs when the ball is grounded to the 
infield with a runner on first 

Here he is off for his base when the ball is hit 
otherwise than to him, with his eyes on the ball. 
He faces the infielder handling it as he reaches 
his base, takes the throw with a foot on the bag 
and then steps forward into the infield to prevent 
the runner coming down from first getting in the 
line of his throw. Immediately he turns and 


hips the ball with lightning-like speed to first. 
S 
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This Game of Golf 


No wonder it 1s more and more a game for youth 


OLF is an odd 
game in that 
the harder you 


try the worse you 

become. In track, football and baseball it’s 
usually a case of ‘‘digging with your toes’’ and 
going at it with all the strength and determina- 
tion possible. Golf is different. 

A year ago, by virtue of some good golf in the 
final rounds of the National Open, I gained a tie 
with Bobby Jones. Next day we battled thirty- 
six holes, as close a match as one wants to play. 
On the thirty-fourth I gained a stroke on 
Bobby, a lead I held to the end. That end was as 
testing as any I ever want to face. 

The par 5, 490-yard eighteenth hole at Olym- 
pia Fields, with a cross divch 100 yards from the 
flag and an upgrade from there to the green— 
is a tough hole. It was tougher that day, 
what with rainstorms to soften the fairways and 
stop the run of long shots. As we played it, 
with Jones grimly determined to wipe away my 
precious lead, it began to look as if he might 
succeed. His long second shot was hole high to 
the left of the green. Mine was fifty yards short 
in the rough. 

I knew I'd have to hole out in two more shots 
to win, as Bobby is so deadly under pressure. 
He ‘had just proven it on the preceding green 
when I was but two feet from the pin, and he 
was thirty. There I thought I was to gain an- 
other stroke. But Jones had the flag removed 
and calmly holed his long putt for a halved hole. 

Some,, say © such 

utts are all luck. 

hat is wrong. 
Bobby was able to 
dismiss the idea 
that a miss here 
would ‘defeat him. 
He compelled his 
mind to get down 
to the task of 
holing that putt, 
which is the big 
thing in golf. And 
hole it he did. 

I was in much the 
’ same fix on the last 
hole. I had to con- 
centrate on laying 
my fifty-yard pitch 
dead to the pin. 
And when I almost accomplished that, my Pali 
stopping seven feet short, I had to concentrate 
again on another all-important task, the holing 
of the putt, for Jones's chip shot had dropped 
right at the flag. 


Golf Isn’t Like Football 


I've often been asked what I was thinking of 
here. You see, just as I settled to stroke that 
putt the clicking of movie cameras discon- 
certed me. I could easily have lost my oppor- 
tunity of winning with this shot had I let my 
mind stray from the job ahead. So, I stepped 
back and said to myself, “You've got to make 
this one. Just loosen your grip and put it in.” 





Johnny Farrell, as seen 
by Sol Metzger 


By Johnny Farrell 


United States Open Golf Champion 


That's just what I 

did, too; in it went. 
Right there is the 

difference between 


golf and other sports. You must be 4 


enthusiastic about golf to play it, 

but you can’t tackle a shot in the 

same way that you tackle the man 4 

with the ball in football. You must 

play each shot calmly and exactly 

right; time it properly, and try to visualize 
beforehand precisely how you are to make it. 
And you mustn't try too hard. 


Caddying for a Champion 


A long time ago I caddied a lot for Jerry 
Travers, a great dameion in his day. He was 
about the best competition player I ever saw. 
One day it came to me that his success was due 
to his ability to relax when the going was 
hottest. Witness him against a long-driving 
opponent, when the desire to press, which is 
the golfing term for trying too hard, is greatest. 
Out would come Jerry's old driving-iron, and 
his tee shots would become shorter. Yet with 
that club, through his uncommon accuracy, he 
would win such matches. Length is a fine 
quality to possess in golf, but without accuracy 
it is a tremendous handicap. 

Nor have I forgotten Jerry’s—he was Mr. 
Travis to me—putting skill. I still believe he 
could have holed a twenty-footer in a pinch 
with cannons booming right back of him, so 
absolute was his concentration. As he actually 
tried for and did sink a surprisingly large num- 
ber of long putts, I have him to thank for prov- 
ing to me that they can be holed out instead of 
merely laid near the cup. When I played my 
record-breaking round of 63 in the La Gorce 
open tournament in March, 1928, a round that 
won me a first prize of $5,000, I went for every 
long putt. And I got down my share of them. 

In so brief an article I can't go into the details 
of shot-making, much as I'd like to. I'm leav- 
ing that to my good friend, Sol Metzger, who has 
so clearly sketched herewith the details of the 
drive. But I want to cover the important 

»ints every good golfer has to master before he 
sect a star. The principal ‘one concerns 
pressing. If you try to fit too hard, you can't 
play golf. 

Most boys tackle a runner in football as 
though they intended bteaking him in half. 
But you can’t stroke a golf ball either far or true 
to line if you attempt to murder it. The drive, 
the longest shot, must be perfectly timed by a 
balanced body. If one had to be a Dempsey or 
Ruth in physique to golf well, I should not be 

oing to the Winged Foot Club this month to 
Sefend the open title I won at Olympia Fields 
last June. But I do expect to drive about as far 
as the average. | Still, you won't see me pressing. 


Make Each Stroke Count 


It's best to remember that a certain number of 
shots are ee as par to reach each green. 
So few take less than these figures that they are 





ohnny Farrell, open golf champion of the 
nited States, finishes one of his record- 

breaking swings. Note the perfect stance, 
and try to copy it next time you drive off 


not worth considering. Those who do are the 
exceptions who prove the par rule. The point 
in golf is to make cach stroke count. Place 
the drive near a certain perieny selected spot 
on the fairway because it affords a better ap- 
proach to the green. For example, if the green 
is trapped on the right front, drive to the left. 
Then you haven't a trap to carry to reach home. 
Neither will a topped shot roll into the hazard. 
It is necessary to think ahead in golf, and then 
concentrate upon playing the shot selected as the 
best for each condition met. At that you'll get 
into plenty of trouble. Any golfer is bound to 
miss a few each round. 

That brings me to another point. Take the 
breaks as they come. They even up in the long 
run. If you lose your temper over the bad ones, 
and try to break your club, then you can't golf. 
Concentrate on your problems and don’t let your 
mind be controlled by your temper. 

My third bit of advice is to try to understand 
the cause of such — as hook, slice, backspin, 
overspin, etc. A little knowledge is dangerous, 
but a great deal is a tremendous advantage. 
Only a thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples of golf can lead to a mastery of the game. 
Get it from watching others, from discussions 
with them, from reading sound instructive ar- 
ticles, and by intelligent practice and play. 
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Photo by Wide World 


Under full power: a photograph taken during an excitin, 


speed-boat race in California waters. Note the angle at which the craft are traveling in the water. 
boat will often leave the water altogether, and travel much like a stone skipped across the surface of a 


At its highest speed an outboard motor speed- 


Speed and Thrills and a Great Reward 


The Youth’s Companion joins forces with the American Power Boat Association 
in offering you a great chance to prove your mettle in a splendid sport 


F you're a normal American boy (or girl—we 
hin’: make the distinction we used to!) you 
are probably an outboard motor enthusiast. 

Here is your chance to convert that enthusiasm 
into glory and profit. 

Taz Yourn's Companion, with the enthusi- 
astic codperation of the Outboard Divisions of 
the American Power Boat Association and the 
Mississippi Valley Power Boat Association and 
under their full sanction, will offer two magnifi- 
cent cups, to the winners in two outboard motor 
divisions this summer. 

The American Power Boat Association has 
created a special class to be known as the Y. C. 
Class. Whatever the locality in which you live, 
you can, this summer, compete for the honor of 
being a junior winner in regattas to be held all 
over the country. 

There are no strings to this offer. It is not 
even necessary that you be a subscriber to Tug 
Youtn’s Companion to make you eligible to 
compete. If you are a boy or a 
girl between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, inclusive, you have your 
chance at the distinction of being a 
successful racing skipper. 

Outboard motor racing is one of 
the great new sports of our country. 
It is not so many years ago that an 
outboard motor was pretty much 
of a joke. It took you from ten 
minutes to half an hour to start one. 
You could never tell when it would 
decide not to run any more that 
day, and even if it did keep turn- 
ing it was to the accompaniment 
of noise and smell and a speed of 
not much more than four miles 
an hour. 


Takin 


Register at Once! 


But today! Outboard motors start with a turn 


of the flywheel. They are as silent and efficient - 


as the motors that drive your automobile. And 
for every pound of their weight they can deliver 
as high as one-third horsepower. Properly 
installed in a hull of the correct design, they can 
attain speeds as high as fifty miles per hour. 

No wonder that outboard motor racing is a 
sport that is sweeping the country. The first 
sanctioned regatta was held only nine years ago. 
Today it is estimated that fifty to seventy-five 
will be held, all over the country, between the 
first of June and the first of October! And the 
number of approved regattas cannot even be 
estimated. 

Many of these regattas will be held near your 
home this summer, under the supervision of 
officials of Outboard Division of the American 
Power Boat Association or the Mississippi Valley 
Power Boat Association. This gives you your 
chance. You can register, enter, and be im- 
mediately in competition for the splendid cups 
that Taz Yourn’s Companion will award later. 


The Youth's Companion's Cups 


In early October the great national regatca of 
the Outboard Divisions will be held in New 


Photo by Morris Rosenfeld 
the air: a high-speed outboard motor speed-boat pepias to 


— —probably on the Charles River basin, 
in Boston. To compete in this regatta, outboard 
motor racers from all over the country will con- 
verge on Boston and battle for the supremacy of 
the country. It will be a great Lghe— blue 
water, flashing hulls, breath-taking speed, great 
crowds lining the banks, the im- 
posing judges’ barge at the end of 
the course, thrills. of every sort. 

And to one skilful boy or girl 
between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, racing in the designated 
class, Taz Youru's Companion will 
offer a magnificent silver cup, for 
the perpetual possession of the win- 
ner in Tas Yourn's Companion 
class. 

But Taz Companion will do more 
than that. All over the country 


this summer sanctioned and ap- 
proved regattas will be held. To the 





leave the water as it reaches top speed. Fifty miles an hour is t 


set for this year’s speed record 


boy or girl between the ages of fifteen and cight- 
een, who between June 15 and October 15, scores 
the greatest total number of individual points 
for placing in any number of regattas, Taz Com- 
PANION will offer another cup, identical with that 
awarded to the national regatta winner—it like- 
wise to be the perpetual property of the winner. 


The Newest of Major Sports 


The prize won't be all. The national acclaim 
and recognition won't be all. jus as valuable 
as those two will be the knowledge of the winner 
that he has done his thrilling bit in the making 
of a new and splendid sport. For outboard motor 
racing is both. The enormous ms sory of the 
sport this year will seem small indeed judged by 
the standards of 1934. Tue Yours'’s Companion 
is proud of the distinction of having been the 
first magazine for young people to give official 
recognition to the sport by standing sponsor to 
competition—not merely because it is the first 
in the field but because it knows that it is helping 
to further a movement which has enormous po- 
tentialities as a clean, vigorous, fast, healthful 
sport for young people everywhere. Outboard 
motor racing is not restricted as to sex, but is a 
young people’s sport, particularly and uniquely. 

Next month we shall have more to tell you 
about details of the competitions, the prizes to 





be awarded, the special committee of award 


which will pass on all credentials, etc. 
Meanwhile, do not delay. Clip the coupon at 
once and send to the Outboard Motor Editor 


of Tae Yours's Companion for racing rules 
and other necessary information. 





Triumphs of Design 


If you have never used an out- 
board motor before you will be 
interested in the story of its develop- 
ment from its crude beginnings 
almost thirty years ago to the fast 
and efficient machine of today which 
makes great races and regattas 
possible. 

It is possible to trace the present 
universal interest in outboard 
motor racing to the engineering 
and designing triumphs which have 
made speed, safety, and -eliabilicy so much a 
matter of course. The idea of an outboard motor, 
which might be attached to the stern of a row- 
boat to lessen the labor of plying oars on a 
fishing trip, dates back to about the year 1900. 


e goal 


In the picture below the speed-boat is just 
leaving the water; the boat above has leaped 
clear of it, so tremendous is the speed at which 

it is traveling 


Bat in that now far-off year, the automobile 
itself was more a curiosity than a machine, and 
the public in general knew nothing of how to 
handle a gasoline motor, That work was 
thought of, quite understandably, as a job for a 
skilled mechanic. And so it was not until the 
year 1909 that the first really suc- 
cessful outboard motor was placed 
on the market, and the public, in 
any measure, began to appreciate 
the outboard idea. The term out- 
board was then not in use. Such 
motors were called ‘detachable 
rowboat motors."’ 

The first motor was a single 
cylinder machine. It made 900 
revolutions per minute, could reach 
a speed of + he six miles per hour, 
developed 144 horsepower and 
weighed 52 pounds. For 1909 this 
was phenomenal. Yet only twelve 
years later, a two-cylinder engine 
was developed that weighed 35 
pounds and yet was capable of 
developing double the horsepower 
of the first carly single cylinder 
engine. And the weight of the single cylinder 
ensine was slowly but surely lowered to less 
than half that of the 1909 machine 


More Speed, Less Weight 


Amazing though these achievements are, they 
themselves become insignificant compared to the 
advances of the last two years. In 1928 a twin- 
cylinder motor was brought out which developed 
twenty-five horsepower—almost ten times as 
much as the first light twin could develop only 
seven years earlier. Meanwhile, engincering 
advances had permitted a great increase in 
engine speed. Speeds of $000 revolutions per 
minute are commonplace today. No wender 
that records are going to fall when the youthful 
racers of the country begin the 1929 season in 
earnest. 








OuTBoARD Moror Epiror 
The Youth’s Companion, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


I intend to enter one or both 
of the competitions whereby I 
can win a Youth’s Companion 
Outboard Racing Cup. Please 
send me without delay the official 
rule book of the American Power 
Boat Association, and other in- 





CUT THIS COUPON OUT NOW! 


It will bring you full informa- 
tion on how to compete in the 
great Outboard Motor Regattas 


formation on entry, competition, 
etc., which I should have to com- 
pete to best advantage. 

Name.... 


COR! 


p TESA EE FR 


[PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS CLEARLY] 
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Counting Cars with Light 
Hudson Tunnel Uses an Electric Eye 


TH beam of light in the picture below is part 
of the ingenious apparatus which is he in 
the Holland Tunnel to record the number of cars 
passing through. The light falls on a small 
photoelectric cell, which is cut off each time a 
car passes. This causes an electrical impulse 
to actuate the numbering mechanism, which is 
located in the office of the Hudson Tunnel Com- 
mission in the Gray- 
bar Building, New 





















peeadiiee gee A Chain for St. Paul’s | 
anism is the tiny 
apparatus standing A Cathedral Calls on Engineering 
at the edge of tl 
a pg hed EATHER and time have so affected the 


vast dome of the Cathedral of St. Paul in 
London that experts some time ago predicted 
its collapse unless it were strengthened. Now 
engineers have made arrangements to circle the 
dome with an 
enormous’ chain 
made of stainless 
rust-proof _ steel, 
which will pre- 
vent any spread- 
ing of the ox’ 
foundations. In 


by 


Interna 





the picture at 
the right you see 
some of the 
links of this 
huge and extraor- 
dinary chain 
' (Photo by Wide 
a World 





Communication Gains Another Link 
These Strange Floats Help to Lay a Baltic Cable 


HE objects below are not a shipment of 
watermelons, but a number of balloon buoys, 
which are used in cable-laying. The cable 
in this case is the new one connecting Swe- 
den and Finland across the bed of the 
Baltic Sea. It represents the newest fea- 
tures of cable design, for nine 
conversations can be carried 
on through it at the same 
time. (Photo by P. & A 


IF YOU ARE A JUNIOR SCIENTIST 


OR ENGINEER 


Engineers Make Speed and Safety Their Goal at Sea 
Modern Apparatus and Methods of Construction All Benefit the Traveler 


MMOOEEN engineering, which has contrib- 

uted so much to the speed and safety of 
travel by land and air, has not been idle on the 
sea. In the two pictures directly below, you see 
two of the recent aids which science has supplied 
to the navigator. At lower left is a scene in the 
Sperry factory in New York, where a gyrocompass 
is being tested on a special machine for pitch, 
roll zs yaw. The gyrocompass, sestinal with 
a rotor which revolves at bigh speed, always 
points to the true north, and not to the magnetic 
north. The machine in the picture simulates 
perfectly the motions of a ship at sea. The 
compass is so supported that it will remain 
perfectly upright no matter how heavily the 
ship may be tossed about by a storm. At lower 
right is a standard Sperry gyrocompass installed 
on the bridge of a ship, together with the 
Sperry gyro pilot, known to seamen as Me- 
chanical Mike, a device which will steer a vessel 
automatically on any course set. Its construc- 
tion is such that ordinary hand steering or hand- 


Heat From Stars ay 


Scientists Can Measure It Now 


EASURING the heat of a planet many 

millions of miles away is a task of the 
utmost difficulty, but science has solved the 
problem through the use of extremely delicate 
thermocouples. A thermocouple consists simply 
of a junction of two different elements, which 
when heated generates an electric current. The 
current can be measured with an extremely sen- 
sitive ammeter known as a_ galvanometer. 


Theremocouples made of very minute wires 
are sentitive enough to measure the amount of 





heat received from a star. The weight of a 
complete thermocouple for this purpose, includ- 
ing the connecting wires, is about 1/1000 that of 
a single drop ar water. In the picture Dr. 
Seth B. Nicholson and Dr. Edison Pettit of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, Calif., are shown 
with a portion of the thermocouple which is 
used to measure the heat of the moon. (Photo 
by Wide World 


TURN NOW TO THE Y. C. 





electric steering is possible in case of emergency 
The development of an automatic steering de- 
vice remained an inventor's dream for many 
years, until the gyrocompass made it possible. 
The mechanical steersman holds a ship on a 
truer course than hand steering and in that way 
shows a saving in fuel on a long trip. 

At the left is the stern of the great steamship 
Majestic, as she appeared in the Southampton 
dry dock. Her four enormous propellers are the 
last word in efficiency of design and skill in 
manufacturing. They are able to drive this ship 
weighing 56,621 tons through the water at an 
average speed greater than twenty knots. 

In the picture inset below you see how a 
battleship looks in course of construction. This 
are iy ee was taken at the Puget Sound Navy 

ard, Bremerton, Wash., neaf Seattle. Instead 
of being built on ways, the entire vessel is being 
constructed in a dry dock, and will not be 
launched until she is completely fitted. (Photos 
by Wide World and Ewing Galloway) 





Dredging With Electricity 
This Machine Cleans a Mile a Day 


LECTRICITY is already replacing steam in 

ocean liners and locomotives. Now it has 
been adopted for a new use. The machine which 
you see above is a gas-electric dredge, in which 
the power plant, instead of being a steam en- 
gine, is an electric generator driven by an in- 
ternal-combustion motor. It is being used in the 
Imperial Valley Irrigation District ot California 
It is claimed that this new dredge will do three 
times the work of other dredges of similar size, 
handling an area of a mile and a half every ten 
hours Photo by Underwood & Underwood ) 





A Garage Like a Snail Shell 


This Model Is Designed in Spirals 


R.R.G. F. LIVINGSTONE of London and 

a model of the new spiral garage which he 

has invented are shown in the picture above. 

The floors are built with a mean gradient of one 

in twenty-five, with accommodation for cars 

all along the sides. It will probably be built in 

the shape of a circle, and should form an inter- 

esting contribution to modern architectural 
design. (Photo by International) 
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The Flying Cabinet 


Here Are the Nation’s Air Executives 


[N the picture above are the three men who 

form what is known as ‘The Flying Cabi- 
net.'" They are, beginning at the left, David S. 
Ingalls, the newly appointed Secretary of the 
Navy for Aéronautics, F. Trubee Davison, and 
William P. MacCracken, who hold similar 
positions in the War and Commerce depar tments 
respectively Photo by Underwood & Underwod) 





Engines Like Torpedoes 
This Plane Uses an Unusual Type 


NE of the unusual features of the great 

German plane, Kondor, is the powerful 
exterior torpedo-shaped motor used. There 
are four of them, two on each side of the fuselage 
[he propeller, instead of being close to the en- 
gine as in most planes, is several feet away. 
The plane's interior is one of the most luxurious 
yet buile. (Photo by International 


Hot Wires to Measure Wind | 


A New Help in the Study of Aeronautics 
a KUETHE, aérodynamical secretary 


at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, is 
shown in the picture below with a new appara- 
tus for measuring wind velocity. The measure- 
ments are made with an electrically heated wire 
only a fifth as large in diameter as a human hair 
Photo by Wide World) 





Parachutes Large Enough to Support an Airplane 


Planes as Well as Pilots May Some Day Float to Safety through Their Use 


F it were possible to discover a way to land 

a disabled airplane safely, many fatal acci- 
dents in the air could be avoided. Now Herd 
McClellan, a well-known West Coast parachute 
expert, has developed a parachute 85 feet in 
diameter, containing 4,455 square feet of fabric, 
which he believes is large enough to support an 
airplane. This enormous parachute is shown 
on the right beside one of regulation size. The 

ckets around the circumference are claimed 
an inventor to give a greater lifting surface, 
while the cap-like top makes it possible to 
regulate the speed of the downward flight 
Patent rights have been turned over to the 
United States government, whose aviation ex- 
perts are expected to give the new design the 
most rigid tests. Just how a giant parachute 
would be attached to a plane and stored ready 
for use has not been divulged. Difficult prob- 
lems are involved in loosing it at the proper time 
and supplying fastenings which would not tear 
loose han the parachute opened and took up 
the entire strain of supporting the plane, but 
their solution might prove a great help to 


aviators. If it were possible for a pilot to open 
up such a parachute whenever an accident 
occurred to his motor or controls, many lives 
as well as great amounts of money might 
be saved. When an airplane crashes, the 
loss may run as high as $40,000. It is 
possible that parachutes might save 
all this. (Photo by Wid: World) 


This Tiny Siren Floods a Field with Light 
By Its Use Pilots High in the Air May Illumine a Field before They Land 







N December, 1927, Tue 

Yourn’s CoMPANION 
published a picture of Dr 
T. Spooner, together with 
the apparatus which he 
had developed for turning 
on flood lights at an air- 
port by means of the sound 
of an approaching airplane 
motor. Many inventors 
have been working on such 
a device since then, and re- 
cently at the Newark Air- 
port, Newark, N. J., a 
new apparatus of this 
type was put into suc- 
cessful operation. In the 
picture above you see the tiny wind-driven 
siren which supplies a sound of the necessary 
pitch and intensity. At the right is a plane, 
flying high above the floodlight platform, which 
is equipped with an ‘‘electric ear The great 
light has just been turned on by the sound of 
the siren, but because the picture was taken in 
the daytime the beam does not show The 
electric ear itself, which contains the sound- 


Fog Cannot Hide This Super-Beacon 
The Cleveland Airport Adds a New Safety Device for Aviators 


FOG. one of the deadliest enemies 
of aviation, is said to be suc- 
cessfully combated by a new 
type of airport beacon which 
has been recently installed 
at the Cleveland Municipal 
Airport a: Cleveland, 
Ohio. The strange ap- 
paratus, with iin i hettary 
of lights, is shown in the 
picture on the right. It 
provides a great fan of light 
which, when rotated, reaches 
the pilot of a plane at whatever 
angle he may approach the field 
One-half of this fan is red and the 
other white. Automatic rotation 
produces alternate red and white 
flashes, which enable the avia- 
tor to distinguish the air- 
port at once from such 
other brightly illumin- 
ated places as parks, rail- 
road yards and streets. 
The high intensity beams 
are projected by the large 

















Jower lights, of which there arc 
four, two red and two white 
The upper lights, designed 
to project a beam of light 
less intense but at a higher 
angle, are standard narrow- 
beam flood-light projec- 
tors. The lower lights 
are identical in design 
with those used to mark 
airways. If this beacon 
proves as successful in use 
as airport designers and en- 
gineers ac it may make it 
possible to mark every airport 
with lights which vary in color or 
duration of flashes, enabling a 
pilot to identify them from the 
air just as a lighthouse is now 
identified from the sea. 
The new beacon was devel 
oped by engineers of the 
General Electric Com- 


ing on further improve- 
ments for it. 


pany, who are now work-, 


sensitive apparatus, is part of the Televox, the 
Westinghouse mechanical man invented by Roy 


| J. Wensley. The lower picture in this group 


shows a close-up of the ear. The device is 
expected to be al pastiche service to pilots of 
mail planes, who must do much of their flying 
and landing at night. The pilot, on approaching 
the airport, turns on his siren, whose note may 
be set for any determined 
frequency. The sound is 
yA picked up by the ear, and in 
he case of the Newark Air- 
port turns on a 24,000,000- 
candle-power flood-lighting 
system. One of the essen- 
tial parts of the sound-sensi- 
tive mechanism is a Knowles 
gtid-glow tube which turns 
on the proper switches 
through a series of interme 
diate tubes and relays as 
soon as it has been activated 
by the sound of the siren 
Photos by Wide World and 
International ) 





An Automatic News Bureau 


It Uses Telegraphy and Radio 


HE gentleman in the picture above is operat- 

ing one of a battery of telephone typewriters, 
machines which make it possible to transmit 
information directly to a number of different 
and widely separated points. The machines 
above are located at the U. S. Weather Bureau 
at Chicago, Ill. The Weather Bureau, National 
Air Transport, Boeing Air Transport, Universal 
Air Lines, City of Chicago Air-mail Post Office, 
are all connected with the Chicago Municipal 
Airport, through the U. S. Radio Station at 
Maywood, Ill. Weather reports, plane move- 
ments and other information are received from 
distant fields by 
radio. At the 
right is an ex- : 
ample of how 


yk. ee ieee renee oe 
a message ts re- a ieee ee 
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; ‘es te 10000 
ceived by the aie en tee % 
telephone type- 2 mage ng 

writer. (Photos (imine rey ects 


by Underwood & 
Underwood 





Shall We Have Aerial Trains in the Future? 
Experiments in Europe and America Are Already Being Made with Them 


N the picture above you 
see the end of the first 
flight in America of an 
aérial train—a glider towed 
behind an airplane. The “= 
Fokker monoplane took off 
with its glider in tow at 
the end of a 500-foot rope 
and flew for about “200 


} more extensive tests haye 

been made. One of the 

az ‘locomotive’ planes and a 
glider are shown at the left. 

Several gliders, all of which 

may be landed independent- 

ly, have been towed stic- 

cessfully by one plane 


Upper photo by Underwood 


miles i @& Underwood, lower by In- 
At Cassel, Germany, even ternational) 








IF YOU ARE A JUNIOR SCIENTIST OR ENGINEER TURN NOW TO THE Y.C. LAB ON PAGE 340 
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Set your targets before a hill 
Shooting Is Great Sport’ 
But Never Lose Sight of Precautions 


7 VERY boy likes target practice. Too few 
realize the range of even the .22 short and 
the danger in careless use of small rifles. Some 
believe that the .22 is harmless beyond 
fifty yards, but this is not so. I have owned and 
used several rifles of .22 caliber, and have used 
shorts, long rifles and special rim-fire. I have 
found that my model could kill a large duck at 
200 yards with the short cartridge 
Cattle, sheep, horses and men roam the forests 
and open spaces in all parts of our country. Law, 
custom and decency call for extreme precautions 
against injury to any of them. Therefore, when 
you indulge in target practice do as the Army 
1 set your targets before a steep hill, so 


short 


does ancdc 
that your lead will sink into the dirt and neither 
go ranging on into the distance, nor glance off a 
rock surface and depart at an unknown angle. 

Domestic animals must be neither injured nor 
frightened by your acts. State and Federal laws 
insist upon this 

It is well to remember that there are few ani- 
mals or birds you can shoot in summer, without 
injury to people. Red squirrels and woodchucks 
are both fair game, for they are enemies of man. 
The chuck destroys crops on farms, the red quir- 
re! destroys nests, eggs and young birds 
never shoot at anything 
what it is. Scores of men are 
killed each year by hasty or reckless shooting. 
Never be a ‘‘shooting fool."’ 


Remember this rule 


until you knou 





Wheu lightning strikes, it seeks a tree 


Outwitting Storms and Cold 
Not as Difficult as It Might Seem 


4 VERY camper must expect storms and should 
understand how to weather them safely, no 
matter what form they may assume. If 
tent is properly made of the right material it will 
provide good protection, but a tent is not per- 
fect, and a wind squall or a twister may pull it 
free at one twisting jerk, as it might lift a thatch 
or unroot a house 
If you are caught in a rainstorm far from tent 
or lean-to and a great tree seems to offer shelter, 
better take a chance elsewhere. Lightning loves 
wet wood and delights in climbing down a tree 
and ripping the branches off on its way, then 
killing any living creature sheltered by the 
spreading top. A projecting rock flange, a hole 
under a great fallen tree, the lee side of a ledge, 
are all safer and almost as dry shelters, while a 
half-yard width of bark and a shoulder cape made 
of marsh grass are almost as good as an umbrella 
A scrap of canvas over the shoulders turns rain 
ry well, particularly if given a coating of 
In addition the same scrap can 
be used to keep the dust off supplies in dry 
weather. 
If you have taken care to provide a windbreak, 
a sudden flurry of wind, unless it is a gale, is 
half spent before it reaches your tent or shelter 
If you are a late camper and get a slight fall of 
snow and some sharp nights, remember that, if 
you dig a pit a foot deep and as large as a bed, 
heat five large flat stones—about fifteen pounds 
and when they are hot 
*See also the arti ym targets by Y. C. Lab 
Councilor Dale R. Van Horr page 283 for May. 
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W aterproofing 


each is a good weight 





place them in the pit, one in the center, one not 
far from each corner, and replace the soil and 
wait until the steaming has almost ceased, you 
can roll in one blanket on the soft dirt and be 
warm all night. Or you can build a long fire 
at the base of a ledge, heat the ground and the 
rock well, build a grass, pel ad a pine-tip bed 
after the coals are removed, then lie with your 
back six or eight inches from the ledge, and keep 
perfectly warm and comfortable. A canvas 
tarpaulin over the blanket takes care of any 
snow that may fall at night. 


What Bait for What Fish? 


A Few Hints for the Angler 


"THERE is no more pleasurable occupation for 
the camper than spending a few hours in 
catching fish for his next meal. There are so 
many kinds of edible fish in our lakes and streams 
that this is usually a comparatively easy matter. 
What about bait? 
For a hungry bass, no bait or lure is more at- 





Letting bacon grease drip on cooking perch 


tractive than a white grubworm. A slender 
little green frog is another almost irresistible 
lure. Smal! crawfish are usually successful, too. 

A thin strip of bacon or salt pork, cut to a 
swallowtail at one end, has often filled a frying- 
pan with fish. Even a white rag has done the 
same, and once a white stone, thin and the size 
of a nickel, kept me from going hungry, for my 
hook went through the hole in the stone and a 
two-pound bass just had to learn what the thing 
was 

Grasshoppers, white moths, little red butter- 
flies with tan spots on their wings, a pale-green 
katydid, a bit of dried beef, are all worth a trial 
and have all served the purpose, but as a killing 
bait in trout fishing a bit of 
fresh venison overtops all 
others. Many men in the 
woods of Maine, having a 
supply of deer meat, have 
added a course to dinner by 
taking fat trout with it as bait. 

Bass are full of curiosity and 
eagerness, when hungry. A 
little pebble snapped into the 
water will often bring them 
from right, left and front, to 
investigate. Then a_ hook, 
well covered by almost any 
sort of bait, if tossed before 
the advancing horde, gets you 





known a sailor to go aloft in a 
storm off Hatteras and have 
five ratlines break under his 
feet, but his grip on the 
shrouds supported him so well 
that he reached the masthead 
in safety. The two rules go 
well together, and if you tike 
to climb trees remember both 
and apply them by taking 
hold of small limbs close to 
the bole, or trunk. Often a 
branch will peel out a long 
oval with stringy ends and go 
crashing down if weight is 
applied well out on it. 

t is well to know your tree. 
Some varieties have very brit- 
tle branches; others are tough, 
elastic and strong. A little 
study of trees in a heavy wind 
will teach you much, for there 
is a springy action to the 
tough-fibered - trees, ° and a 
more jerky, shorter sweep to the brittle. If 
twigs snap easily in your fingers, larger branches 
too will break easily. 

If you wish to climb rock formations, two 
things are absolutely essential to safety: strong, 
heavy soles and an instinctive sense of poise or 
balance. Often in such climbing it becomes 
necessary to depend on the edge of a sole to 
hook a single inch of projection and hold you 
in safety. A thin sole would bend upward, slip 
and let you down, perhaps a thousand feet. 
Your foot must be well-shod and in shoes with 
soles that not only protect your feet against 
sharp rocks but give you a level, solid footing 
if only an edge rests on a rock projection. 

Often a rock climber reaches a point where one 
instant of shaky nerves, a single hesitant mo- 
ment, destroys his confident balance. When 
that happens the chances are good that he must 
be rescued by some more experienced and cooler- 
headed person. Look out for rocks that have 
begun to disintegrate. An inch-thick layer may 
offer tochold and then without warning crumble 
into cubes. 
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If You Are a Seaman 
Practice and Enforce These Rules 


HERE are certain rules for handling any 

type of water-craft that must always be 
observed. These’ have been formed as the result 
of many years of experience, 
by men who have witnessed 
the results of carelessness or 
panic. They are not surmises 
or guesswork, but cautions as 
vital as those of scouts in 
hostile Indian country. They 
are as essential as holding your 
breath when diving or step- 
ping carefully among rattle- 
snakes. 

The first and most generally 
emphasized is that no person 
in a boat should ever stand up 
without warning others of 
what he is going to do. 





afish. If you want to get a Another imperative rule is 
eee troll past rushes or at that one competent person 
ilypads and be ready for quick ~ must be the skipper and all 
action. Pickerel like to lurk a. others must obey his every 
among the stems and do asprint RE command. In a sailboat, be 
to get anything edible that is ~< careful to keep your hands off 
mary Bass, on the other > all ropes unless the skipper 


rand, prefer the shade of a 
rock or sunken log and plenty 
of open water at their fins. 

Sunfish and yellow perch care nothing about 
shade. No finer table fish can be found in our 
lakes than the slim little perch, toothsome and 
sweet flavored as a trout. Fie illustration shows 
a method by which perch can be cooked 


Climbing Trees and Rocks 
Good Outdoor Shoes Are Essential 


HE old-time sailor had one rule that he never 

broke—never to let go a good hold until he 
had another. A second rule, when he was aloft, 
was that his hand must grip the shrouds and 
not the ratlines, as the ratlines, which are ste 
in the rope ladder, are small and the shrouds 
the side ropes of the ladder) large, and a sudden 
heeling over of the ship might jerk his weight 
down on a ratline and break it. The big shroud 
lines would carry almost any strain. I have 


Keep low in any craft 


orders you to haul in or slack 
off. If the boat heels over and 
ships water, never scramble 
for the high side; at most merely lean, and do it 
deliberately, with no violent motion. Avoid 
panic. If you are in the water and wish to get 
into a boat, always go to bow or stern. Never 
board from the side. 

In steering a boat, remember that it requires 
little rudder to hold her head on the course, al- 
though it calls for much to bring her back to it 
after she has yawed widely or got clear off the 
course. Dragging a rudder is the indisputable 

oof of a greenhorn. If the craft yaws, meet 
ie instantly, firmly, yet gently, and set her 
straight. Do not send her weaving. 

In a sailboat you must learn to judge your 

rfection of run by the feel of the sheet in your 
Rand. An expert can always tell whether he can 
sail half a point closer into the eye of a wind 
or must yield half a point. The real sailor knows 


instantly when his sail is pulling to the limit 
and detects the least loss of power as quickly as a 





Handholds and footholds 


jockey notes the slackening of 
speed in a runout colt. A sail 
should hold a smooth, taut 
surface, with no quivering of 
the leech. Any shiver or 
ripple of canvas at the corner 
or leech means that you are 
spilling wind and losing speed. 


Your Shelter 


An Axe Is Enough to 
Make One 


F you are out in the wilds 

without a tent you need 
not fear cold, rain, or winds 
that are less than a gale or 
tornado, if you know how to 
utilize natural resources. Sup- 
; pose you are out in a forest 
and see a storm brewing. Your 
only equipment is a belt-axe or 
some similar instrument. 

Look about for two trees, close together, with 
low branches. Then find or cut a pole long 
poy to reach past both trees and lay it on 
low branches against the boles or trunks of the 
trees on the side toward the wind. Now secure 
a number of slim poles and lay them on this 
pole, with their lower ends on the ground and 
on the windward side. Lay branches os brush 
flat across these for the entire length. The poles 
are rafters, the layer of brush is sheathing; and 
a thick layer of marsh grass, in overlapping 
layers, shingles the roof and windbreak com- 
bination. A few saplings over the grass holds it 
down, just as the Swine peasants weight their 
roofs down with stones. 

A pair of forked stakes will serve if the trees 
are not the kind with low branches. This is the 
lean-to of the pioneer, easy to construct, excel- 
lent in service, and can be built in all sizes, 
from the width and length of a bed up. The 
smallest size, suitable for one person, with a 
fire burning before the open oad, as protected 
a man without even a blanket, the sloping roof 
reflecting the heat upon him while he slept. 
This kind is usually somewhat inclosed by a 
thick wall of leafy branches at each side; the 
smallest size is rarely above four feet high at the 
ridgepole, while the large one is usually six 
feet high. Peeled bark is often used instead of 
grass. 

There are many forms of shelters: lean-to, 
hogan, teepee, wigwam, jacal, dugout, Osage, 
Piute and Hopi huts, and others. The Navaho 
hogan is a semi-permanent abode requiring hard 
labor and a good deal of wood. It starts with a 
circular trench in which are set closely fitted 
posts, coming four feet above ground. A second 
tier is placed on top of this, held together by 
interlaced withes or branches and leanin 
slightly toward the center. On these a thir 
lot meets in the center to form a roof, the whole 
well plastered with clay. 

The teepee of the plains Indians is the acme 
of camp comfort, but few white men know how 
to build one and control the smoke vent. The 
dugout is simple if you have a steep knoll. Cuta 
channel through the upper part of it, and then 
laya crons-eekcl at cach end, a ridgepole on them, 
and proceed to rafter up from each side. Sheath 





A shelter for emergencies 


it with brush, add an overlay of grass and sand- 
clay waterproofing on top. What some call a 
wattle hut is good. Stakes are set in a double 
line in oblong shape, and are tied at the top 
with withes to leave them three inches apart. 
Willows laid between the rows and rammed 
down tightly make good walls, which may be 
made tight with mud chrown on by hand, 
trowel or a piece of board whittled into a 
addle. Use the pole and grass construction 
or the roof. In making walls alternate willows 
to even up the butts half each way. 


E. E. Harrman 
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TARS are over us 

in the daytime. 
The planet Venus can 
even be seen with the 
eye and can be photo- 
graphed in broad day- 
light. And of course the sun is a star. Day- 
light is really starlight, of a kind, blazing 
from our own great near-by star, the sun 
This special starlight of our own, which we 
call sunshine, is different from the shine of 
many other stars. Even with our own un- 
aided eyes we can attest the fact that the 
stars differ, for Betelgeuse looks red and 
Sirius shines a brilliant blue-white, while 
others appear yellow. But quite exact differ- 
ences and measures can be made by let- 
ting these different lights pass through 
a prism. We then not only see a spread- 
out ray separated into the colors we 
call the rainbow or spectrum, but see 
also bright and dark lines that differ 
with the materials, speed and tempera 
ture of each star. 

In 1842 a man named Doppler dis- 
covered that when the light causing a 
spectrum was at a varying distance the 
lines in that spectrum would be shifted 
to the right or the left. By this great 
discovery men have been able to tell the 
speed and direction of stars that look to 
us to be motionless, just as a distant [ 
airplane may look like a motionless 
speck, though coming toward us at 
breakneck speed. 

This study of rainbows, the analysis 
of light, is called spectroscopy, a whole 
science in itself. The brighter stars 
have all been classified and catalogued 
by their spectra, and from the bulk re- 
sults a a. has been deduced for the 
motion in space of our own star, the 
sun. The specialists tell us our sun is 
going at a speed of 19.6 kilometers per second 
toward the space in our sky on which the 
constellation Hercules is projected (18 hours 
2.4 minutes + 29°.2). 

Wild stories and schemes are continually 
getting into the newspapers about the 
possibilities of signaling some near-by planet 
in the sky by wireless, mirrors, and what 
not. As fantastic and impractical as all these 
have so far been, it is true that real and 
accurate messages are daily being received 
from not only the near-by bodies but the most 
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remote stars that we can see or photograph 
with a huge telescope. These messages 
are of course physical, like the reaction of a 
thermometer, not messages compiled by 
finite intellects, but messages none the less, 
andthe excitement of astronomy is the daily 
progress of men in learning better and better 
to read them—as puzzling a study as the de- 
ciphering of such a code as that in Poe's 
story ‘“The Gold Bug.”’ 








The effect of a prism on composite white light. Its 


wedge of 


coming out on the other side arranged in the order of 

the rainbow: red, yellow, green, through blue to violet. 

ctrum has lines of different intensities across it, 

according to the composition and : > of the 
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In the Sky This Month 
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Here, enlarged about ten times, 
are three star spectra, which, 
after computing and measuring, 
reveal the composition, tempera- 
ture, speed and direction of the 
stars. The heavy black bands 
shown each side of the star 
images are comparison spectra 
flashed in at the camera 


Star Messages to Decode 
By D. H. and J. F. Chappell 


Lick Observatory, University of 
California 


Tor example, work 
has been done at 
Mount Wilson and at 
the Lick Observatory 
to lead the delicate 
light of the faint 
companion of Sirius (now in the extreme 
west at sunset) through the spectroscope. 
The slightest fault of guiding the telescope 
will befog the plate with light from the 
major star. Spectral photographs already 
obtained, after various measuring and 
computations, are read thus: Here, revolv- 
ing with the great Sirius in an ellipse about 
a common center once every fifty years, is 
a strange companion, only one ten-thou- 





A three-prism spectroscope attacuca to we 
great telescope at the Lick Observatory. Some 
of the electric wires seen in this print to the 
right are for flashing in at two or three differ- 
ent moments during the star exposure an 


artificial spectrum. In this way a near-by, 
motionless and known set of lines can be 
compared with the speeding, unknown star. 
A covering is used over this instrument to 
insure thermal control, as even a slight 
change in temperature will spoil the focus. 
The telescope is guided by clockwork which 
eliminates the motion of the earth 


sandth as bright as Sirius but having a mass 
two-fifths as great. The amazingly high 
density of this little companion is 50,000 
times the density of water. It is of Class 
A4 or A5, a class later than that of Sirius, 
so that, if their history began at one time, 
this little star has matured faster. This 
star sends us also its approval of Einstein, for 
measures show a shift of spectral lines toward 
the red in agreement with the theory held for 
light waves originating in a strong gravi- 
tational field, a shift of + 0.29 Angstroms. 

Today the forefront of the 
astronomy bartle is said to 
be in the atomic sector, with 
cameras and Spectroscopes as 
the chief guns. That 1s, be- 
liefs are changing faster and 
science progressing most im- 
pressively in atomic theory 
This theory is closest linked 
with erent The study 
of the lines in the prismic light 
from the stars, including our 
own sun, gives us today one 
of the chief sources of know!l- 
edge of the differing atomic 
states. These lines may some 
of them be artificially pro- 
duced in great furnaces and electric devices 
such as are being used in the laboratory 
of King and others at Pasadena (the 
Mount Wilson offices). Doctor Russell 
of Princeton has this spring brought out 
measures and estimates of the total amount 
and relative quantities of the various 
elements in our sun, even allowing for 
regions of spectral activity, beyond wave- 
lengths of human apprehension. 


together, 








The Housetop Fence 
The Companion’s Religious Article 


ONE of the first things to attract the attention 
of the visitor to the quaint Island of 
Nantucket is the number of fences to be seen on 
the tops of the houses. It looks as if a small 
dooryard had been lifted bodily to the roof and 
rebuilt around the big red brick chimney. But 
when you are invited to ascend to the housetop 
to enjoy the view of the moors and ocean which 
makes Nantucket so fascinating, you learn the 
meaning of the strangely located fence. 

It is not a real fence at all, but a rail that sur- 
rounds a wooden platform. This platform is 
called sometimes a ‘roof walk,” sometimes more 
tragically a ‘‘widow's walk."’ The explanation 
of this curious bit of architecture furnishes an 
interesting study in psychology. When an old 
ship captain retired after half a century of ser- 
vice on the deck of a vessel and built a home for 
his declining days, he was still a creature of 
habit. He must have the feel of a wooden deck 
under his shoes. He must have a high place like 
a ship's bridge whence he can look off. Accord- 
ingly, he constructed a roof walk on his house- 
top; and several hours each day he would pace 
to and fro, smoking pot y , watching the ship- 
ping in the harbor, and dreaming of the times 
when he and a hundred other shipmasters used 
to sail out from Nantucket on w baling cruises in 
the Pacific. If after a house had been thus 
equipped with a roof walk the master of the 
house again set sail on a voyage, the walk would 
be used by his wife as she climbed up where she 
could watch and wait for his returning vessel. 
Often, alas! he never returned, so the roof walk 
came to be known as the widow's walk. 

Much as the whaling captain, when a resident 
on land at last, used to hark back thus to his 
days on the water, so the soul of man living his 
life amid the things of time and space ever feels 
the tug of the unseen spiritual world to which he 
ultimately belongs. We came from God; we 
never can be utterly oblivious of God. Our 
citizenship is in heaven; heaven never can be 
entire'y left out of the reckoning. So when 
Sunday comes around the wise person is he who 
uses the church as a roof walk whither he 
resorts to scan again the broad horizon of the 
spiritual unive.se. Church-going is not a waste 
of time. It is rather a reminder that time is not 
everything. Beyond our little Nantucket ot ° 
time stretches the open Atlantic of eternity. 
Some day we shall again set sail on that mystic, 
shoreless and yet benignant ocean. 


More About Teeth 
The Companion’s Medical Article 


past month we learned how vitally important 
sound teeth and a clean, healthy mouth are 
to general health. We also learned one of the 
few correct ways of brushing the teeth. 

No matter how much you brush your teeth, 
however, they must not be otherwise neglected. 
They should be cleansed and examined by a 
competent dentist at least twice a year. You 
should frequently permit him to remove the 
bacteria-breeding film and the tiny particles of 
tartar that irritate and inflame the gums. He 
will also be able to discover all the small cavities 
and fill them before they have done much harm. 

All teeth must be carefully watched, the 
temporary teeth as well as the permanent ones. 
As arule, all the temporary teeth are in place by 
the end of the second year, usually remaining 
until about the age of twelve. It is important 
that each one of these temporary teeth stays in 
place until its permanent successor is ready to 
appear. If any are lost before that time, the jaw 
does not develop properly, and crooked pérma- 
nent teeth are the eventual result. For this 
reason the temporary teeth should be carefully 
cared for and filled when needed 

The first permanent teeth, the so-called six- 
year molars, begin to appear about the end of 
the sixth year. These come just behind all the 
temporary teeth, for which reason they are some- 
times mistaken for temporary ones. From six to 
twelve the permanent teeth gradually replace the 
temporary ones Later on, in back of the six- 
year molars, come the twelve-year molafs, and 
finally, after seventeen, the third molars, or 
wisdom teeth 

By the very nature of their formation, half or 
more of the teeth in the mouth at any one time 
after seven are liable to have small imperfections. 
Only one six-year molar in every 25,000 fails to 
require filling before its owner is twenty-five 


Only a few of us can be said to have really 
good teeth. With our soft modern foods, 
cavities and decay attack us all. Neglected 
cavities lead to unnecessary pain and possibly 
to abscesses and loss of teeth 

How are we to protect our teeth, besides 
brushing them carefully and going regularly to 
a dentist? Perhaps the single most important 
way is to choose food wisely. We eat for two 
reasons: to grow and to repair damaged and 
worn-out tissues, and to supply the erergy to 
play and work and think. To grow up with 
strong bones and good teeth you must have the 
ete yrs minerals and vitamines such as are 
found in milk, eggs, meat, most grains, leafy 
vegetables and fruits. To supply energy you 
must have the starches, sugars and fats found in 
bread, vegetables, like potatoes, peas, beans and 
corn,’ fat meat; cake and candy are to be used 
moderately. 

The vital need of the teeth is the mineral cal- 
cium. To supply it you must eat not only foods 
which contain it, but also the foods with vita- 
mines. The vitamines perform a very curious and 
still little-understood function. They do not 
help build up the teeth by themselves, but they 
aid the body in taking the calcium from food 
and building it into teeth and bones. Eat plenty 
of whole-wheat bread, milk, lettuce, cabbage, 
spinach, meat and eggs, potatocs, all the green 
vegetables, and such fruits as oranges, apples, 
figs and prunes: Eat sparingly of cake and 
pastries. And finally and most important of all, 
brush your teeth and gums at least twice a day, 
and preferably after every meal 

Don't forget that chewing is one of the most 
important parts of eating—important not only 
to digestion but to the teeth themselves, for it 
helps to keep them clean and to strengthen and 
develop the jaw 

W. Vernon Ryver, D.M.D 


The Dry Hand 
The Best Trick of the Month 


BOWL of water is required for this exhibi- 

tion. First, you show your hand on both 
sides; then you dip it slowly into the bow! of 
water until it is entirely immersed 

Naturally everyone expects to see your hand 
withdrawn dripping wet; instead, you defy 
a natural law and bring 
forth the hand 
lutely dry! 

This is accomplished 
by a bit of preparation 
The hand must be cov- 
ered with a substance 
that will shed the water 
Some brands of talcum 
owder may be used; 
Deopedians powder is 
passable; but the best 
preparation is stearate 
of zinc, which is a pow- 
der obtainable at all drugstores 

The powder should be sprinkled over the hand 
and rubbed in. It will be invisible, and the 
hand will appear quite normal. But when the 
hand is put into the water and removed the liquid 
will have no effect. The hand will be quite 
dry, and the reason will not be detectable 


abso- 


About Presidents 
Have We Had Thirty or Thirty-One? 


N the April issue of Taz Yourn's Companion, 
Paul R. Leach, the well-known political 
writer, made the statement in the course of his 
article on President Hoover that the latter was 
the thirticth President of the United States 
No sooner had the issue left the presses than let 
ters began to arrive asking if Mr. Leach had not 
made a mistake, and if President Hoover were 
not the thirty-first President. But Mr 
was right 
There have been only thirty Presidents in the 
history of our country, and it was to this that 
Mr. Leach referred. There have, however, been 
thirty-one different Presidencies, counting consecu- 
tive terms as one Presidency ] 


Leach 





There has been only 
one President serving more than one term who 
did not serve continuously. This was President 
Cleveland, who was first elected in 1884. He 
was succeeded by President Harrison, and was 
then reélected in 1892. It is from this that the 
popular delusion that we have had thirty-one 
different Presidents has arisen. The office has 
been held thirty-one different times, but by only 
thirty different men 
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You Don’t Know Your Luck 


HEN Andrew Carnegie was laying 

the foundations of his steel business 

he built a small summer bungalow 
at Cresson Springs, Penn. Here there was 
a livery stable run by a man named Schwab, 
from whom Carnegic was in the habit of 
hiring horses 

Schwab had a son named Charley, a 
merry, good-natured youngster whom 
everyone liked. The boy had a good voice 
and interested Carnegie, who was very 
fond of music. ‘When that boy of yours 
is ready for a job, send him to me,"’ said 
Carnegie to the father one day 

And so, in 1880, at the age of cighteen, 
Charles M. Schwab entered the employ- 
ment of Andrew Carnegie. He made good 
and became president of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and later of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. When Lord Kitchener became 
Secretary of State for War in Great Britain, 
at the beginning of the World War, one of 
his first acts was to cable Mr. Schwab, 
asking him to take the first boat for. En- 
gland How many. shells could~ Mr. 
Schwab supply? ‘‘A million."’ In what 
time? Ten months.” 

England understood, even better than 
America, the proportions of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and of the manufacturing 
genius at its head. 


W! have quoted this story from ‘The 

Masters of Capital,’’ by John Moody, 
a book of financial history, published by the 
Yale University Press. It is not a book 
of ‘‘success stories."" Success stories are a 
little bit out of date. We do not gape open- 
mouthed at powerful men any longer, 
merely because of, the fact that they were 
born poor 


But neither Mr. Moody nor any other 


serious writer can write the history of 
finance without feeling impressed by the 
small beginnings of our greatest business 


men. - If you turn back a few pages in Mr. 
Moody's book you discover that Andrew 
Carnegie, at thirteen, was bobbin boy in 
a cotton mill at $1.20 a week. Two years 
later, he was a telegraph messenger boy at 
$3a week. Writes Mr. Moody: 


He soon learned how to send and receive 
messages; and he displayed the quality which so 
characterized him in later life—audacity. One 
day an important message came over the wire 
when the operator was out. Andy jumped to 
the instrument and took the message. For this 
breakage of orders he was not only forgiven 
but promoted to be an operator at $6 a week. 


His industrious efforts came to the notice of 
Col. Thomas A. Scott, general superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Pittsburgh, and 


he became a railway telegraph operator at 
nineteen. One day, during the absence of 
Colonel Scott, an accident tied up the traffic 
Immediately Carnegie wrote a dozen telegrams 
containing orders for setting the trains in mo- 
tion. This saved the day, and Colonel Scott, 
who recognized the great qualities in the boy, 
made him his private secretary At twenty- 
eight, Carnegie succeeded Scott as superintendent 
of the railroad. But he never planned to remain 
an employee of a railroad or any other company. 
He meant to have a business of his own. 


READABLE biographies of great men 

are becoming more and more common. 
People who say that our national interest 
in good reading is becoming weak have 
only to go to the library and discover that 
new, thrilling books are available about 
such different people as Stonewall Jackson, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Dr. William Osler, John 
Jacob Astor and so many others that their 
names alone would more than fill this 
column. 

To grown-up people these books are in- 
teresting. To boys and girls they are 
more than interesting—they are as neces- 
sary as charts are to a navigator. No 


matter what you intend to do, you can 
find a clear, interesting book about some- 
body who has been over the same road 
before you. And if the biographer knows 
his business, you will find it clearly stated 
how that boy got his start. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. No writer 
of novels about successful men could 
possibly imagine such astonishing things 
about their beginnings as you will find in 
the true stories about them, 

John Pierpont Morgan, very probably 
the most powerful banker who ever lived, 
was the son of a dry-goods merchant in 
Hartford, Conn. The man who gave 
Morgan's father his start as a banker was 
George Peabody, who had been a dry- 
goods clerk in Newburyport, Mass., until 
his uncle's store burned down. 

Dr. William Osler, greatest of physicians 
born in the western world, was the young- 
est of nine children whose father was the 
minister at Bondhead, a tiny settlement 
in the wilderness north of Toronto. 

Cecil Rhodes was one of twelve children 
whose father was the minister at Bishop 
Stortford, a little village in England. His 
lung trouble was so bad, when he was 
sixteen, that doctors said he could live 
only a few years. With a little money 
borrowed from his aunt he went to South 
Africa to work on a farm. ‘The wish 
came to me,"’ he wrote, ‘‘to render myself 
useful to my country.” 

Before he came to the end of his life, 
Rhodes had added more than eight hun- 
dred thousand square miles to his country’s 
territory, and he established the wonderful 
Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford University, 
in the belief that young Americans and 
Englishmen should know each _ other 
better, so that the two countries could 
with a united front prevent any war and 
spread the highest forms of civilization 

*through the world. 


OU will find these stories, and a 

thousand others still more interesting, 
in the pages of modern biographies. You 
may be reading about a multi-millionaire, 
a physician, an artist or an engineer. 
Notice one thing, in that all-important 
section near the front of the book’ which 
tells how he got his start. He was nota 
genius as a boy—but he had some quality 
which interested an important man. 

Be sure that Charles M. Schwab, when 
he was a boy, thought that his home town 
of Cresson Springs was a small and un- 
progressive place, where ‘‘nothing ever 
eoneank” and a boy had_no real ‘‘ad- 
vantages.’’ Perhaps he longed to live in 
the city, where he could meet important 
men. And all the time, the most important 
man in the steel industry was hiring 
horses from Schwab's father and becoming 
interested in the boy who smiled so cheer- 
fully and sang so pleasantly while he 
rubbed the horses down! 

No town is so small or so remote that it 
cannot be visited by a man as big and in- 
fluential as Carnegie. He may come over 
the road. He may come down from the 
sky in an airplane. He may send a scout 
to your town, looking for the right kind 
of young men. Unless you have cultivated 
the talent you have, he will surely over- 
look you. But if you stand out from 
among the other boys and girls where you 
live, you can be certain that. your chance 
will come. 

Don't pity yourself because you live in 
a small town. It is easier for you to make 
a reputation for yourself there than it 
would be in New York. Good-nature, 
willingness and the right kind of audacity 
will bring you to the top, wherever you 
are. You don’t know your luck! 


“Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men” 


WO remarkable men died in Paris 

this spring within a few days of each 

other—in fact one of them is said to 
have contracted his fatal illness in attend- 
ing the funeral of the other. One was 
Marshal Foch, commander-in-chief of the 
allied armies when the World War was 
won. The other.was an American, Myron 
T. Herrick, long our Ambassador to 
France. There were naturally differences 
in the careers and the characteristics of the 
two men. One was a professional soldier, 
the other a successful business man, who 
became a politician and then a diplomat. 
One was quiet, retiring, rarely seen out- 
side of his home or his place of duty. 
The other was fond of seeing and mingling 
with people, a‘man who enjoyed the social 
side of his Office quite as much as the 
professional. 

But they had some qualities in common 
—two at least that were conspicuous in 
both. They were men of high courage, 
moral as well as physical; and they were 
both admired by all who knew them for 
the singular sweetness and geniality of 
their natures. It‘was the union of these 
two qualities—which do not always go 
together by any means—that made the 
people of France love these men as well as 
respect them. Rarely have two public 
men gone to their graves with ped evi- 
dences of popular affection as were given 
at the funerals of Foch and Herrick in 
Paris. 

When we think of Foch at the battle of 
the Marne, his right in difficulty and his 
left forced back, boldly attacking with his 
center and winning a victory, or telling 
the generals who served oe 1. him that 
“the war will be won by the side that 
maintains its morale, its will to win,’’ we 
recognize the unshakable moral courage 
that in the face of discouragements and 
defeats carried him through to victory. 
We remember too how Herrick refused to 
leave Paris: with the other diplomats in 
those first days of the war, when the 
capital seemed likely to fall; and his cool 
reply to a ,protesting French official, 
“These are circumstances under which a 
dead American Ambassador might be of 
more service to. you than a live one."’ The 
business man turned diplomat had no more 
fear than the soldier. 

Two unusual men, indeed. The fame of 
Foch will no doubt outlast that of Herrick, 
for the task laid on him was a heavier 
and more glorious one. But Americans 
have a right’to be proud of Herrick. The 
world is poorer in that he, as well as the 
great Marshal, is. gone-from it. 


National Origins 


E hear a great deal nowadays about 

the National Origins Law, which 

is to go into effect on July 1, unless 
Congress in the meantime shall repeal it. 
What does the phrase mean? 

The National Origins Law is part of 
the new policy concerning immigration 
that has been adopted since the war. We 
used to let into the country nearly all 
those who would come, and they used to 
come at the rate of a million a year. The 
idea grew up in the United States that 
immigrants were ae in too fast; so 
fast that they were underbidding native 
workmen, for jobs and throwing many of 
them out of work. 

So Congress voted to restrict all immi- 
gration to 150,000 a year and to distribute 
that number in some way among the na- 
tions’of Europe. There was of course 


much discussion about how that distribu- 
tion should be arranged. Finally it was 
agreed to take the census of 1890 as a basis. 

For a while that plan was tried, but 
then it was said that what we really ought 
to have is division of the immigration 
according to the national origin of all the 
people, natives as well as forei n. born, 
who were here in 1920. It would be only 
fair to perpeneen as far as-we could, the 
kind of nation we had when the new 
policy went into effect. There were no 
exact figures about that. The statisticians 
had to go back to the first census in 1790 
and to all the subsequent censuses, and com- 
pute as well as p could how many 
people at each census down to the final 
one in 1920 could trace their descent back 
to this, that or the other European 
country. 

They did it, and they think they did it 
with fair accuracy. Congress passed the 
law and sonnand. new quotas in accor- 
dance with their figures. At once protests 
arose. The Irish, German and Scandi- 
navian quotas were cut down, and that 
from Great Britain was increased. People 
whose ancestors came from the first three 
countries did not like that. ‘They argued 
that the whole thing was mere guesswork; 
that nobody really knew what the ances- 
try of all the people in the country really 
was. 

Still there are many who believe that 
the national-origins plan is the only fair 
one, and that the statisticians’ figures are 
close enough to go on. Congress is debat- 
ing the matter as we write. One way or 
another, it ought to be settled speedily. 


The Lure of Danger 


O you remember reading in the news- 
papers last springabout aship named 
the “I’m Alone’’ that was chased 

and sunk by the Coast Guard, because it 
was trying to run a big cargo of liquor into 
the United States? And did you read also 
that the captain of the ‘I'm Alone”’ had an 
honorable, even a distinguished, record in 
the war, and had won two or three medals 
and crosses, for his services as commander 
of an auxiliary naval vessel? 

Why, one wonders, did this brave and 
skilful officer turn up as a liquor smuggler 
on our southern coast? How must it have 
seemed to him, who had once had a French 
Croix de Guerre pinned to his uniform, to 
come into New Orleans with an iron on his 
leg? Well, there are men like that who are 
never happy in a peaceful, humdrum life. 
They want a strong dash of danger in their 
living. War is the state of things for which 
they are best adapted. 

Then peace comes, They try to go back 
to the quiet, respectable, well-ordered life 
of every day; but they chafe under it. This 
captain of the “I'm Alone’’ was not satis- 
fied with the dangers of an ordinary life at 
sea which would amply satisfy most of us. 
He wanted something more exciting, more 
dangerous—and he took to rum-running. 

There are many men whose qualities 
win them reputation in war, but too often 
drag them downward in’ peace. Yet it 
pa not be so. There are careers that 
ought to give the most restless lover of 
peril plenty of what he likes. No 
doubt Commander Byrd has his share 
of the love of danger. So-have hundreds 
of men who as pioneers in aviation, as 
explorers of the-waste places of the earth, 
as soldiers enlisted in the continual war of 
society against crime and violence, have 
plenty of opportunity to taste danger and 
still retain respect and admiration. 

One needn't be a rum-runner to live 
dangerously. There are noble as well as 


ignoble ways of getting a thrill out of life. 
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may depend on the footwear you wear now! 


How can Firestone Athletes’ Shoes increase your 
athletic success? Check over these facts and you will 
see. The famous athlete, the winner, is the man who 
makes every ounce of his muscle count. He can focus 







all of his strength on a supreme moment. It’s not so 
much a matter of how much muscle he has 
—but how he uses his strength and skill. 

And that’s why you need Firestone 
Athletes’ Shoes now—when you're training 
your muscles, So your feet will move when 
your head says “Go.” So you can stop, start, 
leap, dodge, race in a way that will teach 
your muscles to “do their stuff” at the right 
moment, to a split second. 

You need Firestone Athletes’ Shoes, be- 
cause they have soles that will grip on any 
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signed, ankle-supporting uppers that give skin—the material used in high-grade football suits. 
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you confidence, They are built to fit your feet accu- 
rately, snugly—so you move like a flash—get the most 
out of the energy you use. 

Three favorite models are shown here. The Camper 
is a quality shoe at a moderate price—with crepe- 


molded soles of grey rubber—double- 
stitched reinforcements—and sturdy duck 
uppers. The Tiretred has an extra tough 
sole with the non-skid tread design of 


' world record making Firestone Tire. 


Look up the shoe dealer or department 
store that sells Firestone Athletes’ Shoes— 
it’s worth while to get the genuine, with 
“The Mark of Quality” on the ankle patch. 
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there was no other ornament; only the austere 
appointments of a naval living-room. 

The Captain came to the point at once: 
‘Lieutenant Armstrong, this court has two 
functions, as I see it. Our official one is simple. 
We have only to present the facts of the case in 
documentary form to the Secretary of the Navy. 
You can give them to us. Indeed you are the 
only one who can, for you were apparently the 
only eye-witness of the accident. Were you not?"’ 

“Yes, sir, I No, sir; the Quartermaster 
was on the bridge of the R-5 when she started 
to make her forced dive." 

‘But the commanding officer of the submarine 
base says in his report that the Quartermaster 
went below before the boat was submerged.”’ 

‘He did.”’ 

‘Therefore you were the last person to see 
Lieutenant Crandall alive." 

Dick nodded. ‘Apparently I was, sir."’ 

“All right. Then I will simply have our 
recorder read the facts in the case as we have 
them from the report, and you can officially 
O. K. them: | mean the time, date, and so 
forth.”’ 

This was quickly done. Captain Black 
waved his hand in a 


THE MYSTERY OF DEATH ISLAND 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 305] 


“Of course. Ofcourse. That is as far as your 
feeling about Crandall's death goes. However, 
it may be presumed that you feel he is the victim 
of an unsafe submarine. How about that?’’ 

“‘Oh-h,"’ gasped Dick, suddenly relieved. ‘‘I 
didn’t think of that.” 

“Is there any reason why you should think 
about—about, let us say, the personal side of 
Crandall's death?’’ asked Captain Black sternly. 

“Absolutely not, sir!’’ retorted Dick with 
heat. ‘‘We were the best of friends. Have been 
ever since we were classmates in Annapolis. 


There wasn't the slightest reason why—'’ He 
broke off, his face flushing. 

“Go on,” perenne. Captain Black 
sharply. 


But Dick's face only got redder than ever 
Why should he feel guilty when there was no 
reason in the world for it? Why should he let 
himself be influenced by a man like Meisner? 

“Well, Mr. Armstrong,’ began the Captain 
coldly, ‘this may put a wholly new light on 

the case. I take it 





gesture of finality 

‘That is that,”’ he 
declared crisply 
*‘Now for our other 
duty 

‘*You must under- 
stand,’ he went on, 
“that what I am 
about to say is not 
for repetition. All of 
us are officers of the 
naval service. It 1s 
our duty to uphold 
the honor and pres- 
tige of that service.” 

He glanced severely 
around. Involuntarily 
Dick found himself 
nodding agreement 
Leveling his eyes on 
Dick, the Captain 
went on: ‘Mr. Arm- 
strong, you are in a 
dificult position 
And in so being you 
lave placed the fleet 
in one, too Your 
friend Lieutenant 
Crandall was the son 
of Senator Crandall of 
this state, as you 
no doubt know. The 
Senator was the leader 
of the ‘small navy’ 
group in Congress 
We are all afraid his 
adherents will use the 
death of Crandall as 
a wedge to attack the 








FIRE! 


No easy job to justify your own exis- 
tence as a rooky fireman in a depart- 
ment where your father’s name was a 
synonym for reckless courage. But 
one night, when the fourth alarm went 
in, the “ree-cruit’” made history. Read 
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that there was some- 
thing person'‘al be- 
tween you and the 
dead man that, let us 
say, bore on his death. 
I won't say, of course, 
there was anything 
premeditated—"’ 

“You bet you 
won't, sir!’’ burst out 
Dick, his voice quiv- 
ering with emotion. 

Captain Black 
leaned forward with 
greater interest than 
ever, and the members 
of the court lost their 
look of official bore- 
dom 

“I'm sorry, sir, to 
seem such an idiot and 
nothelpout. I think 
this whole thing has 
begun to get on my 
nerves.” 

The Captain nodded 
understandingly. 

“And just now on 
deck I had the rot- 
tenest experience I 
ever had with a news- 
paper man.”’ 

“They can be very 
trying at times,” 
agreed the senior 
member. 

“This one insulted 
me. Tried to black- 
mail me into giving 








Navy. If they want 
to, they can stir up a lot of sensational reports 
about the unsafe condition of our submarines. 

Your case issimple enough. You invited a 
friend aboard the R-5 for a short trip. That 
was against Fleet Regulations, and there may 
be some slight trouble for you on that score. 
But that is a matter for your commanding 
officer at the base to settle. What we are con- 
cerned with is the chance that local political 
factions may try to use this accident to further 
their ownends. They can capture public atten- 
tion because the name of Crandall is well 
known 

“I've been approached by one of the re- 
porters already,” said Dick 

‘We knew you would be. And while the 
Admiral does not wish to be quoted, he feels 
that you should let yourself be interviewed.”’ 

““What—sir?”’ exclaimed Dick, his surprise 
almost overcoming his naval etiquette. 


APTAIN BLACK bowed without lowering 
his eyes. ‘‘] admit itis almost without 
precedent.” 

“But isn’t it the place of the Admiral him- 
self or the Navy Department to give out infor- 
mation? 

It is. But all they an do is to supply the 
bare facts, which are already out." 

**But what can I do more than that?”’ 

Have you no feelings in the matter?’’ Cap- 
tain Black suddenly shot at him. 

**Why—of course I have, sir!"’ 

“That will be what the papers want." 

But what business is it of theirs, sir?’’ cried 
Dick in dismay. ‘Crandall was my friend!"’ 

‘If you keep yourself trom the press, the 
public may think that the Navy is muzzling 
vou. There has been much criticism of the 
Secretary of the Navy because he is supposed to 
keep officers from expressing their views.” 

“But my view is only one of grief, sir!’’ 
protested Dick 


him a lot of stuff that 
wasn'ttrue! Said if I didn’t that he would put 
his own version in the papers!"’ 

“Just what we are afraid of,’’ put in the 
Captain. 

“He said that he was going to print a story 
to the effect that the accident came about 
on — that it was my fault, and that 
Crandall and I had had a fight betorehand!”’ 

‘Had you?"’ The question was flashed like 
the crackle of machine-gun fire. 

But Dick had gone too far to be disturbed by 
any fine issues. 

“I am willing to go to a General Court on 
this, sir!’’ he Secheaea loudly. ‘And if you 
think best I am willing to let myself be taken 
over by the journalists. I don’t think that is a 
good thing to do; but I'm willing to take a 
chance if the Admiral is!" 

Captain Black pushed his chair back and 
smiled slightly. 

“I agree, Armstrong,”’ he said in a more 
friendly tone than he had used yet, ‘that this 
business has probably been pretty hard for you. 
But you will feel better, I am sure, when the 
full story is out." 

**Probably will, sir."’ 

“All right. Now I am going to help you. 
We have a newspaper man coming here who 
knows all the ropes. He has been in this part 
of the country om years. By pulling political 
wires he has secured the Admiral's indorsement. 
So apparently he is a man we must trust, 
although I haven't seen him yet. I have 
asked this man to come here this afternoon and 
meet you in my cabin. He will tell you what 
he wants. He represents a whole string of 
papers throughout the country. What he says 
goes to millions of readers.” 

A flash of suspicion shot across Dick's 
mind. But, no, it couldn't be Meisner. The 
Admiral could never have indorsed a man like 
him! 

The Captain rose. ‘‘The court is adjourned 


for today," he announced. Turning to Dick, 
he added: “‘This newspaper man’s name is 
Meisner. Ever hear of him?’’ 

Dick's tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
His impulse was to refuse to see the man. He 
could explain to Captain Black how disagree- 
able Meisner was; how he had threatened to put 
Out an untrue story. 

But while he was considering this, Captain 
Black said just the thing that made the explana- 
tion impossible: ‘You mustn't mind if he seems 
to be hard-boiled, Armstrong. Most of these re- 
porters are like that. But they tell me he’s a 
clever journalist.”’ 

There was nothing to do at the moment. 
Already Captain Black and the other members of 
the court had shown that they were disposed to 
side against him. They seemed to feel that he 
had put the Navy in a bad light and that they 
would all have to suffer in some way or other 
for it. 

When Captain Black introduced them Meisner 
bowed and took Dick's hand with all the cordi- 
ality that a stranger can feel for a new friend 
brought to him under the most powerful 
chaperonage. 

“How oo you do, Liecutenant!’’ exclaimed 
Meisner. If there was a vicious twinkle in his 
eyes Dick was the only one who noticed it. 

‘Now I've explained things to Armstrong,” 
Captain Black told his civilian friend. ‘‘He is 
quite willing for you to sit down with him and 
get whatever information you want.” 

Dick took the man's clammy hand with a 
feeling of renewed loathing. Of course Captain 
Black was a man of the highest integrity, so 
there could be no collusion between him and 
Meisner. But the fact that he insisted on putting 
Dick at the mercy of such a man made it more 
certain than ever that there would be trouble. 
Meisner now had the power he wanted. And, 
Dick felt, he was the kind of snake that would 
exploit it to the utmost. 


CHAPTER THREE 
“Safe I Am’ 
pr glumly crossed the cabin and selected 


a comfortable leather chair before he 

paid the slightest attention to Meisner. 
The latter stood in the center of the room, still 
slightly bowed, rubbing his hands and smiling 
at the broad back of the young officer. 

“Too bad, that some people lee themselves get 
excited and then have to be ashamed of it,’’ he 
observed. 

“If you mean me, I'm not excited about any- 
thing. And if I was, I am certainly not ashamed 
of it now!" 

Meisner tactfully did not pursue the subject. 
Instead, he pulled a chair up beside Dick's and 
leaned over. The latter caught a faint and 
slightly sickening perfume when the journalist 
pled forth his colored handkerchief and blew 
oudly into it. 

‘Now look here, Lieuteuant,’’ said Meisner. 
“We simply got to get together. If you play 
ball with me I'll help you.” 

“T don't need hel I" sn 
that out of your iad sigh now.’ 

“I don't know about that, Lieutenant,”’ said 
Meisner. “‘This is a funny world. People 
think queer thoughts.” 

“They surely do,’’ Dick broke in meaningly. 

“I've got an idea. Let's just keep the story 
sort of quiet for a day or two. Let the public 
know that we have some doubt about what 
might have happened to your friend, Lieutenant 
Crandall.” 

“Why?” 

Meisner lowered his voice to a whisper. 

‘Because there might have been some dirty 
work that you don't know anything about." 

Dick sat up. Was it possible that there had 
been a plot pe all? 

“Will you join forces with me and investigate 
this thing?’’ asked Meisner. 

Dick tried to penetrate the man’s curious ex- 
pression of hope and cajolery. But he might 
as well have studied a fence-post for all the 
honesty he saw there. 

‘What do you want me to do?” 

‘Get a few days’ leave. Come on ashore with 
me and help inquire around about Crandall. 
Maybe you don't know as much about him as 
you ought to.” 

‘‘I know enough to be sure that he was one of 
the finest men who ever lived!"’ exclaimed Dick. 

“Now, now, Lieutenant—just keep your 
shirt on. Just don't be insulted when I ain't 
insulting you. I'll do plenty of the other from 
time to time, so don’t hunt ‘em up when they 
don't exist." 

Dick shut his eyes. ,Gosh, how he'd like to 
get rid pf this man! 


apped Dick. ‘Get 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


“Will you do it?’’ Meisner was saying now. 

“You want me to follow you around and be 
a sort of private detective?" 

“Sure. Lots of fun. Ever tried it?’’ 

Dick rose. ‘‘I’m going,” he announced 
“You're a half-wit. thought so in the be- 
ginning. Now I'm going to tell Captain Black 
about 1t.”" 

Meisner laughed unpleasantly. ‘'Tell him 
he urged. “'Yes, Lieutenant, go right along and 
tell him. Only, don't forget.”’ 

Dick paused at the door. ‘‘Don't forget 
what?”’ 

“Don't forget that my pass came from the 
flagship. According to what Captain Black 
said today, he never even set eyes on you before.’ 
Meisner peered into a mirror on the bulkhead 
and smoothed his oily hair. 

Meisner’s apparent indifference had its effect 
Dick felt that Captain Black would side with 
Meisner if they didn’t make a go of the latter's 
plan. After all, there was no sure proof that 
Crandall did drown. In fact there was every 
reason—except his mysterious disappearance 
to believe that he hadn't. His body had never 
been found. And his own ship's doctor had 
testified that he was in good shape on the very 
morning the accident had happened. 

*“Shucks, what's the use!’ was the way Dick 
felt when he came back into the cabin and 
seated himself again on the chair. “‘I'll do it,”’ 
he told Meisner dully. ‘Might as well."’ 

But his depression was only momentary. For 
Dick Armstrong was a man of action. He might 
not trust Meisner. He might get the bad breaks 
all along the line. But he was the kind who 
do not give up easily. 

He would join Meisner, but he would watch 
his step. If Meisner was only trying to tra 
him, he must meet the rogue on his own pots 
It would no doubt mean some ugly tilts. It 
might mean disgrace—or worse; but there was 
no use doing the thing halfway. 

The next afternoon they approached the little 
white house in which Mrs. Erandall lived. It 
was a low bungalow, with rose vines climbing 
over the fence and a wall of eucalyptus trees in 
the rear. Music of the surf could be heard on 
the sand of Long Beach only a block away. 

‘He bought it for her,’ said Dick. 

“No, he didn’t,’’ contradicted Meisner. ‘‘He 
took the mortgage, but the purchase was never 
completed.’’ 

“How do you know?” 

“I made it my business to look into the details. 
That is why we must be careful now to cover all 
the ground.”’ 

But Dick shrank from the errand Meisner had 
set. He had dropped in and visited the be- 
reaved mother the day of the accident. The 
picture of her grief had kept him sleepless for 
two nights. But she had been very kind with 
him. ot by the slightest word or tone or 
gesture had she indicated that he was in any 
way to blame. 

And now he must enter her house with a man 
whom he despised and pry into her innermost 
secrets. 

Mrs. Crandall herself let ther in. ‘‘I've had 
to give up my maid,”’ she said with what seemed 
an effort. ‘‘Although I’m not good at figures, 
it looks as if I'd have to go very slowly from 


now on. 


Dick noted the change in her appearance 

Despite her slender figure and snow-white 
hair, she had been a sprightly old lady before 
the accident. Now she was bent and feeble. 
Her eyes were swollen with crying, and her hand 
trembled when she motioned the two men to 
chairs. 

“IT am glad you came,” she said to Dick 
There was not the faintest trace of repugnance 
in her gentle voice. Indeed, she spoke more 
as if Dick, like herself, had lost someone he 
loved. 

“Yes, Mrs. Crandall, we thought we ought 
to get some information,’’ spoke up Meisner 
brusquely. 

Dick could have throttled Meisner. He did 
his best to gloss over the other’s lack of manners. 
“I’m sorry we have to bother you, Mrs. Cran- 
dall,’’ he said. ‘But I have been advised to 
help Mr. Meisner get what information he can 
for his newspaper association."’ 

A look of curious anxiety flitted across Mrs 
Crandall's unhappy face. 

“He's a—a newspaper man?” she faltered. 

“Certainly am,'’ said Meisner, rising promptly 
to the occasion. ‘‘Probably one of the best in 
= Angeles County. Our organization sup- 

ies— 

“Please, Meisner,"’ broke in Dick, his wrath 
rising, ‘‘let's go at this business a little slowly. 
Mrs. Crandall has suffered a terrible blow.”’ 
Then, turning to her, he said: ‘Could you tell 
us more about the—the purchase of the house?"’ 

He was so enraged at Meisner that he could 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 332] 


So took them into the small parlor. Sadly 
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CUPE DE LUJO, $885 
f. o. b. factory 
(special equipment extra) 


*845 at: & 
In perfect accord 


with your motoring moods 


In tangled traffic or open road —up hill, down dale —wherever 
you will, De Soto Six proves its capability. 


Never before, in a car of De Soto’s low cost, could you expect 
such sparkling performance, such nimble response to the 
throttle, such keen accord with the driver’s every mood. 


Restful riding, wealth of power and speed, flashing pick-up are 
ingrained characteristics of every De Soto. Add to these its 
day-in-day-out dependability, long life and the security which 
only De Soto’s advanced engineering assures. Put in for good 
measure that charm and style smartness and beauty for which 
all Chrysler-built cars have been famed and you have a com- 
bination that knows no rival in the field of low-priced sixes. 
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Faeton, $845; Roadster Espanol, $845; Sedan Coche, 
$845; Cupe Business, $845; Sedan, $885; Cupe de Lujo, 
$885; Sedan de Lujo, $955. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
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(Division of Chrysler Corporation) Detroit, Michigan 
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CHRYSLER “75” 
DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 

















DE LUXE COUPE (with rumble seat) , $695 
\ oe can be proud to own the improved Plymouth because 


it is a full-size, comfortable car in which you can absolutely 
relax instead of feeling crowded and cramped; because it is so 
typically Chrysler in performance and economy; and because it 
is full-size and full-quality in every particular, with modern, 
improved engine, and internal-expanding four-wheel 
hydraulic brakes, safe in any weather. 


Coupe, $655; Roadster (with rumble seat), $675; 2-Door Sedan, 
$675; Touring, $695; De Luxe Coupe (with rumble seat), 
$695; 4-Door Sedan, $695. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 


AMERICA’S LOWEST-PRICED 
FULL-SIZE CAR 
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HE bulls-eye shown full size on the left il- 

lustrates one of the most remarkable Official 
World’s Records ever made with a .22 rifle. It 
is a composite of 175 similar bulls-eyes at which 
Mr. Edson Klinkel shot in the Ohio Rifle League 
Shoot at Columbus, Ohio, putting two shots on 
each— 350 shots in a ¥% -inch circle at 50 feet, 
under strict match regulations. You can cover 
the whole group with a dime. Considering that 
it was made with regular Kleanbore .22 long 
rifle cartridges bought at the local hardware 
store, and that Mr. Klinkel has been shooting 
Kleanbores all winter without cleaning his rifle, 
it offers conclusive evidence of the supreme 
accuracy and absolute uniformity of Kleanbore 
Cartridges. You too, can buy these cartridges 
from your local dealer. 


Whether you shoot at targets or tin-cans, or at 
wild game, you want the most accurate ammu- 
nition you can get. This story will interest every 
boy who owns a .22 rifle because it shows what 
the real expert shots have found out about am- 
munition. It gives you the inside story of this 
season’s shooting matches conducted by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. It shows that most of 
these matches were won with Kleanbore Car- 
tridges. This type of ammunition was originated 
by Remington after years of experimental work 
in the laboratory. It is the “know how” of mak- 
ing Kleanbore that accounts for its superiority. 


Convincing as is this record, it merely caps the 
climax of an indoor shooting season in which 


Kem ington, 


ord With Kleanbore 
VF, BULLS-EYES 


Remington Ammunition has won practically 
every important match, and has been selected 
by more than twice as many shooters as chose 
any competing brand. 


Analysis of N. R.A. Matches Indoor Season 
Gives Remington Ammunition 
Overwhelming Lead 
Here is the analysis of the reports compiled by 
the N. R. A. on thirty-five rifle and pistol matches 

held the past winter. 


Ammunition No. of Shooters No. of Ists 


Remington 378 23 
First Competitive Ammunition 175 5 
Second “ « 154 4 
Third a = 83 1 
Fourth “ “ 78 2 

Totals 868 “35 


In many of these matches most of the first five 
places were won with Kleanbore. In some of 
them shooters using Remington took the first 
three places. But when we see that Remington 
took 23 of the 33 firsts and that the nearest com- 
petitor only won five firsts, it is hardly necessaryto 
produce more evidence to prove that Kleanbore 
Cartridges are far more accurate than any others. 


And besides being the most accurate and depend- 
able, Klearbore Cartridges protect the inside 
of the barrel from rust, corrosion, pitting, and 
leading. They keep your rifle accurate. Write for 
a circular describing Kleanbore Cartridges. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
113 Years of Quality 
25 Broadway , New York City 
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Vacation Time is Bicycle Time 


It’s healthy, yes—it builds 
rugged muscles, true. But 
honest, now, the real reason 
you want a bicycle is be- 
cause you like to go places— 
because it enables you to go 
everywhere you want to go 
quickly and happily. 
Whether you spend your 
vacation at home, in the 
country, the mountains or at 


the shore, your bicycle will 
fill each day with more and 
more fun—less fatigue. 

Tell dad you want one— 
and when you buy it re- 
member that no bicycle is 
complete without a New De- 
parture coaster brake — the 
brake with the multiple disc 
clutch like dad has in his 
automobile. 


New Departure Coaster Brake 
NEW DEPARTURE MFG, CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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P. S. Treat your car to a quick, brilliant, non-spotting 
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THE MYSTERY OF DEATH ISLAND 
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not think clearly. Luckily Meisner had just dis- 
covered that he could see himself in a mirror on 
the opposite wall and was enjoying the view of 
his new polka-dot tie—pink dots on light-blue 
ground! 

Suddenly Mrs. Crandall rose. ‘Please for- 
give me!"’ she cried, her voice breaking. “But 
I can’t—talk about it—now. It’s—too soon!”’ 
She buried her face in her hands, her shoulders 
twitching. 

The sight moved Dick deeply. But he was 
affected by more than just the mother's grief. 
Her nervousness, her inquiry about Meisner’s 
being a reporter, her extreme inability to talk 
about her son, gave him a feeling that she knew 
more than she was willing to tell. If she did, 
it might mean that Meisner was right: there had 
been a definite plot against Hank from the be- 
ginning. The perplexing thing was this: how 
could an enemy know that Hank was going to 
be washed overboard from the R-5? Was it 
possible that the enemy lay aboard the sub- 
marine? Dick felt that his task was getting 
deeper and more sinister with every new develop- 
ment. 

He stepped to Mrs. Crandall’s side in an in- 
stant and put his arm around her. Meisner 
stood up, looking thoroughly ill at ease. 

‘Of course we won't,’’ Dick comforted her 
“Tomorrow will do as well.’ 

“Not quite,’’ said Meisner. 

Dick turned on the man and made a face in- 
tended to convey the message that, if Meisner 
spoke again about the business in hand, he, 
Dick, would knock his block off the minute 
they got outside. Apparently the message got 
across, for Meisner shrugged and went into the 
hall after his hat. Mrs. Crandall looked up 
quickly. Dick started to withdraw his arm. 

*‘No, keep it there!’” she commanded in a 
whisper. “Has he gone?"’ 

Dick glanced to the front door through which 
Meisner had just passed into the yard. 

es. 

Mrs. Crandall wiped her eyes and drew a small 
piece of paper from the pocket of her dress. 
‘Read it,’’ she said. “‘See if it means anything 
to you.” 

Dick took the paper, which was rumpled and 
soiled, and read: 


‘Mother: Safe 1 am. Death has not come. 
Island warm. Don't worry. Tell no one. Press a 
rose for me. Harry’’ 


It was Hank's handwriting. But it certainly 
did not sound like Hank—or anyome else he 
knew, for that matter. 

‘It came through the mail,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Crandall. ‘‘I am sure it is Harry's handwriting. 
He wouldn't write anything like this before- 
hand. He must be alive!’’ 

“He must be! But what does it mean?” 

Mrs. Crandall shook her head. “‘I've read it 
a thousand times already,’’ she half-sobbed, 
“and I can’t get a ray of sense out of it. The 
only thing that it suggests is that Harry is half- 
delirious.”’ 

“May I make a copy of it?’’ 

“Take it with you if you wish, Dick."” Mrs. 
Crandall glanced suddenly through the window. 
“Only don’t show it to the reporters. I have a 
horrible feeling that they will only make a 
sensational story out of it. That may even make 
it harder for Harry to escape—if he’s any sort of 
prisoner.”’ 

‘Have you any reason to believe that he is a 
prisoner?” 

“Not the slightest. Harry didn’t have an 
enemy in the world, so far as I know." 

There was no time to talk, or even to think. 
Meisner was just outside and no doubt impatient 
to follow up some of his other imaginary clues. 

“I'll come back,’’ Dick whispered to Mrs. 
Crandall. 

Then, so that Meisner would hear, Dick os- 
tentatiously bade the unhappy lady good-bye 
and went out. There was no longer any doubt 
in his mind that Hank was a victim of some 
devilish plot. Certainly it looked as if he had 
been alive after having been washed from the 
R-5. Mention of an island implied that he 
might be on one of the several islands along the 
lower California coast. There were the Santa 
Barbara group north of San Pedro; there was 
Catalina; San Clemente was farther south. 

Of course these islands should be searched at 
once. It was conceivable that there might be 
some reason for holding a naval officer on one of 
them. The police of bos Angeles could dotthe 
job through their connections with the harbor 
police at San Pedro. But the Navy was the prop- 
er force to handle it, especially as Hank was an 
officer in the fleet. 

But should he tell Meisner anything about the 
message from Hank? The fellow was as of- 





fensive asever. And yet it was Meisner who had 


first suggested that there had been a plot. |; 
almost began to look as if Captain Black wer 
right: that Meisner, despite his uncouth per- 
sonality, was a clever newspaper man who wa 
just the kind needed in such circumstances. 

“*Pss—s—e!"" 

It was Meisner. 

“Don't look around,’ he cautioned. ‘*There 
a suspicious character been walking by the 
house.”’ 

“Why is he suspicious?”’ grinned Dick. 

“Because he walked up and down four times 
while I was in the yard. I saw him reflected in 
the ope of the window.” 

“Of course, you would be looking into the 
glass,’’ Dick couldn't help saying. 

But Meisner was too hot on the new scent to 
resent that. When Dick had followed him 
around the block they ran almost head first into 
a man who had apparently just walked by the 
Crandall cottage in the opposite direction. But 
just at that moment a lady came out on the 
stoop of her house and asked the stranger if he 
were the gas-man; to which he replied that he 
was. And within plain sight of Dick and 
Meisner he took his meter-book out of hi 
pocket, sadly blasting Meisner’s suspicions 


N the way back to town Dick's mind 
O struggled anxiously with the problem, 
which seemed to grow more ten at 
every step. Now that Mrs. Crandall had shown 
him the note he realized that time was definitely 
an element in the situation. Before this after 
noon he had been chasing a will-o’-the-wisp 
In spite of Meisner's theories, he had doubted 
whether there was much sense in what they 
were doing. Now that there was evidence that 
Hank might be alive the chance he might also 
be in danger was real. 

“If only I had one man I could trust—and had 
something to trust him with!"’ was the thought 
that crossed Dick's harassed mind. 

Yes, that was it: Hank alive and in danger 
perhaps; Meisner on the trail of a real soe— 
perhaps; yet Meisner a suspicious character— 
perhaps. It was all perhapses, and time was 
flying. Meisner insisted on returning to the 
submarine base with him. 

“You can’t tell, Armstrong, what might turn 
up in a case like this. Let's just get the latest 
dope and then we can lay out a plan of action.” 

Bick didn't reply; but he thought with some 
heat how much he should prefer that Meisner 
would leave him to his own reflections for a 
while. Little did he know how soon this wish 
was to be realized. 

Arriving at the submarine base, he was at 

once accosted by a man whom the duty officer 
introduced merely as someone who had been 
waiting for a word with the commanding 
officer of the R-5. 
“Gosh, more suspicious characters!’ thought 
Dick. In a glance fe saw that the stranger was 
an amiable-looking, plumpish man a about 
thirty with pink cheeks and spectacles. His 
smile and bow to Dick were pleasant. 

“You also interested in the Crandall case?’’ 
asked Meisner discourteously before Dick could 
even say a word of greeting. 

The man prong from Dick to Meisner and 
back at Dick. After a moment he said smiling!y 
to Dick, ‘Will you kindly introduce me to your 
friend so that I may reply to his implications?’ 

The twinkle in the man’s eyes and the look 
of appraisal he gave Meisner at once made 
Dick feel that the stranger had sized up the 
journalist with great accuracy. 

“Why, yes,"” said Dick, grinning. ‘‘Mr.—’’ 

“Josiah Stanley,”’ rg the stranger. 

‘This is my friend Mr. Meisner of the Pacific 
Press Association."’ 

In a sort of prideful gesture Meisner pulled 
down his cuffs, revealing two large imitation 

arls in his cuff-links that did not escape 
Josiah Stanley's sharp eye. 

Dick felt a little embarrassed; but, as Stanley 
seemed inclined to be amused at Meisner, he did 
not yield to his impulse to apologize and dis- 
pense with Meisner altogether. 

Then suddenly Meisner seemed to become 
nervous. He behaved a good deal as if he had 
forgotten something important. “I'm going, 
he told Dick. ‘Call you up later."" With that 
and only the slightest nod to Mr. Stanley he dis- 
appeared. 

‘Special friend of yours?’ asked Stanley. 

“‘Who—no,”” confessed Dick, still surprised 
at Meisner’s sudden decision to leave, especially 
when the latter was so anxious to come all the 
way to the submarine base with him. ‘Do 
you know him? He seems crazy as a coot!"’ 

Stanley smiled broadly. ‘“Thought he might 
hop it,”” he said calmly. 

ling back his coat, Stanley revealed to 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 334] 
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Air-cooled comfort for whirlwind feet/ 


AMP life doesn’t wait on hot days. From 

early in the morning till late at night, those 
high-powered feet of yours are in motion — and 
how! Give your feet a chance to get their breath! 
Wear cool canvas-topped Keds in games and on 
the trail. 

Keds are light, springy, tough shoes, made es- 
pecially for sports and play wear. They are much 
more than ordinary “sneakers.” For example — 
Keds are made with specially designed safety-soles 
which grip the smoothest surfaces, and absorb the 
roughest shocks. For years, Keds have been en- 
dorsed by leading physicians and coaches. 

With Keds on your feet, you won’t skid when 
you take turns on the dead run. You can lace 
Keds tight, too—so your feet can’t slip or chafe. 


Keds offer the most complete assortment of 
styles and models for all indoor and outdoor sports 
activities. Keds are made by the world’s largest 
specialists in canvas rubber-soled footwear. You'll 
find Keds in the best shoe stores in town — at 
all prices, too, from $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up 
to $4.00. 

Keds — Keds — Keds — Look for that name 
stamped on all genuine Keds. 

Write for our new free booklet containing all 
kinds of information on games, sports, camping, 
and dozens of other interesting subjects. Dept. 
KY-69,1790 Broadway, New York City. 


) Rubber Company 





United States : 


Makers of U. S. Raynster raincoats, U. S. Giant Chain 
bicycle tires, U. S. Spring-Step heels, as well as 


Keds 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 






The more you pay, the more you get 
— but full value whatever you spend 


Keds “‘Conquest”’ (BROWN) 


Made with the popular crepe sole, 
famous for wear. A special toe cap 
reinforcement that will let you scuff to 
your heart’s content. “Feltex” insole, 


and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 











Keds “Big Leaguer” 
Just as the name implies—a Big 
Leaguer sports shoe for hard-playing 
boys. Special safety-sole lets you take 
turns on one foot. Tough tan toe strip 
protects against scuffing. “Feltex” in- 
sole, and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 





Keds “Shortstop’’ 


This handsome shoe puts lightning in 
your feet and protects you against 
slipping! Note the special safety-sole. 
Keeps your feet cool and gives them 
protection whether you're playing 
baseball or taking the jolts of the trail. 
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Keds “Gladiator’”’ 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all- 
round use. Patented “Feltex”’ insole 
keeps the foot cool and comfortable. 
Reinforced toe gives extra protection 
at point of hardest service. Special 
anti-skid sole, and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 
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Remington Model 
24, Autoloading, 
Take-Down Rifle, 
.22 Caliber. 
Standard Grade 









Famous Products 
of the Gunsmith’s Art 


OR a .22 Caliber Rifle that’s fast and accurate there’s 


nothing like the Model 24 Remington Autoloader. 
It’s as perfect a little rifle as the modern gunsmith has devised. 


_The Model 24 is called an autoloader because the recoil 
ejects the empty cartridge, puts a new one in the chamber and 


cocks the action. 
It is light in weight, beautifully balanced, 
and finely inichod, with genuine American 
dark walnut stock and fore-end. Takes 
down easily without tools, and when taken 
down it fits in a suitcase. 

Your dealer has the Model 24 or can easily 
get it for you. Write for a circular on Reming- 
ton .22 Caliber Rifles. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
113 Years of Quality 
25 Broadway New York City 





© 1929 R. A. Co. 


It shoots every time you pull the trigger. 





REMINGTON 
KLEANBORE 
CARTRIDGES 
prevent rust, corrosion, and 
pitting inside the barrel. 
Recommended for use in 
the Model 24. 


Remington, 

















Taste 
the Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 


It whitens teeth — sweetens breath — aids digestion 


and calms the nerves. 


x sures WRIGLEY'S 
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AFTER EVERY MEAL-FOR LIFE 


affords just that taste 
of mint we all like after meals and after smoking. 


Dick's astonished eyes the shining silver star of 
a plain-clothes man. 

“A bad egg, that Meisner is,’ he went on. 
‘A newspaper man, just as he told you. Anda 
member of the staff of the Pacific Press Associa- 
tion, But he’s likely to pull anything at any 
time. 

‘But why should he pull anything on me?"’ 

“You're the commanding officer of the R-5, 
aren't you? 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Meisner happens to have a secret tie-up 
with one of the sensational tabloids. If he can 
get you in his power he can probably turn the 
situation to his financial advantage.” 

‘Would he go so far as blackmail?"’ 

Stanley chuckled. ‘‘A man as hard-boiled 
as Meisner would go farther than that. How 
about the missing man?”’ 

“You mean you've got some information 
about the death of Crandall?’ asked Dick hur- 
riedly. 

“Only what your own Navy people have 
given out. But the very fact that Meisner is so 
hot on the trail makes me think that he may 
know more than he will admit. I think he must 
have guessed that I belong to Headquarters, and 
hopped out of here to warn his friends."’ 

Suddenly Dick remembered the note. He 
reached into his pocket. Stanley ought to see 
it. Then he remembered that Hank had said, 
‘Tell no one."’ He decided to wait. But when 
the thought that Hank might be in peril crossed 
his mind, he felt it best to take the detective 
into his confidence, at least to some extent. 

“Look here,"’ he told Stanley. ‘Meisner said 
a lot of things that I didn’t understand. But 
I have got the idea that Crandall may still be 
alive, and that he may be held a prisoner on one 
of the islands outside San Pedro." 

Stanley nodded. ‘Any reason why Crandall 
should be held prisoner by anybody?” 

‘Absolutely none that I know of.”’ 

“What do you propose to do about it?”’ 

‘Ask the naval authorities to give me a boat 
and some men and make a search of the islands 
in this vicinity.” 

‘Good. I'll take you over to the docks.” 

It was Dick's suggestion that they stop at the 
fleet landing on the way. There was a chance 
that he might see someone he knew and pick 
up a bit of gossip. In his present state of mind 
he felt that even the slightest word that would 
bear on the whole mystery would help. He 
knew he was floundering. And now that 
Meisner had unaccountably stepped out of the 
picture he was more at sea than ever. 

When Stanley's car drew up near the dock 
that the battleships used, the late afternoon 
boats were just getting in with their parties of 
liberty men from the fleet. The men-of-war 
were out of sight behind a pall of fog that 
hung over the harbor. A shricking din of fog 
whistles from scores of launches came in from 
the gray wall of vapor. 

“You'd have a tough time hunting islands in 
this kind of weather,’’ muttered Stanley as 
Dick got out and stepped toward the dock. 

“T certainly would. And fog season is here 
to make it harder.”’ 

He threaded his way through hundreds of 
happy bluejackets off their ships for the night. 
The men were laughing and talking. Many 
were buying nee. Dick bought one. His 
eye caught the headlines of the latest murder. 
He could almost see the way it would look 
when Hank turned up—or his body was found: 

“Missing Naval Officer Kidnapped!”’ 

What a sensation it would cause! 

“Missing Officer's Body—"’ 

“Hello, Armstrong,’’ came a familiar voice 
over Dick's shoulder. 


Captaiu Black. 

“Good afternoon, sir.’" Dick's face 
must have reflected some of the imaginary scare 
headlines that his mind had been picturing, for 
the Captain said in a kind voice: 

“Well, you don’t have to worry any longer.”’ 

It was all Dick could do to ask, ‘Why 
not?” 

“Because I have just come from the flagship, 
where I got news that the body of your friend 
has been found. All that was left of Crandall 
was washed up on the beach near Point Fermin 
early this morning.” 

So there would be headlines after all, be- 
ginning: ‘Body Found!" 

“Are they sure?” 

“Absolutely. He had on his uniform. Of 
course there will be special identification later 
when the court's surgeon goes in with Crandall’s 
medical record. But there seems to be no doubt 
of it. In fact we plan to dispose of the case to- 


E turned to find himself face to face with 
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With a hand that trembled Dick reached into 
his pocket and pulled out the note that Mrs. 
Crandall had received. 

‘Look at this, sir." 

Captain Black read the note and grinned 
wryly. ‘A crank, that’s all, Armstrong."’ 

“But it’s his handwriting!"’ 

“Of course. Handwriting is the easiest thing 
in the world to imitate. It would take an expert 
to tell me whether a forged signature were my 
own or not.” 

Dick felt his knees weaken—so Hank was 
dead after all. A wave of misery swept over 
him. 

“The papers are always reporting messages 
being found from missing aviators, and that 
sort of thing,’’ the Captain was saying. “Don't 
you remember when the collier Cyclops went 
down how we used to hear from alleged sur- 
vivors?”’ 

But Dick's mind was on another train of 
thought. 

“Just the same,"’ he broke in, ‘I think we 
ought to take a look around the islands. Don't 
you agree, sir?” 

Captain Black waved his hand. ‘‘A wild- 
goose chase!"’ he exclaimed. 

‘Meisner said—"’ 

‘Never mind what he said. He is a news- 
paper man. He is paid to have stunning ideas 
and startling theories. He's a bright chap, and 
I'm glad you met him. But now we have the 
facts.”’ 

‘But have we all of them?” 

Captain Black shrugged. ‘‘All of them, Arm- 
strong, unless you have some you didn’t give 
us the other day."’ He shot the same sharp look 
at Dick that he had used in the court room. 

‘Won't you recommend that the Admiral let 
me take my own boat, the R-5, out for a look 
around the islands? I could land a party at each 
one. 
“Certainly not. My court ends tonight, and 
I'm being detached tomorrow. Besides you're 
due to go to San Francisco with your divi- 
sion. 

*““What!"’ cried Dick. 

“Yes, I just got the word on the flagship. If 
I were you, I'd get back to the base and start 
putting your boat into shape for the voyage."’ 

When the Captain had gone Dick stood 
motionless. The tide of bluejackets and officers 
flooded past him toward the trolley lines and 
buses that led away from the docks 

Once more the props had been knocked out 
from under him. Captain Black was too in- 
telligent an officer to make any rash statements. 
If Hank’s body was found, there was no use 
trying to save him. On the other hand, if 
there had been any sort of foul play, the crimi- 
nals should be apprehended. 

But what could he do? The only reason he 
was allowed to go as far as he had gone was 
that he was under the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Inquiry while it lasted. Now it was finishing 
its duties. Moreover, he was ordered away from 
the port altogether. 

What should he advise Mrs. Crandall to do? 
Did Meisner have any information that he 
ought to have? Was Mrs. Crandall herself in 
danger? 

A desperate resolve not to give up came to 
Dick. He'd make an effort even if he didn't 
have anything to go on. He'd go to the sub- 
marine base and demand leave. If they refused 
to give it to him, he would wire Washington 
the circumstances. It might mean court-martial 
for insubordination, but if he succeeded it was 
worth the risk. Of course, if he failed he would 
have given proof of an unsound mind in addition 
to having it said that he had drowned his 
friend! 

He decided to take Stanley fully into his 
confidence. Going back to where the latter was 
quietly reading the evening paper, he told his 
story briefly. 

“‘Now I want you to look at the message 
Mrs. Crandall received.’’ He handed out the 
bit of soiled paper. 

‘Doesn't make much sense, does it?’’ said 
Stanley after studying the message. ‘‘And 
what your Captain said is correct. It is easy 
enough to imitate another's handwriting so that 
a mother won't know whether her own son's 
signature is genuine or not.” 

Dick was leaning over the detective’s shoul- 
der. For the twentieth time at least he was 
reading the words that Mrs. Crandall said her 
missing son must have written. Suddenly to 
Dick's excited gaze certain of those words seemed 
to stand out. He seized the paper from Stanley's 
hand. Drawing out his pencil, he underlined 
the first word of each sentence. 

‘How does that look?" he cried triumphantly. 

Stanley nodded. The message now looked like 
this: 








JUNE, 1929 


“Safe I am. Death has not come. 
warm. Don't worry. Tell no one. 
for me. Harry" 


Island 


Press a rose 


Stanley gave vent to a long whistle of sur- 
prize. 

‘You mean you think he meant to send the 
message: ‘I'm safe on Death Island. Don't tell 
press’? ** 

“Sure. Not very ingenious; but it might be 
the case.”” 

‘But where is Death Island?"’ 

“Search me. You ought to know. You live 
here.”” 

“I never heard of it.” 

Dick leaned over and laid a hand on Stanley's 
arm, “‘I think, old man, that we'd better step 
on it. What do you say?” 

At a forty-mile clip they raced for the sub- 
marine base. 

**What are you going to do?”’ asked Stanley. 

“A lot of things,”’ shouted Dick, —- 
tight to se First, I'm going to check 
up on that y. Then I'm going to get ten 
days’ leave.” 


“But your submarine is ordered to sea!"’ 

‘‘Makes no difference. I'm going to see this 
thing through. I'll probably land in jail. But 
if Hank is still alive—"’ 

“T'll help you get him!"’ cried Stanley. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Death Island 


Fw a brief space fortune favored Dick. 
When he and Stanley reached the sub- 
marine base they found that the body of 
the dead officer had been brought to submarine 
medical quarters for trans-shipment to the fleet 
hospital ship. 

Fhe features are no help in identification,’ 
the submarine base surgeon told them. ‘‘The 
body had been in the water so long that crabs 
and other sea animals had disfigured it." 

‘‘May we see the uniform?’’ asked Dick. 

Both he and Stankey examined the striped 
blue coat and trousers very carefully. No name 
was legible anywhere on the garments. Sud- 
denly Stanley gave an exclamation. 

“Look!” He turned the lining of the coat 
to the light. *‘See those initials?’ 

A faint yellowish “‘HC'’ showed on the 
black cloth, as if they had been stenciled on 
with yellow paint. 

“The owner's initials, we took them to be,”’ 
said the surgeon. ‘‘It was chiefly on them that 
we decided the body must be that of Henry 
Crandall."’ 

“I doubt it!"’ exclaimed Stanley. ‘‘I doubt it 
a lot. In fact I'm sure I know who it is now. 
And it isn’t Crandall!"’ 

Both Dick and the surgeon stared open- 
mouthed at the detective. 

“The body you have is that of Maurice 
Storm, a film actor who was drowned about a 
month ago when his company was making a 
picture that involved the loss of a small boat in 
a gale. He was working for the ‘Higrade Com- 
pany,’ makers of what are commercially known 
as ‘Higrade films.’ That ‘HC’ is simply the 
film property man’s identification in case some 
of his costumes are used by another company.”’ 

At this moment Dick had an inspiration: ‘‘By 
the way, Hank Crandall had an anchor tattooed 
on the inside of his right wrist while he was at 
Annapolis."’ 

They then viewed the body. 
anchor. 

“Hank is alive!’’ declared Dick again. 
it’s up to us to get him!” 

Five minutes later he laid the whole case 
before the commanding officer of the base. 

“You can take leave, Armstrong,”’ said that 
officer finally. ‘But if you are on the wrong 
track I cannot promise that there will not be 
some criticism of your insisting on leaving your 
ship just when she is supposed to go to sea. I 
wit have to make a report of your action to the 
commander-in-chief.”” 

But Dick had already crossed this bridge in 
his own mind. He knew all the professional 
chances he was taking. He could ruin his 
career in half a dozen different ways now. But 
if he could save Hank Crandall’s life nothing else 
would matter. 

Time was the big element. He pictured Hank 
bound hand and foot, tortured with hunger and 
thirst. Maybe his captors had lost their nerve 
and were going to murder him because they 
were afraid to ask for ransom. 

But why should they ask for ransom? Why 
should they want to capture and hold a poverty- 
stricken naval officer? It was all too preposter- 
ous, too melodramatic, to be possible. Dick 
could easily see to what ridicule he would be 
subjected if he were engaged on a fool's errand. 
He could see how fer it was to raise Mrs. 
Crandali’s hopes. But he had set his course, 
and he was not going to change without reason. 


There was no 


“And 


It took two days to arrange for the expedition 
to the islands. Stanley got some help fen the 
Police Department. The Navy would do nothing. 
The few efforts Dick made along that line were 
met with mirth, tempered by the fact that 
nearly everyone felt sorry for him because of the 
accident. 

Dick had a few hundred dollars in the bank 
This he expended in chartering a shore boat 
for a week, and in provisions for a party of four 
who would go aboard her. There were only 
himself and Stanley, the Italian owner of the 
boat, and another plain-clothes man whom 
Stanley had dug up. 

Both Dick and Stanley agreed that there was 
only*about a chance in a million of their being 
successful. Neither one of them had been able 
to find out anything about “Death Island." 
Even the oldest fishermen had never heard of it 
Meisner had been missing now for three days 
His office said that they thought he might be 
off on another story. Sometimes he disappeared 
for a long time when he thought he hiad found 
something interesting. 

Mrs. Crandall had received no more notes. A 
handwriting expert had reported that he was 
uncertain whether the note was really in Hank's 
own hand or not. 

The plan was simple enough! With Dick in 
command the party were going to cruise through 
the various istande that skirted the lower coast 
of California in hopes of getting some clue that 
might justify their hunting further for the miss- 
ing man. Dick felt it was a long and discourag- 
ing way to go about the problem, especially 
when every minute might mean just so much 
more danger and suffering to Hank, but neither 
he nor Stanley had been able to think of a better 
one 


N the morning of the third day after the 
O discovery and identification of the movic 
actor's body they were ready to shove off 
Their craft was a little fishing sloop, decked over 
to her cockpit, and equipped with a two-cylinder 
heavy-oil engine. She could make only about 
six knots under her own power; but she had beam 
and depth, with a good flare near her bows that 
made her a sturdy craft in a seaway. 

She carried a load of fuel, canned goods and 
bacon. Tony, her owner, was oiling his ma 
chinery, ready for the start. O’Brien, the 
happy-go-lucky red-haired Irishman Stanley had 
added to the party, sat up in the bow, caring 
little where or how they went so long as there 
was plenty of action when they got there. 

“I'm going to give headquarters a ring before 
we pull out,’’ said Stanley. 

“Righto,” agreed Dick without spirit. le 
was anything but sanguine about the results of 
the expedition. The more he looked at the 
chart the more he realized how large an area 
they had to cover. ‘t was clear that they might 
work for a year and still not thoroughly search 
the islands which they would visit. 

A few minutes later Stanley came running 
from the dock telephone. 

“‘Meisner’s back!’’ he shouted. 

**Back where?” 

“They've got him in the hospital. He's all 
bunged up. We can’t go until we've had a word 
with him. Maybe he’s got the answer to the 
whole mystery!" 

Again Dick had a breakneck drive in Stanley's 
car. There was no need to tell the detective to 
hurry. He felt as strongly as Dick the necessity 
of saving every second of time they could 

They were at first denied admittance to the 
room where Meisner lay. 

“He's asked us to keep visitors away,” ex 
plained the doctor 

Stanley showed his badge. 

“Couldn't you wait until tomorrow?"’ 

“It may be acase of life and death!"’ exclaimed 
Dick, irritatedly. ‘This man Meisner 

“Who's talking about this man Meisner?"’ 
came from a doorway down the hall 

The doctor shrugged. ‘“There’he is, gentle- 
men. Suit yourselves. After all, he's a private 
patient and entitled to see visitors if he wishes.” 

Dick was startled at the change that had come 
over the journalist. Instead of his usual snappy 
costume, Meisner was garbed in an old brown 
wool dressing-gown. Fis hair was no longer 
oily and smooth, but dry and mussed. A white 

ywder was visible through what at first sight 
ooked like dandruff, but to Dick's practiced eye 
was clearly the dried salt of evaporated sea 
water. 

“Well, I guessed you fellows would be 
around,"’ said Meisner mournfully. His cocky 
manner had all disappeared. One eye was 
distinctly discolored as if he had been in a 
fight. 

“Yes,"” said Dick hurriedly, ‘‘and we want to 
know where Crandall is.”” 

*‘What makes you think I know?’ 
Meisner. 

“Don't you?” put in Stanley pleasantly. 
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“How Rock Thunder 


died in flames to save his tribe’ 


& I have often said, we Indians 
were utterly dependent on our 
feet for our very lives. In all my 
boyhood experience no incident illus- 
trates this so well as the death of 
Rock Thunder—one of our greatest 
Blackfoot warriors. 


“He was wounded in a battle with 
the Crees—only a severed sinew in 
his foot, but it might as well have 
been more serious because he slowed 
down our whole party—and our food 
was running low. Not only that but 
we had to get out of the mountains 
before the Crees attacked again. 

“He begged us to build him a pyre 
and finally our warriors consented. 
They gathered logs and brush and 
he took his seat in the middle of the 
pile. With his own flints he lighted 
the brush beneath him. Thus he 
perished as a true ‘stoic, chanting 
his death song—and the only move- 
ment he made was to run his hand 
once over his forehead—to keep the 








The Pontiac. Stylish light 
grey, khaki or white, with 
snappy-looking dark grey 


“saddle.” 


The Relay. Rubber cleats 
on soles will accustom 
your feet to foot ball shoes. 










Told by Buffalo 
Child Long Lance 


Blackfoot Indian Chief. 
Trick rider for Buffalo 
Bill. Captain, World War 
(wounded, decorated 
for bravery). Author of 
“Long Lance.” 
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sweat from running into his eyes. 

“The Americans of today live far 
different lives than we did—the 
earlier Americans. Yet I believe 
that sturdiness of foot and leg, de- 
veloped in childhood, is as important 
to your general health as it was to 
our very lives. 

“This object I believe is best at- 
tained by the wearing of canvas 


rubber-soled shoes— 
whenever and where- P 
ever possible.” dues 


LAST MARCH, Chief Long Lance, 
wearing a pair of Goodrich Sport Shoes, 
beat a seven-dog team of huskies by two 
miles in a fourteen-mile run through the 
ice and snow-crust of Northern Canada. 
Then he left them by the stove to dry 
and found them “good as ever” in 
the morning! 


+ ema Goodrich Sport Shoes by 
name. Otherwise how can you be sure 
of getting the best that Indian lore and 
modern science offer you? You'll be amazed 
how much style can be built into such sturdy 
canvas rubber-soled shoes! The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, established 1870, 
Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Cana- 
dian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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A real moeceasin for 


hoys and girls __ 


HIS is just the shoe for the Spartan soles. Like all Educators 


bounding feet of happy, it is built upon orthopedic prin- 
ciples that are. both protective and 


healthy children—a real moccasin, 
built for comfort, trim appearance COFrrective. 


and hard wear. . 
; to size. 
It comes both in Brown and . 


Stone Color Elkskin with Kid Write for our beautiful free booklet 
“Laying the Ghost.” 


EDUCATOR SHOE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. YC6, 225 West 34th St., New York City 
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Quarter lining and “Gold Spot” 
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ou can shoot straighter 
than Kit Carson ! 


(Second of a series of pionss. stories) 


IT CARSON! The Santa Fe Trail!—alluring names that 
call up thrilling pictures. 

Kit Carson—hunter, trapper, Indian fighter! What wonder- 
ful adventures he had, roaming the plains and mountain trails 
of the old west. Far out ahead of the wagon trains, for which 
he was scout and guide—his life was constantly dependent upon 
his knowledge of the trail, his coolness and skill with the rifle. 

That Kit could shoot is shown by an incident that occurred 
on one of his trapping expeditions with some companions. 
C. A. Vandiveer, in his biographies of Men of the old Frontier, 
tells of it thus: “‘. . . an Indian stole six of the trappers’ horses 
and, of course, it was Kit who undertook to recover them. It 

‘was a long chase, but he finally overtook the thief, who 
abandoned the horses and attempted to escape into the forest. 
Without checking the speed of his horse, Kit threw up his rifle and fired. 
The distance was about three hundred yards, but the bullet went true and 
the savage toppled over dead.”’ 

That was the kind of shooting they had to do—those men and boys of 
the old frontier days, when hostile Indians and outlaws, wolves, grizzlies, 
panthers and buffalo abounded. But you boys, with your modern rifles 
and ammunition, should shoot even straighter today. 

In the matter of ammunition alone, just think of the advantage you 
have. Bullets, scientifically accurate in weight, balance and shape— 
better powder to carry them faster, farther, truer than Kit Carson ever 
dreamed possible. All you need is experience and practice—then you 
can shoot straighter than Kit Carson, 

Peters developments in the amazing process of Spark photography have 
been a marvel even in this day and age. With an exposure of but one 
millionth of a second. true pictures are taken of actual bullets speeding 
through space. Studying these pictures—knowing every detail of a 
bullet's progress in flight—has enabled Peters to make improvements in 
ammunition such as have never before been possible by anyone. 

In Kit Carson’s day, the mere process of shooting was very involved. 
The charge of black powder—the bullet—the wads—all had to be 
rammed home by hand. Shooting was slower. And that black powder 
was so dirty! Kit’s rifle barrel had to be constantly cleaned to keep it 
from clogging. Yet you never need bother about cleaning your gun — if 
you use Peters Rustless, as directed. 

Just be sure the barrel is clean to start with and then do not switch 
ammunition. Peters Rustless positively will not rust, pit or corrode a 
barrel—yet costs no more than ordinary ammunition. 

When you buy ammunition, insist upon PETERS RUSTLESS. Don’t 
accept anything else. And say—you'll want those amazing pictures of 
bullets in actual flight. Write us for free booklet entitled “(What 
Happens After The Shot Is Fired.’’ Address THE PETERS 
CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. F-48, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Meisner shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

Stanley shot an inquiring glance at Dick. Was 
it worth while fooling with the fellow at all? 
But Dick seemed to have a different notion. 
He stepped quickly to the door and closed it. 
Then he walked up to Meisner and laid hold of 
him, gently but with great firmness. 

‘‘What are you going to do?’’ wailed Meisner, 
shrinking away. 

‘First, I'm going to see how ill you are. And 
then—"’ 

“The doctor’ll tell you.” 

But Dick had the cowering man by the win- 
dow and was eyeing him carefully. Suddenly 
he jammed him flat against the adjoining wall. 
“There’s nothing wrong with you, Meisner!’’ 
He gave the smaller mana shake. “Somebody's 
just given you a thrashing. No doubt you de- 
served it. But that’s all. Only now I’m going 
to give you another, unless—"’ 

“T'll yell for the doctor!’’ broke in Meisner. 
“Don't worry; you'll yell all right! But we're 
going to lock the door. And by the time they 
break in I'll be through with you—that is, 
unless you tell me all you know about Hank 
Crandall.” 

For a few moments Meisner hung back, 
scowling and muttering. But Dick's stern 
face must suddenly have convinced him that the 
young officer meant business. All at once he 
collapsed. 

‘Go on, let me be,”’ he said. “I'll spill it.” 


RIEF as it was, Meisner’s fantastic story 
B stunned Dick and Stanley with its strange 

and unexpected bearing on their plans. 
"You see,”” said Meisner, ‘‘I didn’t have any 
idea of all this business. I was just going 
fishing last week. I hired a Wop and his boat 
to take me out by Catalina. Funny little Italian; 
I'd known him before, but not much. His name 
was Tony Brezelli."’ 

Dick and Stanley exchanged glances. Tony 
Brezelli was waiting with his boat at the dock 
for them now. 

‘Well, we got about to the breakwater, when 
all of a sudden Tony gives a yell and shuts off 
his engine. He hands me the boathook and 
jabbers something about a man in the water. 
Betore I know what is going on I see a fellow's 
head and shoulders dened I hook him on 
and drag him aboard. He's wearing the uniform 
of an officer in the Navy. 

‘* ‘Thanks,’ he says. ‘And please land me on 
that battleship yonder.’ 

‘‘He laughs and tells me how it happened. 
Sure enough, I see a submarine coming up only 
a few ots away. I tell Tony, and he swings 
the boat around, and we start for the battleship. 
Then, just like an explosion in my head, I have 
an idea. I make Tony swing her off again and 
spill the idea to the officer. 

‘* ‘I'm a newspaper man,’ I tellhim, ‘I know 
all about these things. Why not let's just have 
you disappear for a few days and then sell 
your story to the press?” 

“He laughs ond pols out that I'd only get 
him and me into trouble. Besides, he says, it’s 
not honest. 

**‘Go on,’ I tell him. ‘You been hit on the 
head by my boat. I drag you aboard uncon- 
scious. Just then my engine goes bad. With 
this offshore wind I drift out to sea. Finally we 
take up on an island—one of the small ones. 
You're shipwrecked right in sight of Cali- 
fornia. Then I go back and fix up the sale of 
the story you'll fom when you're rescued,” 

***How much?" he laughs. 

** ‘Oh, ten thousand dollars,’ I tell him. Five 
times too much, yes; but he doesn't know any- 
thing about newspapers. When his face goes 
serious I follow up: “You got a wife to support, 
haven't you? And children?’ 

*““No,’ he says. But I see he’s thinking. 

“**You got someone to support, sure.’ 

“* “My mother,’ he says in a low voice. 

“Then I know I got him. 

“But it isn’t easy. He is sure it’s dishonest. 
He won't listen to my arguments: how all that 
money would mean a lot to his mother, pay for 
her new house, and give her a trip to the 
mountains. 

“He tries to make me take him back to San 
Pedro. But I tell Tony to go on. This fellow 
Crandall sees we are too many for him; perhaps 
he’s still thinking about the money. Anyway, 
he doesn’t object. 

‘Tony, the smooth one, listens all the time. 
I was a fool not to know that. When we get 
away out Tony whispers: ‘I know the place. 
We taka da man and leava him. Den we come 
back.’ 

“That should make me suspicious, but it 
doesn’t. 








‘Finally we land on some small rocky islands 
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down near San Clemente. No one lives on 
them. Crandall is very angry. He threatens 
me if I don’t take him back he'll knock my block 
off and steal the boat and go back to his ship 
I see he means business and finally agree. I ask 
him only to wait for Tony. 

“But Tony has disappeared. Pretty soon he 
comes back. Good heavens, he’s got about ten 
other Wops with him! Great big ugly-looking 
brutes. I know then they're Mexicans. And I 
figure they're smugglers who hide here while 
Tony and others bring their stuff into Los 
Angeles. 

“Right then and there I remember I've heard 
the Wop fishermen talk now and then about a 
place called Death Island, and I've never known 
where it was. So this is Death Island! 

‘“**We all maka da mon!’ grins Tony. ‘We 
keepa da man here. You go back to da Los 
and fixa da biz.’ 

“It’s a swell idea, and I see it all at once 
Tony has heard me tell Crandall how we make 
ten thousand dollars, and now lets all these 
Mexican cutthroats cone in on the game! The 
tough part about it is I know I can't get ten 
thousand dollars! 

“It’s a joke,’ I tell Tony. ‘Just a little 
joke. Maybe I can get a thousand. Maybe 
not so much.’ 

“When I say this Crandall gets angrier than 
ever at me. Tony tells his Be friends, and 
they get angry, too! Pretty soon they grab 
Crandall and take him off around the other side 
of the island. Two stay with Tony and me. 
They jabber a lot and pull out their knives. 

‘They're going to cut my gizzard out?’ I 
ask Tony. 

‘‘He shrugs as if he doesn’t care if they do 
‘We go te to da dock,’ he says. “And you 
fixa da biz. Ten thous’ dey want. Queeck!’ 

“ ‘Queeck!’ yell the Mexicans both at once 

“So we come back. I know I have to make 
ood in a hurry or those assassins will have their 
eo in me. Then I find this dick on the job, 
Mr. Stanley. I think maybe that will let me 
out. I call Tony and tell him the police are 
about to get wise. If he doesn’t quit his foolish- 
ness and leave me be he'll have his whole gang 
captured. He talks to his friends, and they 
suggest I run out quick and have a word with 
the boss smuggler. That's why I disappear. 

‘Tony runs me out to Death Island with the 
other two guys. I see Crandall on the island 
He's tied up, but he looks pretty good. 

“The boss comes down and looks me overt 
He's a big dark giant with a long black mous- 
tache. Honest, I think he’s going to knite me 
then and there. But I guess he figures he'll 
lose all chance of his money if he loses me. 

“Tony tells him what I say. Gee, how sore 
that boss gets! He lets out a lot of Spig lan- 
guage and waves his knife under my nose. 

“What's eating him now?’ I ask Tony. 

“Tony's pretty scared too. ‘He say he maka 
da corpse outa you,’ pipes Tony. ‘He maka da 
corpse outa Carandall, too! He say geta da 
mon’ queeck!’ 

‘* ‘Queeck!’ howls the boss, and gives me a 
crack on the jaw with his fist. As I go down he 
lefts another one and gives me this shiner in 
the left lamp. 

‘* ‘Queeck!’ yells Tony and starts for the boat, 
dragging me after him. I guess he's just in 
time, because when we fall aboard and shove off 
the boss is coming straight after us. He yells 
and waves his knife in the air, and I know he’s 
sorry he didn't make a corpse of me, while he 
had the chance. 

“Well, Tony and I come back to port, and 
Tony says: ‘You better geta da mon queeck 
You know what ha pen if you don't!’ 

“But, gentlemen, { m sick when I get here, 
sick all over. That Mexican has knocked me 
up, and I feel very bad. I think you better find 
se and tell him I'm out of the picture. I 
got to go East anyway, pretty soon.” 

Meisner ceased talking. With his shoulders 
hunched he wrung his hands nervously and 
snuffled. There came a knock at the door. 
Dick opened it, admitting the doctor. 

‘Can I do anything for you, Lieutenant?’’ he 
asked. , 

For a moment Dick looked him in the eye 
Like a halfback waiting for his signal, he 

vised slightly forward on the balls of his feet 

hen suddenly he snapped into action. 

“Yes, Doctor, you can let us take your patient 
with us.” 

The doctor bowed. ‘‘He is a private patient. 
He can do as he pleases.” 

Dick turned quickly to Meisner. ‘‘You'r 
coming with us."" 

Meisner turned paler than he was already and 

ut a trembling hand to his mouth. But Dick 
fele the time for action had come. Without 
ceremony he yanked Meisner’s dressing-gowr 
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from his shoulders, forced him into his cua: and 
had him out in the corridor. Meisner sat be- 
cween Dick and Stanley in the car. Again at 
top speed they raced for the San Pedro docks. 

Dick knew now that the way was clear. 
Hank was still alive and unharmed, or had been 
but a few hours before. He was in dangerous 
hands. Dick knew the Mexican smugglers by 
reputation. More than once they had defied 
even armed naval vessels. They were a cruel, 
ruthless lot of villains. If they found they had 
been tricked they would wreak their vengeance 
on Hank Crandall. 

Dick knew his little party would be out- 
numbered. Stanley and O'Brien brought the 
total to three men. Meisner was about a 
third of a man, provided he did not go into a 
complete funk—which he threatened frequently 
to do. Tony would have to be counted on the 
side of the enemy. 

With the knowledge now at his command 
Dick thought he might be able to enlist Navy 
aid. But he dared not take the time. From 
Meisner’s account it was clear the smugglers 
were close to losing their patience. So long as 
Hank was with them they were in danger of 
being caught as kidnappers. They would not 
take a risk a moment longer than they thought 
there was a chance of getting the money Tony 
had told them the American could get. 

There was not a 


let the anchor go with a run he gave an excla- 
mation and pointed to the shore. 

“Da biga boss!’’ he whispered. 

Dick saw for the first time a huge man stand- 
ing motionless on the narrow beach. The 
man’s visage, fiercely dark, his bronzed arms 
and tattered clothing blended so perfectly into 
the red-brown rocks behind him that he had 
been until that minute quite invisible.. Tony 
hurled a long stream of language at the pirate 
When he paused a couple of deep grunts came 
in reply. 

“He say he will talka da biz,"’ interpreted 
Tony 

When the party landed Dick motioned the 
others to stay behind him. To Tony he com- 
manded: ‘“Tell him I do not believe he has a 
naval officer here. And I certainly won't put 
up any money unless I have a look at the cap- 
tive. 

Tony transmitted this to the villainous-look 
ing giant, who scowled and retorted briefly to 
Tony. Tony took a few steps up the rocks and 
pulled a dark bundle from a cranny. Shaking 
out the bundle, he exhibited Hank Crandall's 
wrinkled uniform coat with its two gold stripes 
on the sleeves. 

‘‘Thisa da proof,’ he announced. 

The boss nodded slightly and struck a ma- 
jestic attitude with folded arms, his heavy jaw 

lifted high 





moment to be lost. 
Hank's life was de- 
finitely in danger 
The odds were great, 
the risk was deadly; 
but there was only 
one course Dick 
knew: to reach Death 
Island with all speed 
and rescue Hank. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Rescue! a a 


S on the day . : fury 
A when the R-5 6 Sy sect practice m and young face. His scowl deep- 
Lieutenant Abbott's career de- 
pended on the results his gun 
crew made. With victory in his 


made her un- 
fortunate dive with 
jammed rudders, this 
afternoon was also 
blue and bright, with 
little wind. The Pa- 
cific Ocean and the 
cloudless sky seemed 
to vie with each other 
to see which could be 
the deeper blue. Gulls 
floated gracefully 
Over an outgoing liner 
bound for Hawaii 
Tiny fishing craft 
rolled lazily over the 
reefs in the ground- 
swell or puffed toward 
the San Pedro market. 
Up and down the 


coast for fifty miles a 


grasp, the one 


Then 
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ing Navy stories you have ever 
read, watch for 


Two Turret Wins 
By Fitzhugh Green 


“Shucks,"’ laughed 
Dick. ‘‘I can buy a 
coat like that in Los 
Angeles for five dol- 
lars! How do you 
think the movie peo- 
S get their uni- 
orms?"’ 

Tony came down 
from the rocks, talk- 
ing volubly at the 
boss and gesticulat- 
ing with both hands. 
The boss listened with 
a growing look of 

on his brutal 


ened, and his hand 
went instinctively to 
the knife that hung 
at his side. Before 


accident which Tony finished his nos- 


could wrest it from him occurred. erils distended, sad 


the whistle of his 
breath through them 
was like the blow of 
a deep-sea whale. 
Then, as if his pa- 
tience had reached an 
abrupt end, he threw 
out Poth hands wide 
and emitted a roar 
at the terrified Tony 
On the end of the 
command he added 
“*Queeck!’” And, 
taking another deep 
breath, he bellowed 
again: ‘“‘Queeck!"’ 
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filmy gray haze hung 
over the brown leak 
giving it a softness of color and contour that 
belied the long stretches of arid desert that 
lay behind the breakers. 

Some twenty miles south of Catalina Island, 
and isolated by the long and billowing swells 
that ran in out of the North Pacific, a small 
uneven mass of reddish rock rose above the 
ocean's level. No tree or house softened the 
grim outline of this tiny islet. It was called 
Death Island by those who choseto use a 
more romantic name than ‘‘rocks,”’ as the 
Navy's official Hydrographic Office chart desig- 
nated it. What particular tragedy had given 
the islet its forbidding title was lost in the 
shadows of a local history charged with murder, 
smuggling and piracy over a period of three 
heated years. 

Toward Death Island moved a small white 
boat, steered by Tony Brezelli, and carrying 
three other men and what appeared to be a boy. 
Tony was grinning broadly as he twirled his 
wheel. For he had been told that these three 
men Meisner had brought to the boat were men 
who might be willing to pay $10,000 for a story 
of a missing naval officer. What Tony did not 
know was that cach of the three men carried a 
loaded automatic in his back pocket. 

As the boat approached the island Dick Arm- 
strong leveled his glasses on the rocky ledge 
that Meisner said marked the tiny harbor they 
would use. He thought he saw a wisp of gray 
smoke rise in the still air near the summit of 
the island. And once, for an instant, he marked 
a round nubble on the sharp edge of a rock— 
vas it the top of a man’s head? 

Tony neatly rounded a hidden reef and took 
tis boat through a short but twisting channel 
that brought it to a completely rock-bound 
harbor not a hundred feet in diameter. As he 





Stumbling and fall- 
ing in his fright, Tony galloped up over the 
rocks toward the summit, where still rose a 
wisp of smoke. The boss did not deign to look 
around, but stood like a statue glaring with 
narrowed eyes out toward the little white boat 

Dick also stood unmoving. But his brain was 
working swiftly. He knew he must not start 
any sort of action until Hank was ther: ready 
to escape with them in case the fight got too 
hot. On the other hand, waiting for Hank cer 
tainly meant waiting until the boss smuggler 
had reinforcements. 

Against them would be pitted anywhere from 
three to fifteen of the smugglers, depending on 
how many happened to be on the island. No 
doubt they would be well armed, and, since 
their security lay in letting none escape, there 
would no doubt be a massacre if trouble started 

Tony suddenly reappeared over the brow of 
the island, followed by a knot of rough-looking 
men. As the party came closer Dick saw that 
in the center of the ruffians walked a familiar 
figure wearing a dirty white shirt and dark-blue 
trousers. To his huge delight, he recognized 
Hank Crandall. Hank was haggard and dirty, 
and a heavy stubble of beard covered his face. 
Dick saw that his hands were tied behind him. 

The instant Hank caught Dick's eye he started 
slightly. But he did not lose his presence of 
mind by betraying his acquaintanceship with the 
visitor. Instead, he quickly let his eyes fall 
Py and stood between two captors just in rear 
of the boss, his shoulders drooping dejectedly. 

“*May I talk to your man to be sure he has a 
good story?” asked Dick of Tony. 

But when Tony put the question to the boss 
the latter only burst into a torrent of objurga- 
tion and clenched his fist. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 338] 
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THE MYSTERY OF DEATH ISLAND 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 337 


Dick made a quick calculation. He saw that 
the moment for a final desperate effort could be 
postponed no longer. There were now six men 
on the enemy's side—at hand; how many more 
there were at the summit of the island could 
only be guessed 

The six men were divided at the moment. 
The boss stood just in front of Dick and about 
five feet distant; two men stood on either side of 
Hank, apparently his captors; two stragglers 
loitered a dozen feet up among the rocks; and 
Tony, who might of might not have to be 
reckoned with, was close by them. Against 
these six were Dick, Stanley and O'3rien. 
Meisner, Dick noted out of the corner of his 
eye, was trembling so that he would be per- 
fectly useless, no matter what happened. 

The boss spoke again, harshly and with un- 
mistakable menace in his tone 


“He say you maka da biz,"’ began Tony. 


ICK met the moment with action. From 

D his pocket he drew a piece of paper. It 

happened to be a receipted tas bill. 

But to the smugglers he knew it would appear as 
an official document. 

“Untie his hands,"’ commanded Dick, nod- 
ding in the direction of Hank Crandall. ‘He 
must sign my contract.”’ 

There was a moment of tense silence. Then, 
as if understanding, the boss said something in 
his own tongue. In a few seconds Hank's hands 
were untied 

Dick stepped forward, holding out the paper 
with his left hand. The boss reached iiodily 
for the document with both his great brown 
paws. Instantly Dick moved sidewise and 
swung forward with the whole upper half of 
his body. His right fist flashed up, catching the 
boss squarely on the point of his jaw just behind 
and below the black plume of his bristling 
moustache. Down went the boss with a thump 
like that of a sack of potatoes. 

Hank had apparently been expecting action. 
Before the man nearest him could reach for his 
knife dank sent him reeling with a blow on his 
chin. As he did so the other captor came for 
him, flashing knife upraised and aimed for the 
middle of Hank's back. Dick's automatic spit 
fire, and the smuggler’s knife fell clattering from 
a hand that dripped blood. By this time 
Stanley and O'Brien had the two other men and 
Tony covered with their guns. 

“Get aboard!" yelled Dick and kicked back- 
ward at Meisner’s shins. The report of a rifle 
rang out, and a shot ricocheted shrilly from a 
rock at Dick's feet. But Dick seemed as cool as 
if laying the course of the R-5. 

‘Stand ‘em up!"’ he barked at Stanley and 
suited his action to the command by yanking 
the groggy boss to a standing position and hav- 
ing the wounded smuggler hold him there. The 
other smugglers, hands aloft, were lined up 
alongside, forming a human barrier between 
Dick's little army and the sharpshooters on the 
ridge higher up. 

“Shoot if they try to rush us!" he ordered 
Stanley and O'Brien. To Tony he said savagely: 
‘Now get that boat under way. Any fenep bea 
ness and I maka da corpse outa you!” 

The embarkation was done quickly and 
neatly. Hank followed Tony and Meisnei 
aboard the boat. In the space of five minutes 
the anchor was up and the engine running 
smoothly. Dick had Stanley and O’Brien hop 
aboard as she rounded near the beach. When 
he saw that they were safely on the deck, he 
followed at a run through the shallow water. 

The moment Dick left the beach a fusillade 
clattered out from the smugglers on top of the 
island. Small geysers of water danced all 
around the boat. 

“Shoot over their heads!’’ ordered Dick as he 
and his two men opened fire in reply. Hank, 
crouching aft, opened the throttle wide, and 
the engine's roar drowned out the rattle of 
firing. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The New Command 


T was long after dark when a small San 
Pedro fishing sloop made the flagship's 
gangway. Tony Brezelli led the way wu 

the ladder followed by Meisner, Stanley, Hank 
Crandall and Dick Armstrong. 

A marine orderly escorted Dick to the Admir- 
al's cabin. There he found Captain Black in 
conference with the commander-in-chief. 

“Good evening, Armstrong,"’ said the Cap- 
tain, eyeing Dick’s untidy uniform with a dis- 
approving glance. “‘I'm making an informal 
report to the Admiral with regard to the action 
of the court of which I am senior member." 

“Yes, sir, I—"* began Dick eagerly. 


Captain Black held up his hand. ‘‘Never 
mind an explanation, Armstrong. I have made 
it clear to the Admiral that you were carried 
away by your desire to make amends for the 
death of your friend Crandall."’ 

“But I—"’ Dick broke out again. 

‘I understand perfectly, Armstrong,"’ said the 
Admiral crisply, yet not without sympathy. ‘'I 
once had such an experience myself.” 

‘Now, what we want to do,’ went on the 
Captain, ‘‘is to let the whole unfortunate inci- 
dent be forgotten. I have had a talk with the 
commanding officer of the submarine base. He 
feels that you should be relieved of the R-5, be- 
cause you insisted on leave just when she was 
ordered to sea. I am afraid that is unavoidable.” 

Dick's face crimsoned, and he bit his lip. 

‘However, I think we can find a job Soe you 
here in the fleet. If the death of Crandall makes 
continuing hard, perhaps you had better ask 
for transfer East. Would you like to do that, 
Armstrong?” 

“No, sir!"’ 

At the sharp vehemence with which Dick 
spoke both older officers started slightly. 

“Why?” asked the Admiral quietly. 

**Because it's a rank injustice, sir. If you'll 
only give me a chance to explain, I—"’ 

Captain Black's eyes flashed. In some heat he 
broke in with: ‘‘Never mind that now, Arm- 
strong. Remember, you are on the flagship. You 
and I can have a talk tonight.” 

The Admiral suddenly seemed to think that 
there was something that really ought to be 
said. ‘‘Let’s hear what he wants to tell us, 
Black,”’ he suggested. It was Captain Black's 
turn to bite his lip. But he only shrugged 
slightly and bowed obediently to the wishes of 
his senior. 

Then, before Dick could open his mouth to 
release the torrent of information that he was 
bursting to give, there came a sharp knock at 
the door, followed by the marine orderly. 

“Lieutenant Crandall, sir!’’ he announced. 

“What?” cried Captain Black. 

Dick grinned joyfully. 

At that moment a living scarecrow stepped 
into the cabin. He was bearded and dirty, his 
uniform a disgrace. But it was Hank Crandall, 
alive and in his right mind 

A dramatic silence settled upon the little 
group. Dick, almost unable to control his joy, 
could hear both the Captain and the Admiral 
breathing loudly. 

“Are you the drowned man?” asked the 
Admiral at last. His voice was sepulchral. 

“I guess I am, sir,"’ said the scarecrow. 

The Admiral turned to Dick. ‘‘So this is 
what you've been trying to tell us?’ Dick 
nodded. ‘‘Well, it looks to me as if it might 
be a good yarn. Be seated, gentlemen.” 

Two hours later the meeting broke up, but 
not until the Admiral had sent a number of dis- 
patches. One was to the Los Angeles chief of 
police, offering to lend naval assistance to clear 
up the smuggling situation. One was in code 
to the Navy Department, requesting permission 
to visit a small rocky islet known as Death 
Island. A final one was to the commanding 
officer of the submarine base, asking him to 
come aboard in the morning regarding the detail 
of an officer to command the new submarine V-6. 

“You'd like that boat, wouldn't you, Arm- 
strong?’’ the Admiral asked Dick with a smile. 

“I should say so, sir!"’ exclaimed Dick. 

Walking on air, Dick made his way to the 
top side. He found Tony Brezelli hunched 
against a ventilator, moaning and muttering, 
‘He will maka da corpse outa me!"’ over and 
over again. Meisner, on the other hand, was 
perfectly happy. He had discovered a bit of 
polished brass under a standing light and was 
painstakingly combing his black locks. 

Arm in arm Dick Armstrong and Hank Cran- 
dall strode down the deck. ‘‘Don't worry 
about Tony,”’ said Hank. ‘‘He butters his 
bread on both sides. I gave him twenty dollars 
to take that note in for me, you know, the one 
you got from Mother. And that’s about twenty 
dollars more than he ever got from Meisner!"’ 

*“*But—’’ Dick hesitated. 

Hank caught his meaning at once. “You're 
wondering if I weren't missing the cash that 
scoundrel suggested I might get?” 

Dick nodded. ‘‘I'd like to see that house be- 
long to your mother, Hank."’ 

“Tt will! I've had a word with Stanley. He 
has already telephoned a friend who is president 
of the news service that rivals Meisner’s. This 
fellow says they will pay five thousand for the 
American news rights to my experience. And I 
don't even have to sign the story!"" 

“Gosh, that’s great!"’ exploded Dick, joy- 
fully. ‘‘It’s some life, what?" 

“T'll tell the world!"’ said Hank. 

[THE END] 
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The Companion will pay $1.00 for each original joke that is accepted for this column 
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Texas Steer: “No dude movie actor is going to ride herd on this ranch” 


A Tip 
. | ‘EACHER: “‘Johnny, your conduct is out- 
rageous. I am going to consult your father."’ 
Johnny: ‘Better not; it will cost you $3. He's 
a doctor.’ Eloise Yountz 


Most Obedient 


AMMA: “And were you a nice boy at the 
party?” 
Bobby: ‘‘ Yes, mamma 
Mamma: ‘You didn't ask twice for anything 
at the table, did you?"’ 
Bobby: ‘‘No, I didn't. I asked once, and 
they didn’t hear me, so I just helped myself 
Helen Eberherdt 


Painless or Painful? 
LITTLE Jack had been to the dentist to have a 


troublesome tooth removed. 
On the way home his mother casually re- 


marked: ‘I think that dentist was a very nice 
gentleman. He took a great deal of pains.” 
“Took! repeated Jack, scornfully. “You 


mean gived!”’ Henry Smith 





A CORNER 





1. MISSING LETTERS 
a ee eo 
oo a 2. oe ee 
Ss CH RR M 
If the proper letter be inserted in the proper places 
among these letters, the result will be a sensible sen- 
tence 


2. CONUNDRUM 


There is something in life which not every famou 
person has. Washington did not possess it: Lee had 
it once; Lincoln had it twice; Lowell and Longfellow 
had it three times. What is it? 





3. WORD-SQUARE 


1. Brilliant particles. 2. Ar 


ancestor 3 yeoman. 4. 
To make a new space in. § 
Funeral chimes. 6. Emphasis. 


4. MISSING WORDS 


When the sun is sinking **** 
Back to the yard the horses go; 
The old cow ****, the night °**** fly; 
Dusk tells us night is drawing nigh 
The three missing words are each spelled with the 
same four letters, differently arranged 


5. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 2. A bone. 
3. A famous Roman. 4. 
Confined within certain 
points. 5. A Western city. 
6. Toobserve. 7. A letter. 


6. REVERSED WORDS 


Each of the following sentences has two missing 
words words in each sentence are the reverses 
of each other. 

Example: A gentle PAT is not a TAP. 


1. One thousand pounds is a 

2. His angry **** caused his **** 

3. A long teather ***** may come in two 
4. One should not **** an **** life 





5. Good friends do not *** their ****. 





NUTS TO CRACK 


FOR BUSY 


Sticky Business 
Gro ER (after filling molasses jug): ‘Here's 


your molasses, sonny; where's your dime? 
Boy 


‘I left it in the jug.” John Estha 


An Up-Town Position 


HEAR that you have a new job."' 
Yes, I'm a manicurist in a bakery 
Manicurist in a bakery?"’ 
Yes, I have charge of the lady-fingers 
Leroy Shuster 


Proper Training 


HEREBY sentence you to twenty years at 

hard labor in the state penitentiary,’’ said 
the stern old judge And what request have 
you to make?”’ 

‘Just one, Your Honor,” said the prisoner 
‘Please call my wife and tell her I won't be 
home for dinner.” 

Mae Grici 





MINDS 








7. CHARADE 


My first, a part of ‘to be” is reckoned; 

A letter from the Greek my second 

Since I have double quality, 

The prefix “‘two"’ my third must be. 

Still I am one; my fourth quite fitly 

Stands for one, indefinitely. 

The whole makes me, like Neptune's daughter 
One who dwells in land or water 


8. FOUR-WAY WORD-SQUARE 


This is an example of a rare kind of 
Each word appears in all four directions, left t 
right to left, up, and down. 

1. Before. 2. Orderly. 3 
Seized (a contraction). 4. The 
f 18 mountain. 





name of a famo 


9. CHARADE 


My first, upon my second’s deck 
Departing, waved his hand. 

I cried, ** My first, avoiding wreck, 
Will let my second land 

Where’er your future lot is cast 

Remember that my whole 





shall last! 


10. CONCEALED COLLEGES 

No sense can be made of the wandering remarks 
that appear in the following paragraph, but you can 
find the names of eight Eastern colleges hidden there 

“*Why is an acorn elliptical? Because a gale ;high 
above the trees may blow down canvas, sardines and 
leaves. When I am her step-brother, winds will blow 
ill, I am sure, for many a lesson may then be learned 
What does the rainbow do in winter? It hides in the 
rhubarb row near the end of the garden!’ 


ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 


1. Rasp-Put-In Rasputin. 2 Together, To 


Get Her. 3. Pal-Ind-Rome. Palindrome 4. In- 
sert the letter E. ‘Revere well these embers grey; 
evergreen trees serene were they.” 5. Circle, 


Inures, Rulest, Crease, Lessee, Esteem. 6. Skye, the 
island. 7. Pa-Ra-Sol. 8. 86432, 17590, 104022 
9. Nut, Ton, Not, Tun. 10. La-Re-Do, Thebes 





From 


water up to his armpits 
he emerged with a 
great black bass 


EEP into the water the father waded 

—lured by the tug at his line. A 
tussle, and he emerged with a great 
black bass. In the next half hour, this was 
repeated five times, till his catch was six 
fish and his clothing so soaked it was 
ruined. Weeks later he wrote us: ‘It was 
then I remembered my watch. Underwater 
for thirty minutes, my Ingersoll ticked 
regularly, unfalteringly! Now on sports 
excursions it continues to serve us de- 
pendably, forgetting it ever caught fish!” 


Thousands of testimonials as striking 
as Mr. _’s* bulk in 





our files. Thousands of letters 
telling of Ingersoll dependa- 
bility. And whileofcourseyou 
will not, like our fisherman, 


THe mire—Ingersoll’s newest watch. 
A beautiful, verysmall wrist watch. 


Chromium finish. Radiolite $6.50 


INGERSOLL 


THE YANKEE— The world’s 
most famous watch. Extraor- 
dinarily serviceable—a Bs 
watch for boys. f 
$1.50. Radiolite, $2.25 


Prices in Canada 
slightly higher 


immerse your Ingersoll in water (we could 
not guarantee what would happen and we 
do not recommend it), it is nevertheless 
gratifying to know that Ingersolls stand 
up under tests of unusual severity. 


And Ingersoll dependability is backed 
further by the keen sense of responsibil- 
ity which the Ingersoll Company feels 
toward its product, Ingersoll watches 
are guaranteed to be absolutely free from 
mechanical defects. But should you dam- 
age your Ingersoll send it direct to our 
Service Department, Waterbury, Conn. 
We will find out what is 
wrong and either repair it 
for you, or send you a new 
watch of the same model, 
at unusually moderate cost. 


*Name on request. 











Plain dial, 


INGERSOLL WATCH COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK. . CHICAGO . 


. SAN FRANCISCO . 


- MONTREAL 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT—WATERBURY, CONN. 





(THE BESt description) 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tuk YoutH's COMPANION 


THE wrist—A sturdy watch for 
boys who love rough and tumble. 
Plain dial, $3.50. Radiolite, $4.00 
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BOATING IS THE SPORT FOR SUMMER 


The Lab announces three special awards to able boat-builders 








Member Dow Tinker’s outboard motorboat 
Sloppy, ready to be taken from his home to 
the water 


HE Lab recognizes this month, with three 

special $10 awards, exceptional ability and 
workmanship of Members in marine construc 
tion. These members are Dow Tinker (17) of 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Russell Aitken (19 
of Wickliffe, Ohio, and Glenn Rickert (15) of 
Huntington, Indiana. Their work includes two 
admirably designed boats for outboard motors, 
and a fast inboard motor launch 

For everyone who lives within walking or 
riding distance of a lake or stream, a boat 
almost any sort of boat—is a necessity for a 
satisfactory summer vacation. With sail or 
motor, for racing or cruising, it will give you 
long hours in the open air, and all the excitement 





Aquaplaning at twelve miles an hour. In the 
extreme foreground can be seen the stern of 
ember Tinker’s boat 


you could desire. If you are interested in sailing, 
the Lab's own Buccaneer, which you will find 
described elsewhere on this page, can be built 
easily and economically. Outboard-motor- 
boating, the newest of water sports, is possible 
with many kinds-of hulls, but you will find half 
your fun in building one yourself. If you are 
planning to construct one, turn to page 321, and 
read the details of Tur Companion’s Outboard 
Racing Cups, to be awarded this summer. 

In the picture at the top of this page you see the 
first of the boats to be given a special award, 
Member Dow Tinker's 16'%-foot outboard 
motorboa Sloppy, ready to be transported to the 
Chippewa River, where it was launched. 


“Last spring,’’ writes Member Tinker, ‘‘I 
became possessed with the idea that I wanted to 
build an outboard motorboat myself. So I went 
to work, with the help of a friend who is a boat- 
builder, to lay out the boat full-size; this I did 
on a strip of white building paper about eighteen 
feet long, tacked on the flat wall of the garage. 
Nearly all the work was done by hand, although 
I had to get help to lay on the planking. I have 
found the boat very seaworthy—on one trip on 
Lake Pepin five of us were out in her in heavy 
weather, and in traveling eighteen miles through 





This is how Member Russell Aitken’s Baby 
Viking looked before the frame had been 
planked in 





The Baby Viking with ones installed and 
hull ready for the finishing touches 


white-caps all the way we shipped nothing but 
spray. 

, Member Tinker has sent the Director, in addi- 
tion to photographs, a set of blue-prints and 
complete specifications for construction. His 
a has been very competently done and is a 
fine example of the ability of Lab Members to 
design and build a difficult project. 

Member Russell Aitkin’s 20-foot inboard 
speedboat Baby Viking is a different type of 
construction, including an engine and rudder 
installation. The hull was purchased in knocked- 
down form, and assembled keel upward. As 


the work was being done in a small building the 
completed hull had to be taken out on iron rollers 
turned right side up, and run back in. The 
power planc, a 4-cylinder 42-horsepower engine 
weighing 625 pounds, was another problem in 
handling, finally solved by the use of chain 
tackle. Deck planking was finished after the 
engine had been set in plone The hest launch- 
ing-place was fifteen miles distant, and for trans- 
portation a truck had to be called in. Once the 
boat was in the water, the engine was found to 
be so far forward that the bow would not rise 
properly. This meant a long and tedious change 
in installation, but the final resule—a craft that 
would do twenty-eight miles an hour—was well 
worth the time a labor expended. Member 








INCE John G. Alden, the 

distinguished naval ar- 
chitect, designed Buccaneer 
for the Lab three years ago, 
many hundred of these straight- 
sided knockabouts have been 
built. You will find them all 
over the United States and in 
seven foreign countries. Hun- 
dreds of Lab Members are 
already skippers of their own 
craft, learning with Buc- 
caneers the same principles 
of sailing that are used by the 
captains of such great yachts as 
the America and the Vanitie. 

Buccaneer is the. most ver- 


Buccaneer with an outboard motor; built by 
Member Robert K. Service at Tsingtao, China, 
and launched in Kiaochow Bay 





World-Wide Buccaneers 
The Lab's ABC Class knockabout is more popular than ever 





Buccaneer rigged for 
sail; Member ' 0 
Buby, the builder, is 
standing by the mast ton, Mass. 





satile of small boats. It can 
be used as a sailboat, rowboat 
or with an outboard motor, 
and is equally safe and reliable 
in all these forms. Our Lab 
associates, the Brooks Boat 
Company, supply the parts in 
knockdown form, or, if you 
prefer, blueprints from which 
you May cut your own parts. 
Whether you are interested in 
sailing or outboard motor- 
boating, write now for cata- 
logue of parts and equipment. 
Address the Director, Y. C. 


illiam Lab, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 


Building a Buccaneer; Schenectady Boy 
Scouts at work on the hull under the direction 
of their Scout Master 








M bh 


Glenn Rickert at work on his one- 
step V-bottom hydroplane Bluebird 


Aitkin’s well-written report of his work on the 
Baby Viking is omitted only because of lack of 
space. 

The third marine project to receive a special 
award is Member Glenn Rickert's 14-foot V- 
type one-step hydroplane, designed for use with 
an outboard motor. This type of hull is one of 
the best for speed work, and in spite of its un- 
usual shape can be built by anyone with ex- 
perience in using tools, plus the patience and 
care necessary to complete accurately a com- 
plicated piece of construction. Member Rickert 
possesses all these qualifications, and well de- 
serves the award which his work brings him. 

These three boats were built by Members 
who had no special training for marine con- 
struction. You yourself can do as well this 
summer. Start now! 





Boats of this 


The Bluebird under way. 
design are capable of unusual speed 





Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 


To be filled out and mailed to 


THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS 


YEARS OLD. I AM 
INTERESTED IN SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEERING 
PLEASE SEND 
LAB INFORMA- 


AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 
ME YOUR BULLETIN ON Y. C 
TION GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF ITS 


TOGETHER WITH AN Evscrion BLANK TELL- 


ING ME HOW TO BECOME AN Associate Mem- 
BER OF THE SOCIETY 
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ONLY TEN MORE WEEKS TO COMPLETE YOUR PROJECTS 
The Lab's great scholarship contest closes on August 15 


entered in the Lab's great contest for a four- 
year scholarship at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, beginning in September, 1929, 
you should now have begun work on the three 
projects which must be submitted on or before 
August 15. Registration, including the sub- 
mission of a 200-word letter on the subject ‘‘Why 
I Should Like a Technical Education,"’ closed on 
May 1. Before August 1 registrants must satisfy 
us that they are qualified to enter the Institute 
as freshman students in September, 1929. One 
of the best ways to omasialil this is to submit 
College Entrance Examination Board certificates. 
By pp 15, the three original projects in some 
field of science, engineering or construction must 
be in the hands of the Sodend The ability, in- 
genuity and originality of the candidates will be 
determined by these projects. It is important that 
you spend as much time and thought as possible 
on their development. 
There is no restriction on the kind or type of 


[' you are one of the hundreds of boys already 


project. Entrants in last year's contest submitted 
almost every imaginable kind. One of the two 
scholarship winners submitted projects in the 
highly technical field of electrical communica- 
tion—''A Hum Test Set,’ ‘‘An Amplification 
Constant and Internal Plate Impedance Test 
Set,"’ and *‘Design of a Tube Rating Laboratory.”’ 
The second scholarship last year was won by one 
mechanical and two clecttical projects-—‘‘Short- 
Wave Layout to Eliminate Body Capacity 
Effect," ‘‘An Auxiliary Foot Throttle for Auto- 
mobiles,’’ and ‘‘A Portable Buzzer Set for Code 
Practice.” 

In all of these six projects, originality 
and the highest grade of ingenuity were evi- 
denced. Perhaps you have ideas already for 
some new and unique construction projects in 
the field of aéronautics, electricity, automotive 
design or any other of the many available fields. 
If you have not, begin now to devise them. The 
successful candidate may take his choice of any 
of the courses offered by the Institute: 





Aéronautical Engineering Geology 
Architecture Mathematics 
Biology Mechanical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering Metallurgy 
hemistry Mining 
Civil Engineering Naval Architecture 


Engineering Administration Physics 
Electrical Engineering Sanitary Engineering 


Candidates who are Members of the Lab will 
find their Lab training of great advantage. 
Members have been quick to realize this, and 
readers of the Lab pages would find many famil- 
iar names in the list of entrants. Ingenious boys 
whose skill and industry have won recognition 
in the Honors List or elsewhere have been among 
the first to avail themselves of the Lab's greatest 
benefit—the opportunity for a life career. 

If you are not already a Lab Member, fill out 
now the coupon on the left and mail at once to 
the Director, Y. C. Lab, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. It will bring you immediately full 
details and the opportunity of immediate partici- 
pation in the advantages of this unique Society. 
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Junior Engineering 


A new feature for Lab Members 


who are interested in construction 


projects, conducted by COUNCILOR DALE R.VAN Horn 
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How to Build a Model Speed Boat 


will, with one winding, travel a consider- 

able distance. It is seaworthy, too. With 
a good solder ballast in the keel and a cowl in 
front, small waves which might swamp an ordi- 
nary metal boat will have no effect on it. This is 
largely due to the widely flaring sides, which, 
save for the extending keel below, give it the 
stability of a flat-bottomed craft. The rudder is 
set in front in order not to interfere with the 
power installation. 

An unusual feature of the boat is that no water- 
tight joints are necessary. The rubber band fits 
loosely inside a brass tube that is partly full of 
water. The absence of the tight joint at the 
bottom or between the power and the propeller 
reduces friction almost to a minimum. Should 
a rubber band break, another can be put in very 
easily, since both ends merely go over wire 
hooks. A glass bead between the propeller and 
the cap over the lower end of the brass tube 
makes the shaft turn easily. 

The sheet metal to be used may be tin or 
copper, either of which may be found at any 
hardware store. Copper is best, however, since 
with it the sides of the hull can be easily shaped 
with a peen hammer and a block of wood. 
Each side will require a piece 12 inches long and 
2% inches wide. The depth dimension is not 
shown because of the curved surface. Cut out 
one side as shown, then-cut another to an exact 
duplicate and begin to shape them according to 
the drawing. Most of the Ramatating will come 
near the front, as the rest of the shaping can be 
done by straight bending. 

Clip off the lower corners at the rear at an 
angle of 45 degrees, and fit the sides of the hull 
together, soldering the seam from front to back. 
Solder a piece of tin at the angle at the extreme 
tear; then cut away the surplus with tin sni 
and file down so that the edges are f'..-h with the 
sides of the hull. Solder on another strip at the 
stern above the water line, then trim off, and 
make all joints water-tight with solder. 


Tel all-metal boat is unusually fast and 


Fitting the Propeller 


Cut a small hole in the stern about 4 inch be- 
low the water-line for the brass tube, which 
should be 4% inch in diameter and about 84 
inches long. Thread one end and provide a ca 
which will screw down snugly. Drill a small 
hole through this for the wire propeller shaft. 
If no cap can be obtained, an ordinary connection 
will do, as you can solder a round piece of tin 
over the outer end and drill the wire hole 
through the center of this. The cap, however, 
is necessary to replace the rubber if it should 
break. 

Now set the tube through the hole in the 
stern, point it toward the top of the prow and 
run melted solder around it to hold it in place. 
Continue filling with solder until the space 
indicated by the dotted lines in the side-view 


drawing has been reached. Have the solder 
continue into the prow up to the top, to hold the 
front end down and also to anchor the wire- 
hook fastening for the front end of the rubber 
band. Then the cowl is cut, fashioned and 
soldered in place, as shown. 

The propeller can be made from aluminum, 
but brass is much better, as it can be far more 
readily soldered. The detail drawing above 
shows the proper dimensions. Cut this from 
sheet metal stiff enough to hold its shape well. 
Be sure the blades are both of the same si ¢ and 
proportions, as they should balance when in 
motion to prevent vibration. Make the wire 
shaft; form the hook in the front end, then drill 
a hole for it in the exact center of the propeller 
and solder it in place, with the brass tube cap 
and the glass bead between the ends, as shown 
The hook should be small enough to turn easily 
inside the tube without rubbing. 

Try a number of rubber rom until you find 
one of the right tension and length to send the 
boat the farthest. Use a small stiff wire to 

ush one end of it through the tube to the front 
Pook. When this has been done, make sure 
that the brass tube is in line with the band, and 
that there is no noticeable rubbing of the band 
inside. Cut and solder a strip of tin or copper 
across the boat near the stern. This becomes a 
seat, and also helps to make the hull more rigid. 


Making the Rudder 


Now for the rudder. Drill a small, exactly 
centered hole through the solder in the prow. 
Get a small brass tube and fit it in this hole, 
then solder it in place. Cut a rudder from tin or 
copper and solder one edge to one end of a 
straight wire. Run this wire up through the 
tube and bend it over at right angles. Then pack 
the tube tightly with Gb cedeel conten batting 

Place the boat carefully in the water and note 
whether it rides on an even keel. If it lists to 
starboard or port, add solder slowly by dripping 
it melted on the light side until the boat has 
righted itself. 

Bright colors will make the speed boat look 
better. After making sure the boat is balanced, 
remove the water and dip in a lye-water solution 
to remove all traces of grease or film. Then rinse, 
dry and paint. Black will be best for the inside 
and gray with red letters for the name for the 
outside. 

You can adjust the blades of the propeller by 
bending more or less, to get the maximum dis- 
tance and speed. Wind up the rubber by holding 
the boat in the left hand and turning the pro- 
peller with one finger in the opposite direction 
until the band is tightly twisted. A portion of 
it will show at the front end of the brass tube. 

You can also experiment with a larger pro- 
peller. To do this, however, make the boat hull 
somewhat deeper in order to keep all of the pro- 
peller below the surface. 
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Sturdy as a ship’s anchor and 
accurate as a chronometer, the 
Gillette Traveler is one of the 
world’s finest precision instru- 
ments. It will shave you 


smoothly, comfortably and 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 





mention Tae Youtu’s CoMPANION 


< the wilds of Burma, where 
ithe elephants are white and the gods are heathen; 
to the back door of the Grand Llama’s eyrie in 
the Himalayas; to the coral beaches of tiny islands 
lost in the South Pacific; the Gillette Traveler has 
been everywhere and seen everything. 

It has the necessary virtues of all travelers—a 
steel and leather constitution, an even temper, and 


a handsome get-up to impress the natives. 





Eight out of ten college men are Gillette users 


well wherever you are, and it 
will last a lifetime. The price, 
$7.50 in heavy silver plate— 
$10.00 in heavy gold. Twenty 
shaving edges (10 double-edged 
Gillette Blades) included with 
each one. Other models $5.00 
to $75.00. Gillette Safety Razoi 
Co., Boston, U. S. A. 




































Come on gang 
and join us / 


ERE is good news for hundreds of 

thousands of Neverleak Tire Fluid 
users. The metal collars, stamped 
“Neverleak”” which form the top of 
every tube, will be accepted as part 
payment for any or all of the articles 
listed in the catalog of the Bicycle 
Riders Thrift League. 


What is the Bicycle Riders 
Thrift League? 


It is an organization of Bike Riders. It 
promotes good fellowship and en- 
courages thrift. Using Neverleak is a 
mark of thrift. It not only ends punc- 
ture troubles, but also lengthens the 
life of new tires and adds mileage to 
old tires. 


No Need for Rubber Bands, 
Plugs, Patches 


Neverleak does a better job. It makes 
single-tube tires Jeak-proof. Ends your 
puncture troubles. Before you use your 
bike this spring, or when you get a new 
tire, squeezein a tube of Neverleak. It’s 
the same as fixing punctures in ad- 
vance. If you have a puncture you 
never know it — Neverleak seals it up 
on the run. 


Ask your Dad about Neverleak. It’s the 
old stand-by that he himself used as a 
boy. But better now than ever before. 


So get a tube for each tire from your 
bicycle, sporting goods, or hardware 
dealertoday. Mail the coupon for your 
catalog and membership in the Bicycle 
Riders Thrift League now. Doesn’t 
cost youacent tojoin. No dues. You 
can also secure membership applica- 
tion blank from your Neverleak dealer. 


New low price 25 cents. If 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, order from us direct. 
Liquid Veneer Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y 












This ‘‘collar’ on 
the familiar green 
and yellow Never- 
leak Tube is wo-th 
money. Save it! 





The Original and Only 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 





Bicycle Riders Thrift 
League, 375 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me Thrift 
League Catalog, member- 
ship button and certifi- 
cate 


(Write your address in margin below.) YC-6 
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Ten ingenious Members of the 





1: Member Wood's project 


UMMER is the time for boating, and, as many 
of our projects this month show, Lab Mem- 
bers have Koos quick to realize the possibilities 
of this sport. Our first project is the 8-foot 
double-ended boat made by Member Davin M. 
Woop (16) of Springfield, Mass., which you see 
in Illustration 1. Although Member Wood has 
had no training in 
naval architecture, 
he drew the plans 
and cut and put to- 
gether the entire 
boat without as- 
sistance. The ribs 
are pine, and the 
planking cedar. A 
double-ended _pad- 
dle is used for pro- 
ulsion. . Member 
Wood may well be 
proud of his finished 
craft. Q|Member 
Tuomas Westermeyer (15), Sheboygan, Wis., is 
more interested in model ships than in those of 
full size. His project, shown in Illustration 2, 
is a 36-inch wed yacht. Member Westermeyer 
is one of the many Lab Members who find their 





2: Member Westermeyer’s 
project 





3: Member Winter's project 


chief hobby in building model ships. LA boat 
for use with an outboard motor is the project 
of Member Joun Winter (19) of Perry, Ohio. 
This excellent piece of work, shown in Illustra- 
tion 3, was designed 

for use on Lake Pa 
Erie, and was built 
by Member Winter 
with some help 


from his father. 
With a  7-horse- 
power Super-Elto 


motor, it will make 
about 15 miles an 


hour. (The inter- 
national scope of 
the Lab is well illus- 


trated by our next 
project, which you 
see in Illustration 4, 
Ic ais the work 
of Member Wiuttiam Visser (16) of Ryscoyk, 
Tolland. Member Visser writes: ‘It is a handy 
little sailing boat. The sail is rather large com- 
pared with the boat, so there is some danger of 
capsizing, but this only adds to the fun.” 





4: Member Visser's project 


, ‘ . 
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5: Member Ranney’s project 


QA full-size canoe, Illustration 5, has been 
built by Member Nem J. Ranngy (18) of 
Lakewood, Ohio. Member Ranney purchased 
a second-hand craft in very bad. condition 
for $10.00, stripped it of gunwales, keel and 
canvas, and practically rebuilt it. The new 
covering required a strip of No. 8 canvas, 
19 feet long and 56 inches wide. Stretch- 








The Honors List for June 


Y. C. Lab receive cash awards 


and international recognition for their projects 


ing it into place 
and attaching it 
smoothly was a 
feat well worth 
commendation. It 
was finished with 
a coat of filler, a 
smoothing coat, 
lacquer and varnish. 
(Boating is one of 
the many varied ac- 
tivities in which 
Lab Members are 
interested. Member Gorre Benson (16) of 
Heron Lake, Minn., is particularly interested 
in machines, and has done much notable work 
with them. His latest project is a machine 
shop, part of which is shown in Illustration 6, 
which he constructed at a total cost of $6.95. 
It is made almost entirely of pipe fittings and 

other odds me ends 
The power plant is a 
discarded quarter- 
horsepower Century 
motor. Member Ben- 
son, besides submit- 
ting a number of ex- 
cellent photographs, 
supplied the Director 
with a detailed ex- 
planation of just how 
the shop was con- 
structed. The first 
piece of work turned 
out from it, a maga- 
zine rack, appears in 
the illustration at the 
right. LA code instruction set is the unusual 
project of Member Harotp C. Maxrretp (17) of 
Gloucester, Mass. Learning the Morse code 
is slow work as a rule, ad Member Maxfield 
devised his apparatus to make it quicker and 
easier. The upright post in Illustration 7 car- 
ries eight ls electric bulbs, four red and 
four white, ranged in alternate colors. These 
are connected with eight push buttons at the 





6: Member Benson's 
project 


7: Member Maxfield’s 
project 





8: Member Schairer’s project 


base. Each red light stands for a dash, and 
each white light for a dot. The letter C, for 
instance, would be shown by pushing each 
of the first four buttons, giving first a red light, 
then white, red and white, mantinn for dash, dot, 
dash, dot. One 
of the best model 
airplane projects the 
Director has seen 
in a long while is 
the one shown in 
Illustration 8. It is 
the work of Member 
Georce ScHAIRER 
(16) of Oakmont, 
Pa., who spent over 
150 hours in build- 
ing it. (Member 
Danigt W. In- 
GERSOLL, Jr. (16), 
of Chestertown, Md., has made a small alter- 
nator from an old Ford magneto, which is 
turned by hand. The magneto, with its mount- 
ing, is shown in Illustration 9. [The construc- 





9: Member Ingersoll’s 
Project 





10: Member Anderson's project 


tion of projects is difficult, as a rule, without an 
adequate workbench. The one in Illustration 10 
is the work of Member Rosert W. ANDERSON 
(14) of Falconer, N. Y. Member Anderson should 
find it invaluable in working on future projects. 
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It’s fun to bore holes in the tough- 
est wood—if you use a Jennings bit. 


But it’s just plain hard work with 
a bit that’s not designed for free, easy 
cutting. 


Ask your Dad to buy you bits 
made by 


Rusoell 
| U MANUFACTU@ING COMPANY 


These bits bore quickly through oak or 
hickory. And they go through soft pine 
as though it were wax. 

Most any building job you do this 
summer will call for bits. You'll make 
short work of it with Russell Jennings 
bits, for they are the choice of skilled 
professional cabinet makers who use only 
the best of tools. Made of fine steel in 
the same careful way for nearly one 
hundred years. 


Ask your hardware dealer. 


RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. 


CHESTER, CONN. 


























Silver Ace Flying 
on Chicago’s Lake Front 


“The best flying model made in America.” 
“It was easy to build.” 
“My model has already stood 200 


crack-ups.”’ 


“I flew my model 978 feet in Central Park.” 
“SILVER ACES won both first and sec- 
ond prizes in the commercial class in the 
Miami Junior Air Meet.” 


These voluntary comments from our large 
file show why SILVER ACE models, con- 
struction sets and supplies, designed and 
built by real aero engineers, are the wisest 
investment for your time and money. 
Better dealers nearly everywhere sell them. 
If your dealer does not, send 10c for beauti- 
ful new 32-page catalog telling history of 
flight, picturing real planes, describing com- 
plete 1929 SILVER ACE line. 


AERO MODEL CO. 
Dept. Y-6 
GS 111 North Wacker Drive @ 
Chicago, Illinois 
Course for men of ambi- 
a and limited time. 


Electrica 0 5000 men trained. 


Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 


cress ineluding 

ngineering * "= 

ly related 

subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 

Students construct motors, install wiring, test elee- 

trical machinery. Course designed to be completed 
in one college year. 











ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Prepare for your profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. 
Catalog on request. 


366 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 

















25 PERSONAL NAME CARDS 10c 


25 high grade white bristol cards, neatly printed with 
howd hame, 10¢; card case, useful in keeping cards from 
ing soiled, 10¢ 
MORRISON PRINTING CO. 
10 S. Clifton Ave., Sharon Hill, Pa. 
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% MODERN RADIO & 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor J. K. Clapp, S.B., §.M., Radio Engineer 





Editor's Note: Conductor Clapp or one of bis associates will be glad to answer any of your radio 
questions. Address him at The Youth’ s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. It will be 
necessary to disregard inquiries unless accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


How Radio Receiver Detectors Work 


of a radio receiver is the so-called de- 

tector, which converts the electrical im- 
pulses of inaudible frequency into impulses of 
such frequency that they are able to operate 
telephone receivers or loud speakers and thus 
become audible. Detectors are highly compli- 
cated affairs, and explaining their operation is 


On of the most vital and important parts 
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apt to involve many techni- 
1g cal terms. We shall make 








~ these as few as possible, 
r) however. 
Let us first consider a 


three-element vacuum tube 
operated as a plate, or C-bias, detector, since 
this type follows most naturally our two recent 
articles on the use of the vacuum tube as an 
amplifier. Plate detectors are not in very 
general use as yet, since they are somewhat less 
sensitive than other types, but they have a 
decided advantage in giving a more faithful 
reproduction, a for this reason are finding a 
constantly wider use. 

In the articles on vacuum-tube amplifiers it 
was assumed that the vacuum tube was so 
operated that the grid-voltage plate-current 
characteristic was almost a straight line. In 
practice it is never straight, so that the output 
voltage of the amplifier is never an exact repro- 
duction of the input voltage. This discrepancy 
is called distortion in amplifiers and detection 
when the tube is used as a detector. Thus some- 
thing which is a fault when the tube is used in 
one way becomes a desirable factor when it is 
used in another. If we operate the tube so that 
the grid-voltage plate-current characteristic is 
as curved as Seshie the distortion is accentu- 
ated to such a point that the tube can no longer 
be called an amplifier; it then becomes a detector. 

Compare Fig. 2 on page 285 of the May Yourn’s 
Companion with Fig. 1 on this page. Fig. 1 
shows that the grid-battery voltage has been 
increased in the negative sense; that is, a larger 
value of grid-bias voltage is employed, so that 
the steady plate current, AY, occurs on a point 
of the characteristic which is decidedly curved, 
in contrast to the almost straight line in Fig. 
2 on page 285. Fig. 2 on this page shows just 
what part of the radio receiver circuit we are 
discussing. 

Along the line XY in Fig. 1 we will draw a 
curve representing the radio-frequency alternat- 
ing-current voltage applied to the grid and 
filament (input) terminals of the vacuum tube. 
Starting at a point a, the voltage increases in 
a negative direction to the point 4, then increases 
in the positive direction dooms zero at point 

to a maximum at point 4d. The voltage then 
reverses, increasing in the negative direction, 
through zero at point ¢ to a maximum at point 
f, Reversal again takes place, the voltage in- 
creasing in the positive direction through point 
zg to point 4, thence back to point #4. This curve 
would be extended along he time line XY as 
long as the radio-frequency voltage might be 
applied to the tube; here we have shown only 
two cycles of this long series. To obtain some 
idea of how long it takes for these events to 
take place, bear in mind that for a broadcasting 
station operating in the middle of the band, say 
at 1,000 kilocycles, the times represented by the 
distances a-¢, ¢-é, etc., would be each one mil- 
lionth of a second. 

Let us now see what occurs in the plate circuit 
of the vacuum tube. The steady plate current, 
corresponding to the grid voltage OA, is AY 
when no radio-frequency voltage is applied to 

he tube. The plate current varies periodically 


in accordance with the radio-frequency grid 
voltage, when applied, as shown by the curve 
4,6,¢ . . . drawn along the line YZ; the points 
4,b,¢. . . occur in accordance with the points 
of the same letter on the grid-voltage curve 
along XY. The plate current is no longer steady, 
but is alternately raised and lowered from the 
steady value AY, which it has when no radio- 
frequency voltage is applied. 

Note that, because of the curvature of the tube 
characteristic, the amount that the plate current 
is decreased from its steady value is less than 
the amount that it is increased. The average 
value of the plate current, when the radio- 
frequency voltage is applied, will then be 
higher than when no voltage is applied by an 
amount dependent on the difference of the areas 
of the upper and lower loops of the current 
curve. That is, in Fig. 3 the difference of the 
average plate currents, with and without signal 
applied to the tube, depends upon the difference 
of area A and area B. Summing up, we find that 
the effect of applying a talio-beneedll voltage 
to the grid of the detector tube is to increase the 
average plate current. 

This increase in average plate current, as so 
far described, would permit us to signal over a 
distance, provided that we connected to the out- 
put terminals of the tube a sensitive meter or 
sensitive relay. Every time the transmitting 
station was turned on, the reading of the meter 
would increase, or the relay would Operate; 
when the station was turned off, the meter 
reading would go back to its steady value, or 
the relay would return to its original position, 
By starting and stopping the transmitter 
by means of a tele- 
graph key, and vary- 
ing the length of 
time that the station 
was on and off in 
accordance with the 
on and off periods 
(dots and dashes) of 
the telegraphic code, 


DETECTOR 
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messages could be AMPLIFIER OR 
sent and received by ANTENNA. 
watching the motion To AUDIO NCY 
: AMPLIFIER OF THE 
of the meter pointer TELEPHONE. RECEIVERS 
or by listening to the Figure 2 


clicks of the relay. 

This very limited description of the operation 
of the detector is based upon the idea that the 
strength of the received signal waves is unvary- 
ing—that is, the heights of the peaks in Fig. 1 
of the curve along XY do not change as time 
goes on. With this limitation, there are up-to- 
the-minute applications of the detector, which 
are based upon such changes in the average 
plate current of the tube as occur when the 
strength of the signal is changed. One of these 
is the automatic ‘volume control,’’ which re- 
duces the sensitivity of the radio receiver when 
the signals are loud and increases the sensitivity 
when the signals are weak. Also, the little 
story on the possible telegraph system, employ- 
ing a sensitive relay for reception as mentioned 
above, is a perfectly good beginning for a radio 
control receiver. The relay is operated by the 
incoming signals and acts as a switch, by means 
of its contacts, to turn on almost any kind of 
electrical device which is desired, such as lamps, 
buzzers, bells, motors and what not. 

In a later article we sha!! consider the opera- 
tion of the detector when voice or music is to 
be reproduced and also speak of the action of the 
familiar crystal detector, as well as the vacuum- 
tube detector operated with grid condenser and 
grid leak. 
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Outboard Ace of Aces Says: 





“Only an Elto Quad 
can beat an Elto Quad” 


56 foaming, careening hulls tear- 
ing across a starting line at Peoria, 
Illinois. 56 of America’s fastest out- 
board motors, mercilessly driven, 
roar lusty defiance to all competi- 
tion. 56 expert drivers point their 
leaping thoroughbreds to St. Louis, 
over 200 miles away. Crouched ina 
little hull labeled “Spirit of Peoria” 
a young lad, tingling with the ex- 
citement of his first big battle, slash- 
es past boat after boat, wrests the 
lead from amazed veterans. 6 hours 
later a tearing tornado of boy, boat 
and motor, 20 miles ahead of all 
competition, flashes past St. Louis 
wharves black withcheering people. 


Thus, with a Super Elto Quad, 
Eldon Travis gloriously won his 
spurs. And, with his lori- 
ously he defended them. Weeks 
later he zoomed six times across a 
1-mile, electrically timed course to 
lift outboard time-trial speed past 
the 4o mile goal. Still later, at Mus- 
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Teds linea ecktonte” 

a 

for easy carrying and 
storage. 

Weighs only 38 lbs. de- 

velope liberel power 

average outboard use. 


mention Tue Youra’s Companion 


catine, he set 1928’s highest speed 
in competition at 39.48 miles per 
hour. Eldon Travis knows out- 
board motors—here is what he says: 


“No other motor has either its speed 
or its stamina. The Quad might be 
compared with a runner who could 
beat 10 seconds in a hundred yard 
dash, then hold such a terrific pace 
for mile after mile. And smooth— 
nobody will believe how velvety it 
runs until I actually get them in the 


boat. Only a Quad can beat a Quad. 


“T've looked over the new 1929 Elto 
line—Oh Boy! I never dreamed of 
motors like those new Quads. The 
new Speedster should satisfy any- 
body who wants a snappy B class 
outfit. For those who want a light 
handy motor, I can see only one 
now — and that’s the new foldin 
Lightweight. That motor is a ‘aut P 


When you read the new Elto cat- 
alog, you'll agree with every word 
that Eldon Travis says. Write for 
the catalog today—it’s free. 


“Whe Bascal 


(Yhe Speedster 





Exto Diviston, Ourscaan Motors Conp., 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Mason Street, Dept. 7, Milwaukee 


Please send me your complete 
catalog of Super Elto Motors. 
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CHAMPION 
can’t afford even 
one poor game 


Why the Warwick has to 
be the best soc golf-ball 


F you are a champion at anything 

... from golf to pitching horse- 
shoes... you know you can’t afford 
even one poor game. Everyone ex- 
pects too much of you. 
When Dunlop decided to make the 
50c Warwick, Dunlop was already 
a champion at making golf-balls. 


So Dunlop built into the Warwick 
qualities no 50c ball had ever had 
before. Longer distance ... more 
ability to stand punishment with- 
out getting “egg-shaped”... greater 
accuracy in flight and putting. 

As you use the Warwick, you will 
see what Dunlop can do. Then as 
your game improves and you want 
the world’s best, you will turn nat- 
urally to the Imported Black Dun- 
lop at $1...the champion of them all. 





WARWICK 
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MADE BY 





DUNLOP 











SPORT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 320 





This Game of Golf 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 320) 


The last point I'm making concerns physical 
condition. I train for golf as conscientiously as 
a football or track star trains for his sport. | 
won't be put to the same physical strain, but 
there is another kind of strain which is every 
bit as exhausting. In competitive golf the wear 
on"nerves and mind is tremendous, Many star 
athletes in more vigorous sports crack under it 
To master this strain it is necessary to keep in the 
fingst physical condition; if it is not mastered, 
oné will fail to reach and hold the high places. 

I advise careful diet, plenty of regular rest and, 
strange as it may seem, other exercises. They've 
helped me and others to stand the wearing 
grind of golf's exacting competition. That's the 
road to success in golf, which, as I said, is a 
very different sort of game from most of the 
others you play. 
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Driving 


ACKING the ability to get long distance 
with the wood will prevent any golfer from 
gaining his fair share of honors on the links. 
And yet, as Johnny Farrell says in his fine article 
on page 320, distance is of little value unless the 
golfer can place his wood shots. He also points 
out that it is not to be obtained by mere strength. 
Just how is the drive made? There is a good 
deal of confusion existing as to how one must 
swing the club and properly pivot the hips to 
gain both distance and accuracy. Methods 
differ among the star golfers. As none hits the 
ball farther than Abe Mitchell, the British pro- 
fessional who has several times visited the 
United States and Canada, and as his system is 
quite easily understood, let us analyze it. 
Mitchell believes in a square stance with his 
right foot at right angles to the line of flight. 
He plays the ball off his left heel and slightly 
wt his right knee forward and in toward the 
left. His grip is the orthodox overlap pictured 
at the bottom of this column. This places the 
handle pretty much in his fingers and enables 
him, at the top of his swing, to cock his hands 
as shown in the illustration 
All golfers know that the head should not 
sway jar the swing and that the left arm 
should be held straight. They are aware that 
one must pivot. They should know that the 
face of the club should be at right angles to the 
imagery line the ball is to carry when the club- 
head goes through the ball on the downswing. 
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Now let us see how Mitchell sees that these 
things are done. 

To start the backswing, and this is the most 
important part of the stroke, Mitchell slides his 
hips a bit to the right along a line parallel to 
the one on which he wishes to hit the ball. 
When the hips get under way he begins dragging 
the debheal straight back from the ball. This 
move makes his hands lead the clubhead. This 
dragging back of the clubhead is done entirely 
with the straight left arm. The left wrist bends 
so that the hand points toward the ball. (See 
Fig. 2 in the picture at the bottom of page 320.) 
Practically all long drivers take the club back 
in this way 

Take the club back as far as you can in this 
way As vou do so the teft hip will gradually 
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turn forward toward the ball. Thus the left 
shoulder is brought down and around under the 
body as in the accompanying sketch. 

When the clubhead is back as far as you can 
take it with the straight left arm (Fig. 3), 
swing the head up and over the shoulder in as 
wide an arc as possible. This will cock the 
wrists in the desired way. The entire backswing 
is done slowly. It will throw the weight on the 
right leg. See that it is carried by the pall of the 
right foot. Don't let it go back to the heel, as 
there is no muscular reaction in the heel. Keep 
the right arm out of the backswing entirely 
But make certain that the right p Bos stays 
tucked in to the right side. And don't over- 
swing. You do so if you bend the left elbow. 
At the top the club parallels the ground and 
points in he direction you wish to hit the ball 

The downswing is the reverse of the upswing, 
first a slight slide forward of the hips parallel 
to the line of flight, then a straight pull down 
of the club toward the ground ton the right 
side, a slow pull at first. This start of the club is 
made solely with the left hand. 

The idea in the mind of the driver is to throw 
the clubhead straight through the ball and on 
out after it in the direction the ball is intended 
to go. As the downswing gets under way the 
left leg must brace to prevent body sway. You 
hit or swing through against this brace. 

As you bring the club on down, gradually in- 
crease its jaan until it reaches its maximum at 
the time the ball is struck. Do this with the 
straight left arm. Then, just before the ball is 
met, get the right hand and arm into the effort 
for the first time. Hit through with this right 
with the idea in mind that you are going to 
snap the clubhead through the ball and on out 
after it. 

All golf shots can be mastered and made simple 
affairs by intelligent practice. Get most of the 
details straightened out as you address the ball 
Practice until the movements are second nature 
and can be accomplished without thought of 
detail. The good golfer has one idea in mind 
in driving. It is to whip the clubhead straight 
through the ball with as much acceleration as 
possible. He never hurries the backswing or the 
start of the downswing. All his power is con- 
centrated in the sweep through at contact 
Applied earlier it is wasted. Golf is a left- 
handed game to a very great extent, and the 
premature use of the right hand in a long shot 
is one of the prime causes for its going w rong. 
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OU will find on page 358 the 

announcement of the winners in 
the Sports Questionnaire which was 
published in the January Youth's 
Companion. The judges are now 
hard at work on the entries in the 
Baseball Questionnaire published in 
the April issue of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, and if they can complete their 
task in time the winners will be an- 
nounced next month. 
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on your Bike 


You will fairly fly—swiftly, smooth- 
ly—with little effort—after oiling 
your bike with 3-in-One. 


Old caked, greasy dirt just can’t 
stay in the bearings, for 3-in-One 
works it all out. Penetrates quickly. 
Stays “put”. Oils perfectly. 
3-in-One was first made for bicycles 
35 years ago, and it’s still the best 
known, most widely used bicycle 
oil today. It’s different—and better. 
Try 3-in-One. 

Sold everywhere by good hardware, drug, 
grocery and general stores. Ask for 3-in- 
One by name and look for the Big Red 
“One” on the label, 


THREE-IN-ONE OILCO, 
130 William St., New York City 


.» FREE .. 


Sample with novel float. 
ing label and Dictionary 
of Uses. Request both 
on a postal. 























ey " “-”MORE SPEED 
WITH 
IMPROVED QUIETNESS 


ow, the high staccato tone of last year’s 
quiet Evinrude Speeditwin and Fastwin is 
transformed into a low, pleasing drone. Burned 
gases are not only water-muffled, but also atom- 
ized, completely eliminating exhaust fumes. 
The turning propeller, and the water friction at 
the underwater outlet literally suck gases out of 
the motor, giving as much speed as if no muf- 
fling were used. 
four twin cylinder models, 2% to 20 H. P., 
trom canoe to cruiser sizes. time 
as low as $37.50 jn, ad — 
Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard M. 'e 
4605 -27th Street he “Siitwsakes, Wee 
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AUDITORY NERVES 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 313) 


He felt more than ever that he himself was 
lucky, having no family and no support except 
his scholarship and leave-of-absence pay from 
the Old Stony Railroad System, to have escaped 
tight places of this kind. True, Witter was 
only a weakling. And yet, with illness at 
home— 

“T'll see what I can do," 
time 


EXT day, after debating with himself 
N whether to tell Big Jake or Les Moore, 

or even Billy, who was on the committee 
with him, and deciding not to.tell them, Byers 
cornered Doane, the assistant steward, already 
elected to succeed Witter. 

“You know about this $300 shortage?” 
demanded. 

“Yeah, that’s what it is,” Doane agreed. 
“Didn't I go over the books with you? Sure, I 
know about it.”’ 

‘What can be done, then?’ asked Jimmy. 

“Nothing needs to be done,’’ retorted Doane. 
“Just let it ride, and I'll make it up next year. 
It won't be much of a trick. No use ruining old 
Witt, and getting him kicked out.” 

“Kicked out?"’ echoed Jim. 

“Of school, and the fraternity, too,’’ said 
Doane. ‘‘That’s what would happen—over a 
measly $300. It’s not worth it—the disgrace, 
[ mean.”’ 

“The disgrace would be awful,’’ said Jimmy, 
thoughtfully. Suppose he himself had to find 
some money quickly—where would he look? 
If he had people at home depending on him for 
help, what would he do? He could not help 
feeling more and more sorry for the hapless 
W iter, and less and less a prosecutor of oak 

‘And I'm telling you I'll make it all back, 
next year,’’ urged Doane. ‘‘Not only that, but 
Witt will kick in out of his wages as soon as he 
can get a job.” 

“Would he do that?’’ asked Jim. 

‘Sure, he will,’’ exclaimed Doane, pretending 
indignation. “Think I'd let him walk out 
owing us $300 unless he promised to pay it 
back? Suppose I'd shoulder his shortage—all by 
myself? Well, you are a dumb-bell!"’ 

He was so positive and so much in earnest that 
Byers could only take him at his word. And 
yet, all day Sunday he worried over his course 
of action. If he told of the shortage, and Witter 
should be dropped from the fraternity, denied 
his diploma by the University, and, in short, 
forever disgraced, he would never cease to re- 
proach himself. Doane swore he could make up 
the loss. Doane said Witter would repay it, as 
soon as he could. And just before supper, Sun- 
day evening, Witter came to his room. Hilli- 
goss was out 

Byers, 1 got to 


he said, after a long 
Witter seemed too miserable to reply. 


he 


know about this thing,” 
pleaded the steward. ‘‘I can't have it hanging 
over me—drive me crazy. If this comes out, I'll 
be ruined. My mother will be just naturally 
killed over it, and—"’ 

“It's late to be worrying about your mother, 


Al,’ said Jimmy, who had no mother. * You 
should have thought about her before.’ 

‘But now it's done—listen, Byers, please. 
Please just tell ‘em everything's O. K. Nobody 


wants to see the old books,"’ begged Witter 

They'll take your word for it that everything's 
O. K. And Doane will make it all back next 
year.”* 

‘And he says you'll pay it back, too.”’ 

“Why, of course I will,’’ exclaimed Witter, 
indignantly. ‘You didn’t think I was trying 
to get out of it, did you?” 

“First time you've mentioned it,”’ 
torted. 

“Certainly I'll pay, soon as I get a job and 
begin making some dough,”’ Witter insisted 

But, Byers, you tell me you'll just let ‘er ride, 
Please? 


Jimmy re- 


now, won't you? You can't throw me 
out of the bunch here, and out of school, and 
make everybody think I'm a thief!" 


The steward had seized one of his hands with 
both of his own, and Jim Byers was sorely tried. 
Witter’s hands were wet and clammy. 

“Think of my folks,’’ he begged. 

“Well, I'll see what I can do,’’ was all Byers 
could bring himself to promise. Finally, Witter, 
in tears, left the room. Jimmy was glad to see 
him go, although he hated to wrestle with his 
problem alone 

Later he sought Witter and Doane again, but 
the door to Witter’s office and room was locked, 
and Doane could not be found. Back again at 
Witter's door, Byers found it still locked. Could 
the wretched fellow be planning violence to him- 
self—surely he had heard some noise as he came 
up the corridor? 

For the next twenty-four hours Byers was 
miserable. He probably was more wretched 
than Witter himself: Certainly, he could not 
have suffered more if he had committed the crime 


himself. And when he rose in meeting Monday 
night, he still was at a loss as to what he should 
do, what he should say. 

“Report of the auditing committee. Byers?"’ 
called President Knowland, when he reached 
committee reports in the business program 

‘Mr. President," said Jimmy, miserably, ris- 
ing to his feet. ‘Mr. President,’’ and he looked 
around him. Les and Big Jake, seated together, 
were whispering to each other. Billy Arm- 
strong was laughing, and both Witter and 
Doane stared at the floor. All right, if they 
would not let him lean on them when he needed 
support, he might as well— ‘‘Mr. President,"’ 
he began a third time. 

‘That's me,”’ grinned Knowland. 
you're recognized."’ 

“The auiting committee has been through 
the books and statements,’’ said Jimmy, wish- 
ing he had gotten hold of himself long enough 
to write down his report on paper ‘We 
checked the collections, and they are in good 


**Go ahead, 


sha The deposits, and bills paid, and He 
hesitated. What should he say? 
“*Hey, Mr. President,’’ exclaimed Billy, with 


a queer grin. Jim Byers was relieved at the 


interruption. Maybe he would have time to 
think himself clear, now. ‘‘We audited the 
books,”” said Billy. ‘They're O. K., now 


Witter made a surplus of $518, not counting 
some bum debts still owing the house. That's 
all. It’s $518. I've reported for the committee."’ 

“So, Byers?’’ And Knowland looked at Jim 
“Then, those in favor of accepting the report 
and thanking Witter, say so." 


LMOST before Jimmy knew what had hap- 
pened, the next order of business was 
called. He sat in a daze until the meeting 

was ended, wondering blankly whether he had 
been a party to crime, or whether Billy Arm- 
strong fad promoted some new wrong-doing 
As the meeting ended, he saw Big Jake motion- 
ing to him, and left the meeting-room, to follow 
his roommate. Close behind him, as he followed 
Jake to their quarters, were Les Moore and 
Billy, the tall millionaire’s son laughing as if he 
enjoyed a good joke. Big Jake shut the door 
behind them all 

“Well, what's the joke?’’ demanded Jimmy, 
aggressively. It was time he found out what 
was going on. 

“You, as an auditor,” 

“And that report 


said Jake 
what were you going to 


do, whitewash those crooks?’’ asked Billy, still 
grinning 
‘Never mind what I was going to do—what 


did you do?’’ Jimmy demanded. ‘‘Taking the 
report right out of my ‘mouth, the way you did 
You know what happened? Well, Witter stole 
that $400 

‘Yeah, and gave you a swell song and dance 
to work on your sympathy,"’ proclaimed Billy 
“And you fell for it! Listen, Witeer's a crook, 
and he had Doane bluffed. But we're safe." 

““Got some real auditors, now,"’ added Les 
Moore. 

“We fixed it—to keep our lily-white boy 
from being party to a crooked game,"’ said 
Billy. ‘Listen, Jim; don't get sore. Can't 
blame you for not knowing Witter, or his line 
He could make a sucker out of you.”’ 


“How?” Jim demanded, angrily. 
Listen, Witter never sent a dime home—his 
folks are rich,"’ said Billy. “‘I know him 


He's spent twice as much money as I have, this 
year. Dances, clothes But, we've got him 
hog-tied, now—him, and Doane, too, because 
Doane was in on it. And don't think we won't 
watch Doane next year."’ 

‘*How?”’ asked Byers. ‘‘I don’t see 

“We cleaned ‘em of their cash and added 
enough to it to make the $300,"’ said Billy 

We made ‘em sign a note, Witter and Doane 
both, for what we put in, and we made ‘cm 
get two men downtown who know their 
fathers to indorse that note. I guess we'll get 
our money back, O. K.”’ 

“But what were you going to report, 
em Witt and Doane were shy, and 
“Gosh, I don't know,"’ muttered Jimmy, re- 
laxing suddenly and sitting down on the bed 
He was so relieved to find the nervous strain 
lifted that he began laughing. ‘‘I guess you 
were right, Jake; I'm a hot auditor; and I 
thought I had a big bum," glancing signifi- 
cantly at Armstrong, ‘‘loafing on me instead of 
helping. Say, I never had anything get on my 
nerves so hard in all my life. Whew, it's a 
relief. Good thing I've got some good big 
smart guys to pick me “P when I fall down. This 

thing had me whippe 
‘What you meek grinned Les Moore, ‘‘is 
nerve, not nerves.’ 
‘Auditory,’ laughed Big Jake Hilligoss, the 
medical student. 


Jim? 


Tell 
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NOW, every Boy and Girl : 


can be popular 
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EW boys and girls know the thrills that come with being able to entertain 
others. Of course, there is great satisfaction in being the strongest hitter | 
on the school nine or the best tennis player among the girls. But there is far 


greater joy—many more moments of real happiness in being able to play a 


musical instrument. The fact that you cannot entertain does not mean that 
you lack the talent. 


the opportunity to learn. i 


THE PIANO INSURES POPULARITY 


Those who can play the piano—play the popular melodies of today—occupy 
They 
No party or gathering is complete without them. 
lots of them. 
piano for others are greater than those that may come with a homerun or a 


It means that you either have never tried or never had 





an enviable position. are invited everywhere. Popularity is theirs. 


And most important of al] 


they have friends The joys which they derive from playing the 





and far more lasting. ; 


EASY TO LEARN TODAY 


Today it is so easy to learn how to entertain 


service ace 


to learn to play the piano. 
Years ago, piano study was dillicult. But today new methods of study make 
it easy and interesting. Certainly, when boys and girls of your age the coun- 


try over are studying the piano 


Se ee 


when the public schools of over 400 cities 
are making piano study an important part of education—when thousands of P 


adults are learning to play—it must be easy. So much enthusiasm could not , 


exist were piano study as hard as it was twenty years ago. 


FIND A TEACHER — START TODAY | @ 


Think of enjoying the thrills that piano-playing can bring to you—of being tt # 
the center of every gathering—of knowing what it means to be popular and 
then, that all this can be yours with so little real effort. Ask your mother 





tee 


Modern methods make it so easy, so 
simple, that almost before you know it your dream will come true—the dream 
of being popular. 


today if you can take piano lessons. 
There is a music teacher in your city who knows how to 


make piano study easy and interesting. Find that teacher and start as soon ' 
It pays to play the piano. 


ANO : 


SaaS AS AA. aA. 


as possible. 


THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
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He serves 


BULLETS! 


Point! Game! Set! Tournament! 
Thatsums up Bob’s game! When 
he sends ’em across the net all 
you see is—nothing! That boy 
makes a wet rag out of an expert! 
And yet, he always comes out of 
the game as fresh as a daisy! 


A miracle? Gosh, no! “I just 
keep in condition,” he says. 
That means keeping healthy... 
and nothing helps health like 
cleanliness. 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Bob,so he cleans his teeth as 
hiscoach advises—with Colgate’s. 
Delicious and peppy, Colgate’s 
bursts into a racing foam the mo- 
ment it’s brushed on teeth. This 
active foam rushes through the 
mouth, sweeping away all im- 
purities—sweetening all surfaces 
—brightening, whitening the 
teeth ... pepping up the gums 

. making the mouth feel 
healthy—and zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from Bob... . use 
Colgate’s .... you'll say it’s great! 
Try a tube on our say-so. We'll 
pay for it. Just mail the coupon. 








-— 
| Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 


COLGATE, Dept. B-1825, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 


Name.......- 


EDSEL FORD 


it was possible for it to do any damage. 
‘We did not have the time actively to go back 
to aéronautics until after the war—although we 
built Liberty engines during the war. Then we 
became interested in- the work of William B. 
Stout, who had developed an all-metal plane and 
was organizing a small company. My father 
and I, took stock in this company and gave it 
quarters-on the ‘flying field that we had built at 
Dearborn. Finally we bought the company 
and made it the airplane division of the Ford 
Company. .In the meantime we had established 
some flying lines of our own, and only for com- 
pany, purposes—just to get some figures on costs 
and..performance. 

“We are now producing planes in a commercial 
manner and looking into the production of 
motors for them.- We make big monoplanes, 
for we have found those to be me hy We have, 
of course, turned out smaller planes, and we are 
constantly experimenting with new ideas. We 
made one very small plane, and that gave rise 
to the rumor that we had started into the pro- 
duction,of cheap-planes on a quantity basis in 
the same way a we make automobiles. 


What of the Air-flivver? 


‘We may or may not go into the quantity 
production of airplanes at some time in the 
future, but we have no present intention of so 
doing, for we have not, as yet, a plane which 
could be put into production. The little plane 
was only an experiment, and it merely demon- 
strated that it could be useful to an experienced 
pilot. That is not the basis of quantity pro- 
duction. 

“We believe in the Stout model, which is 
made entirely of metal and is a thick-wing 
monoplane. This type has many advantages in 


SPEAKS OUT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 307] 


commercial service. It is without wires cr 
struts and hence offers less wind resistance than 
the biplane, and, being all metal, it does not 
require a hangar, as does the fabric plane. 

“For eet the air passenger line rather 
than the individual plane seems to offer the field 
of greatest development, and this is because 
the skill of the pilot is still very important. 
And in addition the big plane with multiple en- 
gines seems the safest. We refuse to make a 

lane which is not safe. We did not go into the 
morn until we learned by our own experience 
that flying could be safe. We shall make a 
small plane only when we can get one that we 
believe in. 

“The development should be rapid. We are 
still only in a stage of development. But now 
the public is interested in flying, and that will 
hasten the progress. Our experience in auto- 
mobile motors has cut many years from the 
experimenting with airplane motors, for in the 
automobile we had to start with a slight know]- 
edge of internal-combustion engines. Now we 
have a large knowledge that is being drawn on 
to meet the different conditions of the airplane. 

“But no one is in a position to prophesy 
whether or not the airplane will come into as 
general use as the automobile. That really is 
not a point of importance. Each form of trans- 
portation has its particular sphere. The auto- 
mobile did not and never will displace the rail- 
road. The airplane will not displace the auto- 
mobile. The exact place and Pacaiun of the 
plane will largely depend on its ability to take 
off and to land in a more moderate space than 
is now required. That distance is being gradu- 
ally shortened. In every direction we are mak- 
ing faster progress with the airplane than we did 
with the automobile. That may lead to almost 
anything.” 





There was much more hilarity during the day. 
The men all liked Speed when he was in his 
regular’ mood, getting something done. They 
seemed to be relieved, as he was, that the stigma 
of suspicion was about to be lifted. And, though 
they didn't tell him so, they were all pullin 
for him to put it over with his mysterious Ps 
vertisement. 

And Speed, outwardly cheerful and enthusias- 
tic about what he was doing, nevertheless had 
many difficult moments. Now and then a cold 
sweat would begin to creep out upon him as he 
found himself wondering what would happen 
if his idea failed. He would be in a much worse 
position than he had been the day before. And, 
too, people would probably say that he was 
trying to cover up something. 

But no! Lindbergh didn’t turn back! Babe 
Ruth runs out every slam at the ball! Gene 
Tunney didn't give up! Speed Kane was going 
through with his plan! 

The advertisement appeared in the morning 
newspaper as planned. It brought some ver 
quick results. One was a visit from the chiel. 
Hardly had Speed settled himself down at his 
desk, shaking nervously, as he wondered what 
this momentous day would bring to pass, when 
the chief walked in. He held in front of Speed 
the morning paper, opened at the page where 
the advertisement was printed. Speed had 
not expected any such reaction as this, and 
he sat helplessly waiting for what Mr. Han- 
nibal might be in a m to say. It was quite 
a plenty. 

“Say,”’ the chief barked, ‘‘what’s the idea of 
running such a thing as this? I thought you 
were old enough to know that—"’ 

Ting-e-ling-ling. Somebody calling for Mr. 
Hannibal. 

“Yes, yes.—Yes.—Oh, is that so?—Yes, 
that's good.—Yes.—A young man here in my 
office had something to do with it.—Yes.— 
Good-by.”’ 


Te chief turned again to Speed. His face 
was brighter, and he seemed to have lost 
much of the vigor with which he had 
begun to speak when he first came in. ““That 
was the chief of detectives on the phone,"’ he 
now said. ‘‘He says that there has been a tele- 
Te call; a man said that this fellow Shaky 

/inters who is in jail is the crook who robbed 
our safe—"’ 

‘“Hurray!"’ exclaimed Speed. 


“And did they 
get the bird who called?"’ 











“Well, not yet, but he thinks they will. 
They're tracing the call, and they think they 
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THE 100% ADVERTISEMENT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 317] 


know who the fellow was. Strange thing, this 
chap who telephoned was so positive that Win- 
ters was guilty, and the chief asked him how he 
knew, and he said he was with him that night. 
And the chief asked him why he was telephoning, 
and the man said that he wanted to get even 
with the double-crossing something or other. 
Good, wasn't it?”’ 

Speed jumped up, pointing to the advertise- 
ment. ‘Don't you see, now? That's why I 
said—"" 

But the chief merely laughed, and turned 
away. ‘‘I'll not say anything more now, son. 
But, remember, we don't as a rule stand for un- 
truthful advertising. That is, not for our clients, 
at any rate.” 

An hour later, the chief of detectives tele- 
phoned to say that the second robber had been 
arrested, and had confessed. Never had any 
advertisement brought forth such immediate 
and such satisfying results. 

Of course, the news spread all over the office. 
The copy men, contact men, clerks—all of them— 
crowded about Speed to congratulate him_on his 
accomplishment. 

Everybody made the same comment about 
Speed's wonderful advertisement. ‘‘Where did 
you get your facts, kid?’’ they would ask. 
“Those bandits got only a hundred dollars."’ 

“Sure,’’ Speed would laugh. ‘‘Of course, I 
know that. But I had to put in something to 
bring results. Don't you get the idea? I wasn't 
dealing with honest customers, but with 
crooks."’ 

Here’s what the advertisement said: 


WANTED! 


Information that will lead to the arrest 
and conviction of the two robbers who 
broke into our safe on the night of May 
6th and stole $100,000. 

The Hannibal Advertising Agency. 


“Don't you see,"’ concluded Speed, ‘‘that 


when the fellow who had not been arrested saw 


this ad he believed he had been double-crossed 
by his pal, because he knew he hadn't got any 

$100,000 I had to make the figure big 
enough so he would be so mad he simply couldn't 
help trying to getrevenge. You copy birds are 


ing about writing to your customers. 


of the 


always tal 
I reckon that’s what I did, eh?" 


**And he didn’t even have to offer a reward,"’ 
sighed Steve Roberts, the dean of the copy- 
‘That's what I call a 100% adver-|| The Youth’s Companion, 


writers. 
tisement!"’ 
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JOSCELYN OF THE FORTS 
By Gertrude Crownfield 

Author of Alison Biair 

Full of exciting adventures for older 
boys and girls. This is a thrilling 
story of the French and Indian 
Wars — of General Montcalm — of 
battle and capture and escape. It’s 
illustrated by George M. Richards. 
Read it during vacation. $2.00 


THE OFFICIAL UNIFORM 
BOOK OF THE BOY SCOUTS 


OF AMERICA 
By Edward F. Reimer 


Every boy should own and read this 
book. It is the only one on the Uni- 
form authorized by the Boy Scouts 
of America, and tells all about the 
uniform, what it stands for, how to 
wear it. Fully illustrated. $2.00 


CLIPPER SHIPS DONE IN 
CORK MODELS By Peter Adams 


A fascinating account of the Yan- 
kee Clipper Ships, their histories, 
builders, skippers, speed records, 
and cargoes. This is a new book by 
the man who wrote Cork Ship 
Models and How to Make Them. 
Illustrated by Madeleine Kroll. $1.25 


E.P.Dutton&Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C 











IN GREAT 
WATERS 


A perilous route—from England 
to Shanghai, in an armed yacht, 
while being chased by a Chinese ° 
bandit—but these boys took it! 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
$1.75 


LIPPINCOTT 











Read 


May Lamberton Becker’s 
own book for young people— 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


It’s really reading for fun! 


| 
| 
| 
———— ——s 





$2.00 at your bookshop | 
STOKES, Publishers 














Eastman 
Hawkeye Camera 


Given to any Companion reader for securing 
one new eight months’ subscription at $1, 
and 25 cents extra. Add 15 cents for postage. 
. Or given postpaid for two new eight 
months’ subscriptions. 
One of Eastman’s most popular models for young 
people. Anyone can take good pictures with this 
camera because it requires no focusing. Takes 
pictures size 2% x 3% inches, of a quality suit- 
able for enlargement. Coupon included entitling 
you to one year of Kodakery magazine free. 
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* BOOKS TO READ & 


“THE TRUE UNIVERSITY OF THESE DAYS IS A COLLECTION OF BOOKS.”—Thomas Carlyle 





Books for Early Summer 
By May Lamberton “Becker 


HEN I look over the piles of new books 
\X/ that have gathered round my desk, I 
think of something that happened not so 

long ago, when I was living on Seventy-cighth 
Street in New York City. One morning as I 
was leaving the house very early I met the post- 
man and asked if I might have my mail. In the 
city where I was brought up, the postman was 
always a valued family friend, but if you live 
on the upper floor of a New York apartment it is 
hard to ion up these social relations, and this 

ystman and I had never met. He detached a 
Laila for me, and said, ‘‘So you're Mrs. 
Becker! I've wanted to ask you one question 
for a long time.”’ 

‘I suppose,”’ I said, ‘‘you want to know if I 
really answer all those letters?’ 

“No,” said he. ‘‘That ain't it. What I want 
to know is if you really read all them books.”’ 

When I told him 


one need not read the earlier story, this one 
being quite complete in itself. 

Dencey's father leaves the sea to be with his 
family and takes them with him in a covered 
wagon halfway across the continent to the 
settlement of New Harmony, Indiana, where the 
lovable Scotch idealist, Robert Owen—don't for- 
get, he was a real man, and an important one in 
our early days—is establishing a city. This is 
meant to be an ideal community, home of the 
good and the happy, where everyone will work 

ayly and no one will know what money looks 

ike. I can say from experience that this wagon 
journey is exciting, for I followed every stage of 
it as if I had been in the party. I looked up the 
life of the author to see where she got her facts 
and found that she was born in New Harmony, 
and that Robert Owen was her own great- 
grandfather; much of the details of the record 
are taken from family 





that I really tried to, 
he solemnly shook his 
head. ‘“‘I don't believe 
it,’ said he, and went 
his way. 

But I must ask you 
to believe it, for, hon- 
estly, it is true, and 
to believe as well an- 
other matter that I did 


ion. 


not tell him. You 
know how books some. | fmportant wor 
abe P » what 


sometimes singly, 
sometimes two or three 
together, in sleek 
brown bundles held 
with string or ad- 
hesive paper tape. Such 
bundles come to me 
every day except Sun- 
days, and on some days 
by every mail—yet I 
assure you I never cut 
the staing of one or 


break the paper with- 


volumes that 


adventure, she 
excitement and 
she sees them. 





WE are proud to announce that 
May Lamberton Becker, of 

the Saturday Review of Literature, 
becomes with this issue the Book 
Editor of The Youth’s Compan- be. 
Her department will appear 
regularly hereafter every month. 
Mrs. Becker will bring taste, 
distinction and a keen knowledge 
of what young 2 x like to the 


is best and most 
reading among the thousands of 
come from 
presses every year. 

If Mrs. Becker likes a book, the 
chances are a thousand to one that 
you will like it too. 


and you won’t go wrong. 


history. 


T is curious how fas- 

cinating some books 
about insect life can 
I really do not 
like insects at all,’ so 
far as I have met them; 
indeed, I never met a 
wasp or hornet for 
which I had personally 
the least affection. You 
may therefore imagine 
how I was upset by 
the Tue =Whircnery' oF 
Wasps, the record of 
patient and enthusi- 
astic watching of the 
American solitary 
wasp, by Edward G. 
Reinhard (Century, 
$2.50). Naturalists are 
patient creatures; one 
that Mr. Reinhard 
quotes tried 103 times 
to induce a certain pig- 


of telling you 
worth 


She knows 
knows reality, 
vividness when 
Take her word, 


THE EDITORS 








out feeling at least a 

little of the thrill you get at the theater, when 
the curtain begins slowly to go up on the first 
scene. You may have been to a great many 
plays and some of them may have been 
disappointing, but this moment is always 
cheilling. 

In the same spirit this department will open 
for you, month by month, such a package and 
display a dozen or so of the new books. Some of 
them will interest one kind of reader, some 
another, but by the time we have looked at 
a book together in this way, even for so brief 
a glance, t think you will have an idea of 
what it is like and whether it is likely to inter- 
est you. 

Harpor Pirates, by Clarence Stratton (Mac- 
millan, $2.00), takes place along the waterfront 
of a city where the Atlantic Ocean laps the piers 
and makes a grand place for a boy to learn to 
swim. Naturally he has to be a boy who can 
take care of himself under trying circumstances 
if he is to live through the process of learning, 
but the boys of this story are by no means 
wharf-rats. Several of them are the husky sons 
of a large Irish family, with one Western waif 
taken in by the warm-hearted mother and pro- 
tected—until he learns to put up a pretty fight 
of his own—by the oldest son, admitted leader 
of the crowd. These boys fight like vikings, and 
now and then take a y off from school, but 
they are good citizens. Only one boy ‘is really 
crooked, and you are not surprised when, the 
story taking a leap into the future, you find him 
mixed up in the thefts of harbor pirates that 
keep you reading rapidly to the close. 

A year or so ago a story appeared called 
Downricut Dencey, by Caroline Snedecker 

Doubleday, Doran, $2.00), so alive and sparkling 
that everyone who read it jr a it. Ie 
vas about a tomboy on the island of Nantucket 
one hundred years ago, a girl who had some 
difficulty in arranging life between an active 
spirit and a robust New England conscience. The 


story stopped just as Dencey was growing up, 
and Jetsam, the ragged boy she had taken under 
her wing, just off to sea to make his fortune. I 
1ave read any number of stories since then and 
forgotten many, but I picked up the tale the 
moment I opened Tue Becxonino Roan, by the 
same author. It goes on from this point—though 





headed Ammobia to 
change her tactics, and the lady in question wore 
him out at that. Mr. Reinhard is as enthralled 
by Henri Fabre as ever I was, but he has really 
done what I only thought I should like to do, 
and so discovered several instances where these 
wasps do not do what the great French scien- 
tist thought they were doing. His enthusiasm 
is sO contagious that by the middle of the book 
I had an amusing proof of how far my sym- 
pathies had been enlisted. The worst enemy of 
the Sphecius, princess of stingers, is a certain 
tiny gray fly, with bloodshot red eyes, a 
my villain. When I found that ‘her wiles 
ave all but exterminated many a Sphecius 
brood,'’ I felt that something really ought 
to be done about it in the interests of wasp 
conservation. That, I think, is being carried 
away by a subject. 

Down Winp, by Donald and Louise Peattie 
(Appleton, $2.50), is a series of animal comedies 
and tragedies, or at least scenes from them, set 
down with sympathy and understanding. Mus 
the waterside rat, Marga the gannet, om tea 
the burro, Bufo the toad, and a dozen other 
companions of the underwoods are not human 
beings disguised in fur or feathers, but while 
keeping the creatures real their real stories 
are told with dramatic force. 


G PEAKING of making things, the latest craft 
book, called Taz Art anv Crarr or Leatn- 
erwork, by C. Francis-Lewis (Lippincott, $6.00, ) 
is one of the most complete. Leaving noth- 
ing to luck, it describes every step of the 
—_ of making not only simpler forms of 
eatherwork but the rarer and more difficult 
types that amateurs are only just beginning to 
attempt. There are many drawings, photo- 
graphs and colored plates. 

ext time I shall speak of some of the travel 
books that make good summer reading, but I 
must slip in one this time. It is Srorysoox 
Evrops, by Anne Merriman Peck (Harper, 
$2.50). It takes one to Italy, France and Eng- 
land; wherever it went that I have been, I recog- 
nized not only the places, which would not be 
so difficult, but the spirit of these places, not 
always so easy to get into a book. There are 
many excellent drawings by the author which 
would alone make the book worth owning 
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“TWELVE TREASURE ISLANDS 


A YEAR / 


Se this New 





BOOK CLUB for BOYS! 


ERE is a brand new club for 
boys—for YOU and all 
your friends. A book club 

that sends you one book a month— 
just as older people are sent The 
Literary Guild selection. “Twelve 
Treasure Islands a Year” is only a 
suggestion of what you may ex- 
pect. The books won't all be like 
Treasure Island; some of them will 
be about college—sports—explor- 
ing and hunting. Every subject 
under the sun will be used to give 
you books that you will read half- 
a-dozen times. 

Aeroplanes and submarines, foot- 
ball, baseball and track; Africa, 
Alaska, the West, Wall Street, 
Science, Indians, the Army and 
the Navy; there is no end to the 
places these books will take you, 
no end to the adventures they will 
give you, no end to the people and 
animals you will meet. And—best 
of all—there will be so much meat 
in these books, so many facts that 
you should know, that your parents 
will be glad to have you read them all! 
No one will say, “Why don’t you 
let that trash alone and read some- 
thing worth while?” because all 
Junior Guild books—in addition to 
being thrilling—are worth while. 
They won’t teach you algebra—but 
they will teach you a lot of other 
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RANDOLPH—SECRET AGENT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 311} 


of action, Mark decided. Mark made no impres- 
sion on the diplomat’s polished exterior. The 
facts were against him; it was greatly to be re- 
gretted. Doubtless Mr. Randolph would find 
congenial and happy employment elsewhere 
which would give scope for his undoubted tal- 
ents! But ‘‘career men’’ now had to have a 
special education. ~ Three languages and some 
knowledge of a fourth were valuable, certainly; 
but there must also be a background of interna- 
tional law and diplomacy commercial economics, 
and a most thorough grounding in world his- 
tory as well as that of the United States. Mark's 
knowledge of history was only average; his com- 
mercial law, nil; his knowledge of diplomacy, 
sketchy. 

“Of course you can take a civil-service ex- 
amination for a minor consulate position, but 
the pressure is heavy and the average high,” 
he was told. ‘‘Influence cannot help you in a 
career position.” 

Mark faced it like a soldier. But he saw 
nothing of the beauties of the Mall, did not raise 
his eyes to the lovely buildings on Seventeenth 
Street, though history called to him from the 
Red Cross Building, the home of the D. A. R., 
the gorgeous Bureau of Pan-American Repub- 
lics. The Lincoln Memorial and the Monument 
he scarcely saw; he walked, walked, walked, 
to harden himself against disappointment. 

Back in the Willard, he determined that, if 
he could not enter the'Army because of eyesight, 
or the diplomatic corps because of lack of train- 
ing, he could and would get some commercial 
position in which languages were of value; 
surely some great house would need a bright, 
alert young man with a soldierly background 
and a knowledge of French, Spanish, English 
and Japanese. But how begin? Some friend of 
his father’s—General Witmers, of course. He 
looked up the number in the telephone book 
beside the bed in his room. Then he picked up 
the phone to call Columbia 1176. 

But the call was not made. His phone was 
cut in on a busy line, and the ok syllables 
which came, unintentionally, to his ear were 
Spanish. Even as he started to hang up the 
receiver, he pressed it back again, listening hard. 

I do not call it asesinato’’ (murder), he heard. 
‘Del Rey will be removed after he leaves the con- 
ference today, as he enters his home. It is all 
arranged. Natria shall not lose!” 


CHAPTER TWO 


Mark Turns Burglar 
STARTLED ‘“‘Hush-h-h-h! Tenga cuida- 


do!’ (Be careful!) in another voice; then 

a torrent of reproachful Spanish urging 
the recklessness of too frank talk over the tele- 
vhone, interrupted by a scornful ‘Who can be 
fistening? It is—"’ Then came a click as the 
unwitting conversation was cut off and a sweet 
voice asked: ‘Number, please?”’ 

Mark hung up the phone tensely. By an acci- 
dent he had beambled upon a plot; perhaps the 
Natria-Guayzil tangle was not the opera bouffe 
the papers had a What to do? The 
police? They would laugh at him, The Secre- 
tary of State? The gentleman he had just inter- 
viewed did not appeal to Mark as one who 
could move fast, or who would regard seri- 
ously the report of a boy who had just tried to 
get a job and failed. Something else in 
the paper came back to him—the Secret 
Service! Of course, the chief of the Secret 
Service, whoever he might be, would be the man 
to tell. 

He hurried to the elevator and the lobby, lo- 
cated the head porter and put his question: 
‘Who is chief of the Secret Service in the State 
Department, and where can I find him?”’ 

The head porter consulted a blue-bound book; 
“Congressional Directory,’’ Mark read on the 
back 

“He's not listed. Maybe they'll know in the 
State Department; know where that is, sir?’’ 

Mark ran out the door, jumped into a taxi and 
demanded speed. He protested when the driver 
did not turn right up Fifteenth Street, but to the 
left, behind the eae and White House. 
“Here, that’s not the way—"’ 

“You said go fast, sir!’’ responded the driver. 
“This way there are no traffic lights to stop us. 
Which entrance, sir?’ 

“I don’t know—I want to go to the State 
Department.” 

“East, then. Here you are—"’ 

The journey took only two minutes. Mark 
flung a dollar at the astonished driver and 
sprinted for the broad steps. Inside he demanded 
of the guard sitting at the desk. 

‘You mean the Chief Special Agent? Upstairs 
and to the right. But the building is closed to 
visitors after. two."’ 


‘I’m no visitor!'’ retorted Mark and sped up 
the curving old-fashioned stairs three at a time. 
He ran on tiptoe down the broad corridor, stop- 
ping by a colored messenger and a uniformed 
guard near by. 

“Chief Special Agent?’’ he demanded. 

“Mr. Slyne, sir. Yes, sir. But he’s busy. 
Have you an appointment?’’ asked the dusky- 
skinned attendant. 

‘No. But this is urgent—"’ 

The guard stepped nearer. 

“Sorry, sir, Mr. Slyne is in conference—"’ 

The messenger turned to look at the swinging 
door which cut off view from the corridor to 
the room. 

The burly guard was now squarely in front of 
the door. 

“I must see Mr. Slyne at once! It’s a matter of 
life and death!’’ 

The messenger looked startled, hesitated, then 
said: ‘‘I'll—I'll see—'’ He disappeared. In a 
minute he returned. ‘‘Maybe you can see Mr. 
Slyne in an hour—"’ 

Mark did not hear the rest of the sentence. 
The burly guard sat down in the messenger’s 
vacant chair, suddenly; jiujitse has queerly 
authoritative holds, especially on the un- 
suspecting. Mark burst through the swinging 
door, waved aside the startled ‘‘I say, you can’t 
go in there!"’ as a clerk rose to his feet, flung 
open the portal and stood in the presence of the 
man he sought. 

Willard Slyne would be noted in any com- 
pany: a slight, military figure, a rosy face with 
a pleasant smile, surmounted with a shock of 
snow-white hair, which was as distinguished 
as it was uncommon. But it was less the white 
hair over the young face than the wide-apart 
piercing gray eyes under heavy brows which 
made him unforgettable. He turned from the 
man at his desk at the interruption. 

‘How did you get in?’’ he asked, not sternly, 
not even unpleasantly; rather as if he would 
satisfy a curiosity. 

“Upset your guard and broke in! Sorry. 
Ambassador Del Rey is to be murdered this after- 
noon as he enters his home after he leaves the 
conference."" Mark fired this verbal bombshell 
as unexcitedly as he could. ‘There was no time 
for red tape, so [—just came in!"’ 

Willard Slyne was not Chief Special Agent (by 
which name the State Department disguises the 
activities of those who watch after the safety 
of important people, gather information and 
play the difficult rdles in carrying out the chess 
moves of the game of secret diplomacy) of the 
United States for nothing. His face did not 
alter—he was not, apparently, — 

“Tell me quickly!" he demanded. 

The words fairly tumbled from Mark's mouth. 
Then, ‘‘Tell me in Spanish!’’ said Slyne. 

Mark retold the story in soft Castilian, though 
he spoke the more sibilant variation, in which 
“th” becomes ‘‘s,"’ with equal case. Perhaps 
he was a little proud of his fonallianicy with the 
aristocratic speech of the most aristocratic 
nation in the world; there is no pride equal to 
that of a Spanish grandee. It did not occur to 
him that Slyne was testing the one statement he 
could verify on the instant. 

Slyne nodded and pressed some buttons. Men 
appeared, received orders and departed. Slyne 
turned to a box-like thing on his table, touched 
some more buttons and spoke quick orders; if it 
was a telephone, it was a kind new to Mark. 
Later he learned that the dictograph had other 
uses than those of espionage. Then the burly 
guard came in and made for Mark. 

Slyne held up his hand. ‘“‘No!"’ he stated. 
“Let him be."” Then ‘Will you excuse me?”’ 
he said to the man who sat an amazed spectator 
of the scene. The man rose and left at once. 
Then, to Mark, *‘Are you too busy to wait here 
for me an hour or so?"" 

Mark was not too busy. Slyne provided him 
with a paper and a little private office in which 
to wait and'disappeared. But Mark read 
little; he had lived too fast for an hour to 
return easily to the dullness of unimportant 
news. And he had said that romance was dead 
and plots and counterplots no part of modern 
life! 

One hour later Slyne walked in and slumped 
into a chair. 

“Mr. Randolph, we are under a great debt of 
gratitude to you; international complications 
of the gravest difficulty might have resulted had 
it not been for your quick wit. Natria and 
Guayzil must not go to war. We knew there 
was trouble brewing here as well as there, but 
our information was that it was not to come 
to head for a week. The Natrian patriots were 
more clever than I gave them couie for being. 
We caught two armed men. Of course,”’ rather 
bitterly, ‘‘we can't prove anything worse than 
carrying concealed weapons. But we know 
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what they might have done. What can I do 
tor you, to show my appreciation?” 

“Why, sir, I didn’t do it for pay." Mark was 
embarrassed. 

“Of course not. Nor would I offer you pay!"’ 
retorted Slynz. ‘‘But one can show apprecia- 
tion without offering payment. Tell me about 
yourself—who you are, how you had sense 
enough to come to me. Boy, we had less than 
half an hour!"’ Slyne shivered. Then, once 
more: “Tell me about yourself!”’ 

Mark told his little story the more effectively 
for making it very simple: the headlines he had 
read in the paper, the hopes of a diplomatic 
career, which had made him read of Natria and 
Guayzil, the Ambassador's name which re- 
mained in his mind. 

Slyne paid Mark the compliment of close atten- 
tion. ‘You want a diplomatic chance? What 
are your qualifications?’ 

Hope suddenly in his heart, Mark presented 
the best case he could; his education, his travels, 
his athletics, his languages, were paraded before 
Slyne modestly (for Mark was born and bred a 
gentleman in the best sense of that much abused 
word), but eagerly—this was no time for mock 
modesty. ' 

“I seel’’ Slyne threw himself back in his 
chair. ‘‘Of course, that’s not enough for a 
career job. But it’s yuite enough for me. How 
would you like a job with me?’ 

“I'd like it fine. I never thought of it—in 
fact, I never quite believed there was a Secret 
Service until today!’ 

Slyne smiled. ‘We don't call it that; you 
won't find us listed in directories. But we are 
very real. If you want, I'll gladly give you a 
hance. You've earned it—and I'm shy of men. 
What with distinguished visitors from abroad 
and this conference here and a few little plots 
here and there, I'm handicapped. You know 
what a dictograph is?"’ 

‘Thing you eavesdrop with, isn’t it? ’ 

“Yes. Leave the Willard and register at 
the Washington. You will be shown to a small 
room on the fifth floor. When you have locked 
the door, pull the telephone cord out of its box 

ic will come out ecasil Then push this in its 
place.” 

Slyne took a pair of small ear phones, from 
which dagested 0 brown cord, from his desk 


drawer. 
“The telephone in room 542 is temporarily 
out of order!"’ he smiled. ‘“‘Its wires connect 


a dictograph hidden in another room to your 
room. You will hear everything said in this 
other room. I want a full report. Not all the 
words; you can’t get those unless you know 
shorthand. But the sense, particularly names, 
dates, addresses, telephone numbers. Go on 
duty at six and listen until midnight, or until 
you are sure they have gone to bed. Report to 
me in person at cight-thirty tomorrow.”’ 


ARK returned to his hotel on wings; the 
M flight from New York had not whirled 

him forward as fast as exultation and 
interest took him to the Willard. From despair 
to hope, from hope to despair, and now back to 
hope again! Of course the Secret Service wasn't 
the Army, and neither was it the diplomatic 
corps. But it was far better than a commercial 
career—and, after all, one could serve one’s 
country, as a Randolph always had, as well in 
one service as another. Colonel Randolph held 
that no military work was as much unsung, as 
difficult or as honorable as that of the spy who 
risks life, reputation, a disgraceful death, work- 
ing alone and without help, often in the dark 
and among enemies, for his country. Wasn't 
a Secret Service operative—if that wag the right 
name—akin to a spy in war? 

The clerk at the Washington glanced up on 
reading his signature on the register. Mark felt 
a distinct sense of satisfaction in ‘Front! Show 
this gentleman to 542.'’ Evidently Slyne's 
words carried weight. 

He dropped a quarter into the bell boy's 
expectant woe locked the bedroom door behind 
him and looked eagerly around. Room 542 
was not large, but well furnished and comfort- 
able. Five-thirty—he had half an hour. A 
pull at the telephone cord and it came away; 
the plug on the ear-phone wires fitted exactly. 
He put the receivers over his cars, but heard 
only a faint hum. Where was that other room? 
Mark recalled suddenly that ‘he had not been 
told. Perhaps Mr. Slyne did not want him to 
know. 

He removed the cord, stuffed the ear phones 
again into his pocket, and went out to eat. 
The hotel dining-room might take too long- 
a restaurant across F Street provided a hasty 
meal. Back again at five-fifty-five. Before he 
again attached the car phones he laid out paper 
and pencils, removed his coat and shoes, and 
put on slippers to be as comfortable as possible. 
The cord was long enough to allow him to lie 
on the bed and listen. He expected to spend 
the time when nothing was to be heard reading 





the Evening Star he had purchased at the news- 
stand. But his thoughts wandered; the excite- 
ment of his task, this upset in his life, made 
local news of but pale interest. He looked in 
vain for any mention of excitement centering 
about Ambassador Del Rey of Guayzil; of course 
Slyne would sce that it was kept out of the 
papers. What had the editorials to say? He 
turned the page— 

A combination of an airplane motor, a fire 
engine and a boiler factory exploded in his ears; 
he grabbed the phones from his head as if they 
were hot. Then he smiled someone in the 
unknown room was about to answer a telephone 
call; that racket was the ringing of the unseen 
bell, evidently close to the concealed dicto- 


graph. 
he words were in English. ‘‘Barros? I give 
you two numbers—one and nine."’ 

‘The blue door.”’ 

“At twelve.” 

A click and the conversation stopped. Busily 
writing down this cryptic conversation, Mark 
heard someone moving about a room; the dicto- 
graph is so sensitive that it registers even faint 
sounds, as of a man rustling a paper, a chair 
dragged across a carpet, an electric-light switch. 
Mark could imagine himself in an open closet 
in this unknown room. He pictured ‘‘Barros”’ 
to himself. Barros. A Spanish name. A dark 
man, slender, small, black moustache. ‘‘Non- 
sense! Don't be melodramatic!’ Mark derided 
himself. *‘‘He's probably old and fat and Irish!’ 

But the mental image persisted, and so lifelike 
were the sounds that Mark felt as might feel an 
invisible man in the unknown room and with 
the mysterious speaker. 


WO hours elapsed before any other sounds 
"Toame over the dictograph; Barros had 

either gone out, or he slept or read. Then 
Mark heard a knock, as plain as if upon his own 
portal. He listened avidly. 

“Ah, Raymond! And the Sefior Aldebos 
Welcome!"’ 

Some ceremonious conversation followed in 
South American Spanish, not Castilian. Greet- 
ings were exchanged, polite inquiries made as to 
health. Mark busily noted every name. 

Then he heard: *‘She will sail on time?’’ He 
thought it was Barros who asked. 

Another voice, exultant: ‘Five thousand 
rifles; a million rounds! My country—ah, my 
country!” ; : 

‘You Natrians are very sure and very patri- 
otic!” This was in English in heavy tones. 
Mark pictured a big police-like man behind that 
bull voice. 

“What is the name of the ship? And at what 
hour will she clear?"’ 

“‘Hush! The very walls have ears! Let buta 
whisper get to this government and—"" 

Mark could imagine the shrug with which 
Barros accompanied the words. Mark scribbled 
rapidly, his thoughts racing. Someone was 
planning to send a shipment of rifles and ammu- 
nition to Natria. From what port, at what 
time, by what ship, were facts these conspirators 
refused to utter Scanian “the very walls have 
ears."’ Mark's firm mouth was grim; he had 
the “‘ears."" Would Mr. Slyne know how to 
learn what was not said? Doubtless, if he had 
time enough. Mark listened eagerly for any 
word which might point to a city, an hour, a 
ship, a date 

he telephone bell clattered hideously in his 
ears again. The conversation was very short, 
and made Mark think furiously. 

‘Barros? Two numbers. Six and eight." 

“Thank you. I have guests present." 

A sharp click as the telephone was hastily 
hung up. The first call had specified one and 
nine, this one gave six and eight. *'1-9-6-8" 
wrote Mark. A date? A cipher? An address? 
It wasn't his business. His job was to listen, 
report, remember—but his thoughts raced. The 
unknown caller had been warned; he had not 
continued the conversation. Perhaps he would 
call again, later 

It was very annoying of them to whisper; he 
could hear an occasional word, only: /a aduana— 
biftek—paquetes—campo—papel de escribir, Mark 
translated rapidly: custom house, beefsteak, 

ackages, camp, letter. Then the voices grew 
louder Salutes were again being exchanged; he 
could imagine low Spanish bows. It was eerie, 
being an unseen listener, as close to the speaker 
as if sitting in the room, yet seeing nothing, 
having no idea whether they were adjacent or on 
another floor. 

“Buenas noches!’’ A door slammed. They 
had said good night and gone. Then footsteps; 
up and down—up and down—up and down 
Barros—if it was Barros who remained—was 
anxious. The phone clicked in his ear. Cen- 
tral said, ‘‘Number, please?” The voice he 
knew said, ‘‘Give me Columbia—never mind!" 
The phone clicked again. Mark registered the 
exchange on his pad, though it could be of little 
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use without a number. Could 1968 be a tele- 
phone number? Perhaps. Slyne would know. 

Then the bel! roared in his ears and footsteps 
hurried. 

**Barros? Alone?”’ 

a. 

“Graham Place.’’ 

“The blue door.” 

“Pay tonight; sail tomorrow!”’ 

The phone clicked down. Barros no longer 
walked. A rustling sound—a footstep or two— 
a door shut. The ear phones were silent. 

Mark looked at his watch. Eleven-fifteen. 
He walked the floor, reasoning it out. Arms 
were to be shipped. They were to be paid for 
tonight. At the “blue door’’? Graham Place, 
1968—could the two be an address? And if so— 
Slyne should know. Mark pawed over the tele- 
shone book; there it was: ‘Willard Slyne, 2807 
Woodley Road, Columbia 2570." Mark grabbed 
his hat and flew for the elevator, the lobby, the 
telephone booth—not having a phone in a 
hotel room had its inconveniences. 

But he got no answer. Evidently Mr. Slyne 
was not at home. Half-past eleven—no time, 
even if he could find Slyne. Mark hunted up 
the head porter, from whom he learned that 
Graham Place was not more than a mile away 
and that 1900 was obviously at the corner of 
Nineteenth Street. Mark ran for a taxi. ‘‘Nine- 
teenth and Graham Place—know where that is?”’ 

The driver did know. A mile—five minutes— 

lenty of time. Time for what? What could 

[ do at 1968 Graham Place at twelve o'clock? 
Mark didn’t know. He told himself he was on 
a fool's errand. But the evening had gotten 
into his blood. He was not at all sure of his 
knowledge of Natria and Guayzil, but obviously 
Slyne was interested. He had said that inter- 
national complications of the first importance 
might have resulted if Ambassador Del Rey 
had been injured—would they not follow if a 
shipment of arms—a million rounds!—reached 
Natria? A country bought arms only for use 
in war. The cab drew up to the curb. Mark 
parted with another dollar, and then loitered 
deliberately while the driver pulled away and 
disappeared around the corner. 

Mark walked through Graham Place, a short 
side street but one block long. It was rather 
narrow and not very well lighted. But it was 


| sufficiently bright for Mark to sce the numbers 


on the transoms Over front doors. 

No. 1968, on the corner of an alley, had a 
blue door! 

Mark walked evenly through Graham Place 
to Twentieth Street, turned to the left and ran 
until he came to an alley. Down this he sped ; 
as he expected, it crossed a second alley at right 
angles. This second alley might run past 1968. 
Mark now ran on tiptoes, passed the rears of 
houses, mostly dark. The alley was cobbled 
and not very wide; it was flanked on either 
side by garages having no numbers. The last 
one on the left was evidently an appendage to 
the house with the blue door. The garage doors 
were open, the tin box empty. Mark stepped 
inside; as he hoped, a small door at the a of 
the garage also stood open. He _ tiptoed 
through it, walked through a short back yard, 
and up four steps to a porch 

A window facing on the back porch was dark. 
So was the back door to the house; no light 
showed through its glass panel. But the door 
stood slightly ajar! 


ARK’S first impulse was to push it open 
M and enter. But suppose he was mis- 
taken? Suppose the number and the 
name he had heard had nothing to do 
with Natria or Guayzil or the plot to run 
arms? If he was caught in the house 
of an innocent private citizen he was a 
burglar! To say “I am employed in the State 
Department, and hunting for information” 
would do no good! Slyne would disown him. 
His job was to report what he heard; he had 
not been told to go spying! He was mixing 
into something he didn't understand. But that 
overheard conversation had been very con- 
vincing 
**Fool!"’ Mark called himself other names. 
“If this house is what I think, that back door 
is open for od gg euk Hide and watch! Oh!" 
He grabbed a pencil from his pocket, felt up 
and down the edge of the half-open door. 
Yes, it was a night latch. He thrust the pencil 
deep into the catch and broke it off; it made a 


sharp sound which frightened Mark. Suppose 
someone had heard ma came to the back door? 
He sped softly down the back steps. Looking 


around in the dimness for a hiding-place, he 
rejected the garage as‘too dangerous; if anyone 
came he might drive into it. Then he crawled 
under the steps, thanked his stars that his 
clothes were dark, and waited. 


Mark was uncomfortable. The steps were 
low and his position was cramped. Was he 
making a fool of himself? Would that broken 
pencil in the catch prevent the door from latch- 
ing when it was closed? Would anyone come? 
Perhaps someone would go in the front door, 
and then he would know it. How could he 
differentiate between the peaceful citizen of 
Washington who might have a right in the house 
and a eae conspirator. He was a fool! 
He'd better go back to the hotel. Hiding around 
under the steps of a house he knew nothing 
about except that it had a blue door—ah, but 
that was the reason! Three secretive mysterious 
telephone messages, two of them giving each half 
the number of a house with a blue door; it must 
mean something. And someone had said, ‘Pay 
tonight, sail tomorrow.” 

A protruding nail made his back ache. He 
was huddled over, cramped. He couldn't stay 
there all night. But it must be close to twelve 
o'clock. Ah! Lights came slowly up the 
alley. A softly purring car backed and filled 
and rumbled softly into the open garage. The 
slam of the car door; low voices. Mark 
crouched lower, tense, eager. 

“Es este el camino?’’ (1s this the way?) 

**Sé. Entre."’ (Yes. Enter.) 

Mark grinned in the darkness at his discom- 
fort; the first voice was that of Barros. 

Heavy steps sounded over his head; he heard 
the door close. Quickly he crawled out. Had 
the door locked? Or had his pencil done its 
work? He crept up the stairs, doubt gone from 
his mind. It might be burglary, but even if he 
were caught he thought no charge would be 
made. Those who conspire against the peace of 
nations, especially those who use a neutral 
country secretly to ship arms to other nations, 
do not desire publicity. He pushed on the door 
softly. It stuck for a moment; Mark bit his 
lip. Then it yielded. The latch had not 
caught! 

Fecling far more like a conspirator than a 
government operative, Mark crept slowly across 
the dark floor; a dim shape with a sparkle here 
and there he translated as a kitchen stove. He 
wished mightily for a flashlight, for rubber- 
soled shoes, for a mask—burglars always wore 
masks! But the mask he had; to tie his hand- 
kerchief over his face was but a moment's work. 
His heart beat hard in his breast. But he was 
not frightened, though common sense told him 
that men who planned murder might not be 
tender to a spy if they caught him. But he did 
not know that those who plotted to ship arms 
and those who planned murder were the same, 
even though both were interested in Natria. 

A light shone through the opening between 
the curtains; Mark guessed that they separated 
the dining-room, which was presumably beyond 
the kitchen, from the front of the house. It was 
not a large house, Mark had noted. Voices 
came from behind the curtains; soft Spanish 
words, Mark stooped, only to creep forward 
again; it might be valuable to see those men. 

He identified Barros at once by his voice: a 
bearded man, distinguished-looking, in evening 
dress; tall, Mark guessed, although he was 
sitting. And he was counting money—yellow 
bills which Mark did not recognize. Then he 
caught his breath as he saw the figure $1000 
on one of them. 

The last of the money was paid over as he 
watched. The man who took it was, in Mark's 
language, ‘‘a hard-boiled-looking guy,’’ with a 
thin, tight mouth. He was very heavy, almost 
gross, and yet it was less fat than solidity; Mark 
thought of a great wrestler he had once seen 
who had similar thickness of arm and leg. A 
scar on one cheek gave his none too pleasant 
face a sinister appearance. The third man was 
small, dark, alert, quick—he moved nervously 
in his chair. 

“La Bella will sail tomorrow at five— 
the tide!"’ said the man with the scar. 

‘How long will the journey require?’’ asked 
Barros. 

“‘How can I tell? Good weather, and she'll 
make it in ten days. Storms may add—any- 
thing you please.”’ 

“La Bella! Tomorrow at five!’’ Mark had 
heard enough. He turned carefully to leave the 
way he had come. But he stepped ona board 
which gave; fearing it would creak and betray 
him, he moved his foot a little to one side. He 
put it down on something soft, something that 
yielded, and snarled—a cat! 

Careless of noise, Mark flew. But, from facing 
the light in the front room, his eyes did not 
see clearly in the darkness; he collided with a 
chair. As he stumbled lights flashed on, and 
the big man with the scar stood between the 
curtains, in his hand a leveled gun. 

“Hands up—gwick!"’ he growled. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH] 
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The Aero 1929 Con- 
Shielded-Filtered verter is a compact 
factory-built short- 
wave adapter equipped with special short-wave coils 
It is designed for both A. C. and D. C. sets. Auxiliary 
filter system prevents motorboating. This amazing 
radio instrument now makes it possib' le for you to reach 
‘round the world—England, Germany, Holland, Aus- 
tralia, Panama, Java and many foreign stations are 
some that are tuned in on short wave. Permits you to 
enjoy programs that your regular receiver cannot get 
What a thrill it is to plug this into your radio set and 
instantly be in another world! No change or wiring re 
quired. All complete, ready to operate, tubes and coils 
hidden, no apparatus in sight, except the neat, golden 
brown, compact metal cabinet in crackle finish. Size, 
9x544x2% in. The only converter we know of that really 
works on all sets. Sent direct for $26. State if A.C. or 
D.C. Satisfaction or money back. 
NEWARK ELECTRIC CO., 229 W. Madison, Chicago 
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Lessons 
in Finance 


By 
JAMES ARTHUR DUPRE 


“Canada’s Successful Self-Made Man” 


One of the most phenomenal business suc- 
cesses in recent years in Canada is that of Mr. 
James A. Dupre. Unlike some of our Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Dupre has retired after making his 
fortune. He now devotes his time to bet- 
tering conditions for the next generation. 

Mr. Dupre’s latest contribution to the 
welfare of his young friends throughout 
North America is his book “LESSONS IN 
FINANCE.” 

_In this book Mr. Dupre relates many of 
his experiences in life, and reveals his 
honest to goodness secret of success. He tells 
how he started without education and with 
nothing, and yet managed to reach dizzy 
heights in the realms of finance. 

“LESSONS IN FINANCE,” while pri- 
marily written for young men, is a book that 
will be enjoyed by all with profit. Indeed, 
there are many reasons why every official, 
banker, business man, professional man or 
woman, and worker, should peruse “LES- 
SONS IN FINANCE.” 

The book teaches economy, honesty, and 
prosperity; it strongly warns against viola- 
tions of trust. It illustrates sharply and 
clearly many topics in morals, and in the 
value of money saved and invested. It har- 
monizes industry and domestic life, and con- 
tains a sound, beautiful philosophy. 


**LESSONS IN FINANCE” is hand- 
somely bound in cloth with gold let- 
tering. There are 128 pages. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. Order through your 
dealer, or direct from the publishers. 
Meador Publishing Company 

27 Beach Street, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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HEN you see in the advertisements 

in The Companion’s pages one or the 
other of these two Seals of Approval, 
look at them carefully. The presence of 
either of them means that the product 
has been tested not only in actual use 
but in the laboratory—that it has passed 
the acid tests of science. You may be 
sure that the product is well designed 
and made, honestly advertised. and fairly 
priced. If it were not the Seal would not 
be there. 


The Seal of Approval above is awarded, 
after test by the Y. C. Lab, to those man- 
ufacturers whose products are of interest 
chiefly to boys; the one below, after test 
by the G. Y. C., to those whose products 
are used mostly by girls. They are each 
your guaranty of quality. Watch for them! 


A Companion Seal 
of Approval is the 
mark of reliability. 
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AIR-MAIL PIONEER 
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license. Transport companies, however, gen- 
erally require a minimum of five hundred hours’ 
flying experience before considering a pilot for a 
job. Many would rather hire no pilot who has 
not had a thousand hours of flying. 

‘For boys who cannot finance college training 
or a sound aviation school course there is always 
the chance of striving for an ultimate pilot's 
license by beginning work in an airplane factory 
or at a field. Even a grease monkey may ulti 
mately get his opportunity to learn to fly. 


For Boys Who Cannot Fly 


‘And as for boys who cannot fly, the other 
jobs available in aviation grow day’ by day 
There are more than a hundred and fifty en- 
gineers in the Curtiss Company. The Boeing 
plant on the West Coast is said to employ fifty. 
Fokker employees tripled in a year. The three 
leading engine companies have at least quadru- 

led their staffs since Lindbergh flew the At- 
late 

‘A survey is being made under the auspices of 
the Guggenheim Foundation for the Promotion 
of Aéronautics to determine just what the new 
jobs in aviation are, what they demand of em 
ployees, what training these employees should 
have, and, finally, what specialized training 
may be recommended to high schools and voca- 
tional schools as necessary to prepare boys for 
the new opportunity arising at flying field or 
airplane factory. Tool-makers are needed, and 
welders, it is known as the result of a prelimi 
nary report based on inspection of seven leading 
airplane plants. 

“Aviation cannot draft its young men from 
any one particular source. Some companies 
have taken engineers from certain colleges 
near by, to be sure; but the experience generally 
is that men with an instinct for the newest pro- 
fession come from everywhere. Mechanics 
come from other lines, preferring aviation and 
wishing to be in touch with it for the zest of it, 
though they may never fly or wish to do so 
Men leave good jobs elsewhere to work in our 
shop in Chicago, for instance, though the re- 
quirements in care and precision make our jobs 
more difficulc. 


Selling Speed 


‘To my hotel in Los Angeles one day a boy 
came in overalls, hurrying over from the gaso- 
line station where he was working. He stood 
on two feet and asked for a job. What job? 
Any job, just so he got into aviation. I liked 
him. I sent him over into New Mexico to drag 
a chain for a surveyor laying out a new airport. 
Weeks later one of our directors elias om 
that one of his sons was working for me, and 
my questions identified the boy from the gas 
station as this wealthy man’s son. He was on 
his own. He got the job in aviation—any job 
in aviation—by his own effort, with never a 
mention of his father’s connection with National 
Air Transport. That is the kind of young men 
we need in aviation, and we are getting them. 

There is another division of this business we 
have not touched—that of selling. Already the 
bigger factories divide the country up into sales 
districts, with distributors, or authorized agents 
in each district—a system exactly paralleling 
the automobile sales-agency system. If America 
goes in for the private airplane, the airplane 
salesman may come to be a sort of prince among 
salesmen, outranking his motor-driving brother 
Of course he will have to be an expert pilot in 
order to demonstrate his wares. 

‘Aviation has one thing to sell, speed. In 
order to progress it must sell speed with safety. 
In the drafting room, in the factory, on the 
flying field and in the air it is character in work- 
manship which gives both speed and safety.”” 





Aviation’s Hall 
of Fame 


Earl Reeves, who has given you this 
vivid account of Colonel Henderson's 
career in aviation and what it means 
to you, has another splendid article 
on the way for July. It is one more 
addition to The Companion’s grow- 
ing list of Aviation’s Hall of Fame. 





Use a Corona 
while you pay for it 


AKE a beautiful new Corona typewriter 

home with you today. Just a few dollars 
down and the machine is yours. Pay the 
balance like rent—in easy monthly install- 
ments. 


Corona is the World’s Champion Portable 
l'ypewriter. It has the strongest frame of 
any portable. It has fewer parts than any 
other standard-keyboard portable. It has 
more big-machine features than any other 
portable. It is the easiest portable to learn 
to operate. It was the official portable of 


he Allied Armies in the World War. 





To Boys 
Earn extra money with Corona by 
addressing envelopes, making out 
bills, etc. 


Corona makes light work of les- 


sons. It’s fun to do homework 
on Corona. Besides, you get 
better marks because teachers 


like to receive neat, easy-to-read 


papers. 











Corona is popular; as many Coronas 
have been sold as all other portables 
combined. Corona is durable; Coronas pur- 


chased 20 years ago are still giving satis 
factory service. Corona is beautiful; it is 
graceful in line and exquisitely finished in 
every detail. 


Get This Free Book 


Mail the coupon below and receive free 
an illustrated booklet which describes 
Corona in detail, and contains beautiful 
illustrations of the new color models. Mail 


the coupon NOW, 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me ihe free booklet, “Corona Type 
writers 
Name 
Street 
Cit State 
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This is the original Made-in-America Pocket Telescope. 


Makes every- 


thing from 100 feet toa mile look six times as big. Comes in neat leather 


case. At Sporting Goods, Photographic and Optical Stores. If your store 
can't supply you, we wil! send one, postpaid, for $2. Money back guaran- 
tee. Biascope Binoculars and Microscoves, $2.50 to $16.50. Catalog free 
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The candy above is easily made with 
Jacqueline Rush's  first-prize-winnin 
recipe. On the right is the first osisn eel: 
a complete candy-making outfit, Below 
is the second prize, Alice Bradley's auto- 
graphed “Candy Cook Book” 


Second ‘Prize— 
‘Peanut ‘Brittle 
Recipe by Janette Mitchell 


‘THE second prize in the Candy Contest, Miss 
Alice Bradley’s own “‘Candy Cook Book," 
autographed by her especially for the winner, 
was awarded to Janette Mitchell (16) of Wilder, 
Idaho. The cook book you will see directly 
below, and the prize-winning candy in the large 
photograph on the right-hand part of this page. 
Janette’s recipe is for making a particularly 
delectable kind of peanut brittle, easy to make 
and perfectly wholesome. Only the simplest 
ingredients, white corn sy rup, peanuts, and sugar, 
Here is how it is done 
irst carefully prepare the peanuts which you 
are to use. Cover with boiling water 4% pound 
of shelled raw peanuts. The small Spanish 
variety is the best for this purpose. After 
bringing the water to a boil skim out the nuts 
and push off the skins. The peanuts are 
then ready to use 


are used 











Then put 144 cups sugar, 2 s cup water, 
and ) cup white corn syrup over 
the fire. Stir the mixture un- 
til the sugar is dissolved, 
then wash down the sides 
of the saucepan with 
a cloth or pastry 
brush ta 
in cold water. 
Covering the 
mixture, let it 
boil three or 
four minutes, 
then uncover 
and cook it to 


275° F. The 
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Our Candy Contest comes to a triumphant end 


Fes many weeks the Candy Contest judges have been busy classifying, sorting and 


testing recipes 


paste to fancy popcorn,—the recipes poured in. 
five hundred girls had sent in their favorite recipes. 


Bonbons and chocolates, taffies and peppermints,—from Turkish. 


Before the closing date more than 
The best entries out of all 


these hundreds were finally selected and then carefully tested at Miss Farmer’s School 
Cookery, of which Miss Alice Bradley, Taz Companton’s Cooking Editor, is Principal. 

The first prize, a complete candy-making outfit which you see in the picture below, 
including Miss Bradley's famous book ‘‘Candy-Making for Profit,"’ has been awarded 
to Jacqueline Rush (15) of Barnard, Mo. Jacqueline’s recipe, for a cream fondant, was 


put 2 cups of granulated 
sugar, 1 tablespoon light 
corn syrup, 1 cup heavy cream and a 
few grains salt in a smooth, straight-sided 
saucepan. Dissolve over a slow fire, removing 
spoon and cooking quickly when the syrup be- 
gins to boil. Stir occasionally until it will form 
a soft ball when tested in a cup of cold water or 
at 240° F. Now pour the syrup quickly on a 
cold, wet platter, sprinkling with cold water from 
a pastry brush to hasten the cooling. Do not 
move platter while the syrup cools. 

This process has changed granulated sugar to 
crystal-clear solution, and now you want to 
change it to another form of sugar smooth, 
soft and creamy. The quicker this clear 
syrup is cooled the smoother the result- 
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candy may be tested by cooling 
a little; when it is of the cor- 
rect consistency it will cling 
but not stick to the teeth when 
chewed. 

You are now feady to add 
the peanuts and 2 tablespoons 
of butter, stirring constantly 
until the peanuts are nicely 
browned and are of the same 
color as -well roasted ones. 
Removing from the fire, add a 
mixture of 1 teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in 1 tablespoon cold 
water, and 1 tea-spoon vanilla. 
When the candy is through 
foaming, turn on to a warm 
and well-oiled marble slab or 
platter. As soon as it has 
cooled a little on the edges, 
take hold of it at the edge and 
at the center by running a 
spatula or thin-bladed knife 
under it and pull it as thin 
as possible. This recipe 4 
should make about 
thirty-five pieces. 

This recipe can be 
varied by the use of pecans, 
walnuts, hazelnuts and Brazil 
nuts. But one of its greatest 
advantages is its cheapness and 
simplicity and where these are 
important there is no better 
ingredient than peanuts, 


chosen because it formed the best basis, out of all the recipes submitted, for 
many excellent and easily made varieties of candy. Fondant is the essen- 
tial part of practically all bonbons, many chocolates, and a great 
variety of nut and fruit confections. 
recipe of the greatest value. 


First ‘Prize— Fondant 
Recipe by Jacqueline Rush 


You will find this 


ing fondant will be. Be sure not 
to work it while it is still hot, as 
that is what causes it to sugar, or become 
grainy. When the cooling syrup is lukewarm be- 
gin to work the mixture with a spatula backward 
and forward. It will soon change to a creamy 
white mass which can be taken up in the hands. 
Scrape it from platter and knead in the hands for 
about five minutes until soft and velvety. Now 
place in a covered jar to “‘ripen.”’ 

This fondant should be allowed to ripen for 
at least a day or two before eating it. It will 
keep in good condition for several weeks. Cream 
foadans makes a better foundation for bonbons 
or chocolates, as it is richer than water fond- 
ant. The above amount makes a moder- 
ate-sized jarful. 






"THIRD prize was the hard- 
est of all to award. There 
were so many different kinds 
of candies clamoring to be 
recognized that the winner was 
determined only after a long 
series of tests. The prize, an 
extremely accurate candy ther- 
mometer made by the Taylor 
Instrument Co., which you 
see in the lower right-hand 
corner, was finally awarded 
to Eleanor Kent (15) of Rusk, 
Wis., for her popcorn-sticks 
recipe. The picture at the 
left shows how tempting the 
finished confection is! 
Everyone who has ever eaten 
popcorn balls knows how dif- 
ficult they are to handle 
daintily. This reci 
helps solve this prob- 
lem by presenting 
the same delicacy in 
e * z™) a more convenient 
4} > form, in addition to 
* e giving a good recipe 
&. Dy) for the candy mix- 
, > ee) ture. The mixture is 
af made by cooking 14 
: : cups light corn syrup, 
—— 4 cup molasses, 2 cups 
sugar, 1 teaspoon vinegar and 
1 tablespoon water until it be- 
comes brittle when a little is 
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All Girls Everywhere 





























































| The peanut brittle above was made with 
Janette Mitchell's second-prize-winning 
recipe. Below, at the left, are Eleanor 
Kent’s popcorn sticks, which won third 
prize, Third prize, a Taylor candy ther- 
mometer, is shown below 


Third ‘Prize— 
“Popcorn Sticks 
Recipe by Eleanor Kent 






























dropped into cold water. At this stage remove 
from the fire and add 14 teaspoon soda and 2 
tablespoons butter and stir until thoroughly 
mixed; then pour over 5 quarts of freshly popped 
corn, stirring until each kernel is a coated. 
When cool enough to handle, mold it into sticks 
about 4 inches long and 1% inches in diameter. 
This recipe makes about twenty-five sticks. 


HE G.-Y. C. has held few contests which 

have had so enthusiastic a-response as this 
one. Recipes arrived from every state in the 
Union, from Canada, Mexico, and: even from far- 
away China. _All of them were good, and so 
very many of them were of high’ excellence that 
in this limited space it ‘is: impossible to print 
a list of all the girls who should receive 
Honorable Mention. Miss Bradley and 
the judges, and” particularly myself, 
extend our thanks to all the en- 
trants. From time to time some 
of the recipes will be pub- 
lished in these columns. 

Next month Miss 
Bradley will give 
you some mart 
advice on camp 
cooking, to- 
getherwithsome 
simple recipes 
for use away 
from well- 
equipped kitch- 
ens. 

Hazet Grey 
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Made the Rumford way can be pre- 
pared the night before. They will be 


Delicate and Fluffy 


when baked in the morning. 


Hot off the griddle, how delicious these cakes 
ate! They are the most satisfying addition toa 
winter breakfast. Made with Rumford, the orig- 
inal phosphate baking powder, they are more 
than just a flavory vehicle for maple syrup. They 
areawholesome food, because Rumford adds real 
food value in the form of body building phos- 
phatesto replace those lost in the refiningof flour. 











No Fairer’ 


Offer 
Was Ever Made 


ELECT any one of the eleven different © 

styles of New Companion Sewing Mach- 
ine shown in our catalog at factory-to-home 
prices representing savings of $25 to $40. 
Your choice will be shipped to you freight 
charges prepaid. 


Then try the machine on your family sewing 
for the next three months. If, at the end 
of that period, it has not been found per- 
fectly satisfactory, if it is not the equal of 
~wachines costing twice its price and more, 
you have only to notify us and we will take 
it back at our expense and refund your 
entire remittance. The trial will have cost 
you nothing. 






Style No. 3 
Six-Drawer Drop Head 


Electrics 
Portables 
Desks 
Consoles 
Rotaries 


Treadle 
Machines 
Oscillators 
Rotaries 
Cabinets 


— SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON TODAY — 
Tus Youtn’s Companion (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Desk 51, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: l want to know more about the New 
Com ion. Send me your new Illustrated Descrip- 
ve let, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and ex- 
plain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I 
can purchase. . It is understood that this places me 
under no obligation to purchase unless I so desire. 


Town and State 
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“The way we talked by the 
fire in my room” 
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from 
an 
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LErs suppose that you are a girl 
between fourteen and seventeen. 
And’ let’s suppose that you have an 
older sister (she’s twenty-three) 
who has left your home in the West, 
and has a fascinating job in New 
York. Wouldn't the day that she 
wrote you a long, frank, happy 
friendly letter be one that you would 
look forward to all month long? 

I know just such a family. Jan is the 
New York sister. Elinor is seven- 
teen, Peg is fourteen, and both still 
live at home. And Jan comes pretty 
close to being the ideal older sister; 
old enough to make her advice worth 
while, young enough to be able to see 
things in the same light as a younger 
girl. Elinor and Peg have consented 
to let the G. Y. C. girls look over their 
shoulders once a month when Jan’s 
letter comes. It’s a_ fascinating 
chance, for Jan is as sprightly as she is 
sensible and, in her own words, talks 
about “books, boys, travel, dances, 
clothes, courses, parents, ambitions, 
astronomy, complexions—just what- 
ever comes to mind first.” 

To all intents, Jan is your sister, too. 
Think of her that way. 

HAZEL GREY 











Dear Exinor: 

Don’t get excited or think that anything 
disastrous has happened because I’m writing 
before you've fairly had a chance to dust the 
smooches of my powder off the guest-room 
dressing-table. Really, I didn’t lose my train or 
any of my money. The truth is, I had just such 
a wonderful time vacationing at home .that I 
can’t wait to unpack my bags before telling you 
how marvelous 1t seemed. 


Elinor, you simply can’t imagine how amazed * 


I was to find that, in the three years since I have 


seen you, you and Peg were actually growing up! | 


I didn’t realize how little difference there is 
between Peggy's fourteen, your seventeen, and 
my twenty-three years until I got back and we 
all began playing around together. Come 
now, ‘fess u did you If you ever_gave it a 
thought, didn't you suppose a woman twenty- 
three years old and connected with a publishing 
house in New York would be—well,, heaven 
only knows what, but I hope that it was chari- 
table. But you really did mean it whem you-said 
at the station yesterday that you had enjoyed 
the week as much as I, didn’t you? I'm going 
to believe it anyhow—for that makes it all just 
about perfect. 

I don’t like to think that it is completely over. 
It doesn’t have to be, does it? I mean; we can 
still write. Not the matter-of-fact, boring sort 
of writing, but a real talking letter once a month. 
Most likely I shan't get home again’ fof a year 
anyhow, and at least eleven thousand things will 
be happening to you before then. 

There may possibly be things now and then 
which we can help each other with. Of course, 
Dad and Aunt Marcia are fountains of knowledge, 
but sometimes they seem so far remdved from 
the scene of action or else they can't remember 
having had any such problems when they were 
our age. Possibly there might be some little 
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things which I could help you with better than 
one who was so near you and apt to be prejudiced. 
So write about everything, the way we talked 
out at the club-house mornings or by the fire in 
my room in the wee small hours last week. 
Books, boys, jobs, travel, dances, clothes, 
courses, parents, ambitions, astronomy, com- 
lexions—just whatever comes to mind first. 
shall love it and answer without fail. 

There was no end of time for thinking on my 
way East—and here is one thought I had. You 
and Peg and I talked surprisingly little about 
summer vacations, considering the fact that you 
are both on the brink of one. What are you 
going to do with it? 

I think it’s rather too bad the way so many 
people let their long vacation from school steal 
up to them and catch them without any plans 
in mind. It’s so easy, I know, to think durin 
the spring, when every geometric figure on 
every line of Cicero [almost make you shriek 
with*boredom, ‘Oh, *if vacation ever comes! 
If vacation ever comes, I’m just going to sleep 
in the mornings, and get drinks at the , he store, 
and sit.on other people’s porches, and live in 
peace!" Well, I haven't a word of criticism for 
that program, except that it*has been drawn up a 
million times and never carried out in the world. 
Aunt Marcia always begins calling you at‘the 
usual seven o'clock by the third morning at the 
latest; your allowance runs dut before the end 
of the first week, likewise the allowances of all 
the obliging boys you know, and Pop Gunn at 
the’ Corner Drug looks superior when you 
suggest an account. There simply is no place 
in this age for lovely idleness. Your only resort 
is a pretty dream of some deserted tropic isle 
where the sand is white and the sky is blue.and 
infinite numbers of bananas simply reeking with 
calories hang within reach as you lie on your 
back. Dream the pretty dream, but—make 
some very definite plan to get exactly what you 
most want from three marvelous months! 

"You've already been to camp. Wasn't it 

tfect? I went every summer while I was in 
Fgh school, and those left a bunch of memories 
I expect to have rattling cheerfully in my pocket 
when I’m such an old lady that I've lost the key 
to everything else I ever did. I'm glad you've 
been. 

But I remember your saying that you 
wouldn't want to spend a second summer that 
way. I think you're awfully wise. After all, 
there is so little time to do the ever-so-many 
things a person likes to have done before she 
finishes school. For instance, have you ¢ver 
thought of trying to start a very unpretentious 
little tea room for earning a bit during July and 
August, Elinor? It would be exciting, and you 
have a perfect location down under the sycamores 
beside the lake road. I thought of it one year 
while I was in college. You will find my plans 
sketched inthe red leather notebook in my 
drawer of the old roll-top desk. You are wel- 
come to them, if you are interested. I'll advance 
you twenty-five dollars, too, if you like, because 
I have a tr€mendous faith in the power of those 
sy¢amores’ and in my idea of two big rock fire- 
places for roasting hot-dogs and in all the yellow 
umbrellas I had meant to sprinkle over the field 
for picnic parties. ‘This is just a suggestion, of 
course.” But. make this summer one you can 


remember, anyhow, won't you? ‘1929? Oh, 
yes, that was the summer I—"’ Make it that 
sort! Much love, 


jan 
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Caraulliitnie nies 
CAN OPENER 





No More Stabbing and Hacking! 
Just a Twist-of-the-Wrist opens 
Square, Round or Oval Cans. 


Brings Fortunes to 
Agents-$10 to$50.A Day 


Full or Spare Time 


MAGINE alittle automatic machine that opens any 
shape can, round, square or oval, in a couvle of sec- 
onds at a mere twist of the wrist! Holds the’can for 
you, and cuts out the entire top, slick, smooth and 


clean, inside the rim—juices can't spill! No jagged 
edges to snag your fingers. All food pours right out 
without scraping or spooning! No wonder Speedo rep- 
resentatives often sel] to every house in the block and 
make up to $12 an hour! J. Williamson, Wisc., made 


$s his first hour. Mrs. Spain, Kans., made $0 her 
first afternoon. Duncan, Mont., cleaned up $17 his 
first day. Ornoff, Va., $522 his first month. You, too, 
can make big money with Speedo. 


Write for Demonstrator 

Whether you have ever sold anything 
before or not, learn the facts about this FREE 
new wonder-worker. We furnish every- 
thing including most novel demonstra- Offer 
tion outfit you ever saw. No experience needed. Not 
sold in stores. Three special selling plans for full- 
time or part-time workers. Act at once and you can 
test your profits FREE! 
CENTRAL STATES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. G-2022, 4500 Mary Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
aa 2 BeBe eB SB BO ES 


1 Central States Mfg. Co., Dept. G-2022 
1 4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


' Rush me facts and details of your Free Test Offer 


i 
i 
t 
: Name. . ° ° | 
€ Address | 
' 

1 Town Slate | 
{ OCheck here if interested only in one for your home 
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is Taylor Compasses are used the 


of boys year round. Carry one with you 
are whenever you go on hikes or 
carryin camping trips. Send for a free 

< compass book and choose the 
a style you like best 


Leedawi The Leedaw!l Compass illus 


$1.50 trated has an untarnishable sil- 
vered metal dial, heavy tem- 
Compass pered steel point on which the 
will needle operates; screwed top, 
ou = on = ae on pe in- 
side with this style o top 
Join the white metal case, snap in bev- 
75,000 eled crystal glass open face 
recruits Price $1.50 
this If your dealer cannot supply 
season you, we will send you one upon 
? receipt of price, plus l0e¢ post- 
age. 


Yaylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 8. A 
Manufacturing Distributors 


in Great Britain: 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London | 

















A NEW hobby « 
LEATHERCRAFT 


Lots of fun making beautiful, useful articles and 
novelties of leather Book covers, pocketbooks 
waste baskets, bags, belte—everybody in the 
family will find something they'll want to make 
Complete, easy-to-follow patterns—tools and 
craft leathers at small cost 


Send this advertisement with 25c for the 96 
' 


page Leathercraft book that tells all about 
leather working at home—and how to start in 















Address Department G29 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Celebrate “4th of July” 
this Assortment Safe and Sane 
of FIREWORKS Only $2 withinthoLaw 







BOYS AND GIRLS! 
his outfit is prepared es- 
pecially to enable you to cele- 
brate a real 4th of July. This 
wonderful assortment (worth 
$3.00 at any retail store) gives a 
day's fun for the whole family 
Consists of 6 Packs Chinese Fire- 
crackers, 3 Boxes Flash Salutes (5 in 
a box), 6 Eight-Ball Roman Candles, 6 Boxes Spark- 
lers (10 in box), 2 Colored Star Mines, 36 Penny 
Snakes in the Grase, 1 Large Dragon's Nest, 2 Cans 
Colored Fire, 3 Assorted Color Fire Torches, 24 Grass- 
hoppers, 24 Serpents or Nigger Chasers, 12 Colored 
Twinkijers and Punk for lighting. All complete in a 
neat wood box. You can’t beat it for variety, quantity 
quality and price. Order now—don't wait. Fireworks 
cannot be mailed. Name your express office. We ship 
game day. Our booklet of celebration goods free. 
Send for it pico, Remittance must ac company order. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. C 
7614 Ella Street Tinsinnets, Ohie 














00 DRAWING .$ 
$25%° COURSE for 


It’s fun to draw, and you can make big 
money! Learn Drawing, Art, Cartooning 
easy as writing. Quicker to learn than shorthand, 
bookkeeping, etc. Few hours a week and you can 
draw most anything even before course is half 
finished. Astonishing new system created by one 
of America's famous artists. Course is very com- 
plete; over 500 illustrations Robert P. Davis, 
Detroit, wrote, ‘C ant see how you ask go little 
when inferior courses get from $20 to $60."" Send no 
money; simply pay ‘postman $2 (hs lus pe stage for 
complete course, ey refunded if not satisfied 


LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 786-B, Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















fi 3)// Let HARRY RESER giveYOU 
BANJO Lessons at home 


‘THE great leader of the celebrate »d Clicquot Club 

Eskimos will give you an amazingly simple, yet 

thorough Banjo Course by mail at a cost that is 
ridiculously low. Any one of ordinary intelligence 
with or without musical talent, can learn this fas- 

cinating instrumentin a few Ri tese i 

M »Just write for booklet describing Course 

on larry Reset Special Banjos. HAR Y RESER s 

international Banjo StudioA __148 W. 46th St. New York City 












LAST CALL FOR CAMPS! Write to 
ted on this page If they do not meet your 
yur requirements and we shall be 
Atlantic Publications Edu- 
8 Arlington Street, 


the camp: 





need, write u 
giad to help you 
cational Department, 
Boston, Mass 





Take it Out 
on the Porch 


Neu 
Portable 
Ele 












with 
Built-In Light 


O your sewing where you can be most 

comfortable. The New Companion 
Portable Electric may be used out on the 
porch or on any table in the house, and 
packs away in the closet when sewing is 
finished. Complete with carrying case it 
costs no more than a foot treadle machine 


We Seve You - to $40 


including 
oth 





rantee 
"sell at 


Try It 3 Months Before Deciding 


any Ne sw Com- 
u ie for three 
er u will keep 
take it back at our 


You may try 
panion Sewir 








expense at refu 


mmm SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON TODAY amu 





Tue Youtnu'’s COMPANION (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Desk 52, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass 
Gentlemen: | want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Descrip 
tive Booklet, also FREE gory OFFER and ex 
a the ATTRACTIVE MS upon which I 


an purchase It is bi be Mig that this places me 


pr iat no obligation to purchase unless I so desire 














LO LL Fe Fe re rr re 


Tre GW.C., 


Two dresses for 
Commencement 
which can be used 
later for your va- 
cation parties 





For Commencement Time 


HE lovetiest Commencement dresses I have 

seen are those which are simple in design, 

with the material hanging in soft, straight 
lines. Those which have many frills and -“ 
belows give a chopped-up appearance and are not 
nearly so attractive. Another point which you 
vill wish to keep in mind is the fact that this 
Commencement dress of yours will be one of 
your summer dresses all vacation long. See to 
it that you choose one which you will enjoy 
wearing later! 

The dress to the right in the picture has the 
new peplum, the low hip-line, the pleated skirt, 
and the trick bows which appear on so many of 
this season's lovely dresses. It may also be effec- 
tively made without sleeves. And the materials 
which I especially suggest for it are crépe de 
Chine, silk crépe, rayon or celanese, and radium 
silk, according to your preference. It may be 
made from Butterick pattern No. 2511-A, 
costing forty-five cents. 

The other dress is somewhat simpler to make 
because of its straight-gathered skirt. With 
its two circular tiers to give flare to the skirt, 
it illustrates the new silhouette and is very 
pretty indeed. The dress may be effectively 
made not only in silk materials—crépe de Chine, 
georgette, sheer rayon, celanese—but also in 
cotton voile, organdie, pin-dot Swiss, lawn and 
batiste, from Butterick pattern No, 2556-A, 
costing thirty-five cents. 


Our Contest 


I have been more than delighted with the 
many letters which came in for the ‘‘My Dress 
Problem’’ contest. It was no easy or simple 
matter to decide which deserved first place and 
our prize of ten dollars. At last, however, the 
decision was given to the entry written by Anita 
Tilley of Washington, D. C. This is Anita's 
interesting and suggestive letter: 


**My problem is not an unusual one. In fact, 
it is one every girl who is interested in clothes 
confronts at one time or another. Have you ever 
needed a dress and not known what to get? 
Perhaps you have tried to remember some of the 
fascinating frocks you have seen inshopwindows, 
on smart girls, or in fashion leaflets, which you 
have especially liked. But you have not always 
been able to do so. This was my problem. 

“I therefore started a scrapbook that appeared 
to be the solution of my puzzle. 

““T hit upon the plan of saving illustrations 
of dresses which I particularly like, either 





wholly or in part. This system had its disad- 
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vantage in that the clippings were not always 
assembled. I have therefore gathered together 
as many as | can from the various fields of my 
endeavor and purpose to keep them all in this 
book. I hope thereby to solve the problem of 
how and what to make, and to be ready with 
new ideas when I need them. 

“The designs in my book are from every con- 
ceivable source, from newspapers, advertise- 
ments, and magazine fashion departments. 
Some, as you may have guessed, are from our 
G. Y. C. page. Each design occupies a separate 
page, with its date and origin noted.” 


Honorable mention is given to: Florence Ball, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada; Ruth Butcher, Bayard, 
Neb.; Gladys Christian, Windsor, Mo.; Harriet 
Doren, Canton, N. Y.; Winifred Fleming, 
Alexandria, Ohio; Margaret Howard, Haynes, 
Calif.; Annabel Mayo, Montpelier, Vt.; Jean 
Rowland, Dayton, N. J.; Helene de Thorbe 
Oregon, Il.; Jane Vineyard, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mildred Wise, Snoqualmie, Wash. 

Evizapetu Ler. 





This is Your Club 


IF you are a girl between, ten and twenty-one if 
you are interested in sports, cooking, dress- 
making, interior decoration, and other activities 
then the . can give you unlimited help and 
aa iration. Make it your club. Clip the compen 
mail it today. Remember that the G. Y. 
bee no dues or other obligations. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Hazer Grey: 

I am a girl who enjoys what the G. Y. C. 
Members do, and I am interested in worth- 
while achievements. 

Will you please write and tell me how 
I may join the G. Y. C., earn the right 
to wear the blue and gold Keystone mem- 
bership pin, and enjoy all the advantages 
of being an Active Member? 


My name is 
My age is 
Street 


Town 
6-29 


State 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


WINNIDAY The Camp of Happy Days 


Located at Southampton, Long Island, 
on a fresh-water lake near the sea 
Fresh and salt-water bathing, Canoe- 
ing, Riding, Athletics. . Handicraft 
Montessori ‘ogram for the young 
Duscring. Nutrition expert. Resident 





nurse. Carving totem pole—craft 
project. Girls’ Camp, 8-16, Mon 
tessori Camp, Boys and Girls, 3-7. 
MISS ADELINE M. TIPPLE ton, L. I. 


Southamp 
New York City telephone, Dry Dock 0186 





WAUKEELA CAMP 
FOR GIRLS-- CONWAY, N. H. 

All land and water sports. Horseback. canoe 

and hiking trips a specialty. 

Skilled instructors ban completely equipped 

camp. Booklet on requ 


Miss Frances A. Davis, Director, 0 Bey State Road, Basen, Mass 





KEOKUK CAMP ss For 40 girls, 8-18 


Pentucket Lake, Georgetown, Mass. 
Junior and Senior groups. Land and water sports. Riding, 
irchery, crafts, hikes. Sleeping tents, dining and recreation 
hall. Christian. Season $150, month $80. Catalog 
Mrs. M. L. Fox, Box Y, 2 Abbott St., Danvers, Mass. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 
SKYLA of Horsemanship 


for Boys under 16. Experienced Counselors. All Land and Water 
ports, 20 Miles from Boston, secluded yet accessible. For Catalog 


address, A. H. Mitchell, Director, Mitchell School, Box Y,Billerica,Mass. 








The Junior Camp 





MON- 0- MOY: THE SEA CAMPS FOR BOYS 
BREWSTER, MASS., CAPE COD. 

Superb bathing, sailing, canocing, ‘deep sea fishing, land 

aon Riding. Cabins. Tutoring. ae | Mother, Trained 

urse. Nutrition classes for underweights, Senior. In- 
termediate. Upper Junior — Junior Camps. Booklet 

Harriman Y. Dodd, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass 


SCHOOLS 














OUNODED 
A Pa of distinguished aN, es in the 
beautiful aod healthful Onondaga country. Scholar- 
ship, athletics and military training combine to build 
well-rounded manhood, All colleges and universities. 
Registration limited, For prospectus address: General 
William Verbeck, President, Box286, Manlius, New } York. 























EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
Bi) Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms 
$500 to $600 per year. Special course in domestic science. 

‘or catalogue and in Tress address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Box M. 





#7" HORTICULTURE women 


Courses in Gardening, Landscape Design, Fruit, Poultry 
Bees, etc. 2 year Diploma Course; 4 weeks Summer Course. 


Address, The Director, Box DB, Ambler, Pa. 





DRAFTING—ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE—ELECTRICITY 


+ yr. 2-yr. diploma, 3-yr. B.S ree 
short courses. ter any tim rn 
while learn raduates everywhere 
Athletics. Free page ‘Blue > 
‘ago Tech. 





- 6-93, © ech. 
118 East 26th Street, CHICAG 










Particulars of AF me famous fort 
lesson course in ing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and Fa ay copy of Tue attains 
on THE HOME CORRESPO 
CORR! DENCE 5 ah fa 
Springtie 


Dept. so Mass. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Senet | cents pee page book on Stammering and 

ring. e and pal It tells how I 

pa myself aier stammert ne@ 8. N. Bogue, 
11816 jue Bidg., 11.7. 1) st, ‘indianapelis 













Prat mz woccenn. haw for fg Vishep- 


phonograph record. 
“12976 Woodward Are. The LEWIS BSIIUIE Denet 


n teac rmally. 
Send for tree ‘booking telling bow. 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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eave” ASTHMA 
DOUCHES FAIL ROSE-COLD 


INHALATIONS FAIL 
INOCULATIONS FAIL 
CHANGES OF CLIMATE FAIL 
Bepause all these are almed at the wemons alone 
the disease, 


and leave untotched the real cause 
which is in the blood and nervous sy stem, 


The Hayes Treatment is Different, 


DIFFERENT IN METHODS 
DIFFERENT IN CHARACTER 
DIFFERENT IN RESULTS 


The Hayes Method builds up the general health; 
The Hayes Method improves the digestion; The Hayes 
Method strengthens the heart, lungs and rervous 
system; The Hayes Method relieves the wheezing and 
bronchial irritation; The Hayes Method s ops the 
cough and prevents the spasms; The Hayes Method 
overcomes the distressed and suCering from Hay-Fever; 
The Hayes Method removes the couse of the disease; 


The Hayes Method Cures to Stay Cured, 


INDORSED BY DOCTORS 
INDORSED BY LAWYERS 
INDORSED BY MINISTERS 


Indorsed by CURED PATIENTS in all parts of the 
= You ought to know about this, for t means a 
re for you. Write to-day for our Bulletin Y-293 and 
full” information, with blank for FREE EXAMINATION. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
EASY 
toPlay! 


The first day, with a Conn 
instrument, oa play tunes. 
Exclusive f: ve quick 
mastery. Soon coal and pro- 
fessional engagements are 
open to you— popularity, the 

chance to make money ! 
FREE Trial; Easy Payments 
on any Conn instrument for 
band or orchestra, Write now 
for free literature and details. 
} eree~r 

'ONN, Ltd. 
e4scenn Side. Elkhart, Ind. 





















SPEEDO- 4 -PLANE FLYER 


jen from the ground, soars to 
at heights; come: @ do own in 
eras “ glide to a 0 perfect ead 
athek 14 inn mye em + ood — 
be eller. — berformance 


ully as 
serpbied, one fb pions Fo postpaid 


SPEEDS TER AIRPLANE 


Fast Sree. gd from ground 
wer. Speeds 
be autifully ‘thea The ai r. Lt in. 


wing spread. 9 1-2 a, ong “4l2tin 
carved wood propeller. Only 26 cents postpaid in U, 
Both Models Guaranteed to Fly or Money Refunded 
Special for this month Spaper. ive rubber, 1-8 in. flat, 1-2 cent per 
loot; 3-16 in., 1 cent pec age Sc exira 


SPEEDO MFG. CO., ‘Dept Y, “00 Albany Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BOYS 18 UP—WANT THIS JOB? 


$1900 to $2700 Year. Trav el-—see yourcountry. Railway 
Postal Clerks. Com ne ym educs ation suMecient Write 


Pa 4 ATELY for 32-Page book with free list of Gov't positions 
now obtainable. Franktin institute, Dept. $227, Rochester, N.Y. 


15 beautiful varteties—also 1 50c Red, 
IREIG: Favorites” and 1 exquisite 
Cae free for prompt orders. 21 
in all — $5.25 worth, post-paid only $1.50. All labeled, 
full instructions, descriptive list free. June lst and after 
is ideal time to plant. A million plants are ready now. 


OTWELL IRIS FIELDS + Carlinville, Illinois 














for the 


{ |PETS% FAMILY 
—_. 


Every family should have one or more pets. In 
establishing this column, it is our desire to assist 
our subscribers in the selection of these pets by 
publishing the advertisements of reliable persons, 
who have them for sale. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS Sess 


each 
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SQUAB {) BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and mak millions. 
Write at once for ieon. one 48-page book Tactitelty 
in telling how to do it. You 
be PLYMOUTH 
197 4 St, 





RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS "eo. o'srnc" 


Our free booklet tells you a 
Over 20 varieties ot Pigeons 
W. V. MOORE, Box M, Sterling, Wi. 





THE PICKED 
CHICKEN 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 319] 


“Ye-yes, of course,"’ gasped Dorothy, seeing 
herself fairly caught. 

For the ten days remaining of the camp session 
Emilia basked in the magufactured warmth of 
Cute Campers’ attentions. Dixy and Dorothy 
knew that Joan was watching them. Besides 
that, they knew how to take a joke, and on the 
night of Emilia’s initiation the joke had cer- 
tainly been on them. 

Mr. Lawson, of Lawson Hotels, Inc., arrivin 
to take his daughter home, in a car that mestiheil 
the abundance and richness of his camp treat, 
was greeted by a tanned, smiling child. 

Her father, a worried, tired little man, 
beamed on everybody, but he singled oift Joan for 
special thanks. ‘‘I notice that you looked out 
for my little girl from the very first, and that's 
what counted. In every letter, when she was 
homesick and picked on, it was Miss Joan who 
helped her out. Any time you come to Boston 
or New London or Worcester or York Beach’’— 
he proffered his card with a tiny cross stamped 
in a corner—‘‘go to my place, show this and 
my people, if I'm not there, will look after 
you." He pointed out the little cross. “‘I 
don’t give ‘em out marked like that unless I 
mean it. 

Joan's pleasure in his thanks was dampened 
when Miss Tevis, handing her the stipulated 
weekly wage, announced curtly that she should 
Never again pay an inexperienced councilor. 
Vail Lane, too, saying good-by, gave her a horrid 
dig. ‘‘So long, Joan! You sent your baby off 
happy: t but the way you held up Dorothy wasn't 


cric 


pression. Miss Fix-It had spoiled her 

record for satisfying every customer. 
There was no job in prospect, no news of Dad, 
no progress in the patent suit. Joan put on a 
businesslike dark dress and went down to Mr. 
Steve Adams's bank. 

‘You don’t need an extra girl?’’ she asked 

‘I've decided that I must have a steady job.” 
fr. Adams stared solemnly at her, across his 
shiny mahogany desk. ‘The world is full of 
ople that can take the steady routine jobs,” 
S announced. ‘‘What I ‘need now’’—he thrust 
a letter at Joan—'‘is a Mister Fix-It who'll go 
down to Boston and get that man to change his 
mind again and give Hillsboro the New England 
Hotel-keepers’ Convensian same as he led us to 
think he would in the spring. Why, Jo, Mr 
Smith at the Inn made all those repairs on the 
strength of the convention coming to see what a 
fine place he’s got here. The town voted money 
for the bathing beach, and the Country | lub 
bonded itself for nine more holes, and the 
Chamber of Commerce—oh, well, I can’t swing 
it, and nobody else here can. Burlington gets 
the convention, though why that fellow 
Lawson—"’ 

Joan, who had been reading the letter, looked 
at the signature, ‘‘G. Lawson,"’ and then at the 
heading, ‘‘Lawson Hotels, Inc.” 

“Is this Mr. Lawson the one you want Mister 
Fix-It to see?’’ she asked. ‘‘And—would there 
be any money in it for Mister Fix-It if he got 
you the convention?”’ 

“There'd be a good fat fee—two, three hun- 
dred dollars, and all expenses."’ 

Joan went home, composed a careful letter, 
and pounded it out—five copies before she got a 
perfect one—on Dad's old typewriter: 


Je arrived home in a state of deep de- 


‘Dear Mr. Lawson: Your letter about the New 
England Hotel-keepers’ Convention was acci- 
dentally shown me. It does not sound as if you 
cared very much where it was held. Hillsboro 
cares, maybe more than you know. We thought 
it was coming here, and we're all ready. Tourists 
and hotel men know all about Burlington and 
Lake Champlain, but they don’t know about 
Hillsboro, specially the improved Hillsboro 
that we've spent our money to make attractive 
for you. 

“I don’t have chances to travel, so I probably 
shall never use your card. Instead I thought 
maybe I might ask this favor of you.” 


She mailed her letter one night, and the next 
aft-rnoon Mr. Adams, who was president of the 
Hillsboro Chamber of Commerce, got a wire 
from Mr. Lawson: ‘‘In accordance recent request 
very glad to ask N. E. Hotel Convention com- 
mittee to choose Hillsboro. They will. G. 
Lawson.” 

“Joan,” demanded Mr. Adams, telephoning 
her the amazing news, ‘‘how'd you do it?’’ 

‘Why, I didn’t exactly do it, Mr. Adams,"’ 
she said. ‘‘It sort of happened. It was—why, 
it was just a coincidence!” 
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A MESSAGE TO 


REAL BOYS 


As the Indian traveled through the 
forest — soundlessly, tirelessly, 
comfortably —so can you, if you 
wear the same type of footwear that 
he invented—True 


BASS MOCCASINS 
(The Footwear Real Boys Like) 
Ask us to tell you why these True Moccasins 


are the best for your feet as well as for Dad’s 
pocketbook. There’s a style for every purpose. 











121 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 





GJH.IBASS & CO. 














Safely with Liberty 


oA ori Fireworks 


\” FREE 


\ eZ CATALOG 


~~, of 48 pages in colors, listing SAFETY 
Sf" ASSORTMENTS, intelligently se- 

lected for Children, Older Boys and 
Grown-ups. Tells how to buy direct from the 
world’s largest manufacturers of high grade display 
Fireworks. Everything for the kiddies. Every- 
thing for the boy who wants a kick in his Fire- 
works. Everything for family, lawn, neighborhood 
and community Displays. Everything SAFE. 


COMPLETE AND UNUSUAL ASSORTMENTS 


At $3.50 to $200.00 
Write for the catalog (biggest of its kind ever 
published). We'll send it at once, with name of 
your nearest Liberty Dealer. If no Liberty 
Dealer is near you, order direct. 
LIBERTY FIREWORKS COMPANY 
Dept. R. Y., Franklin Park, Ill. 











Whoopee Hats 


(All the Rage) 
For boys and girls, moth- 
ers and dads. Ideal for 
the campus, club, street, 
golfing, motoring, etc., roll 
up so can be carried in the 
pocket. Made of light 
weight fine wool felt. 
Come in ALL COLORS. 
Whoopee ‘em up, get in 
line! Wear your college, 
school or club colors. In 
ordering state color and 
hat size 

Sent Postpaid on Receipt of $1.35 
Agents Wanted 


STIRTON COMPANY, HATS, 13! East Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Srorckces « for STOVINK 


frs. Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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isternational Typewriter fx. 231 W. Moarce S., Dept, 637, Chicage, @. | 








and 30 days’ trial 
ag from our fac- 
. Select from 44 
colors, and sizes. 
No ex- 
Said? 
poy Lp py enter into the cost and sell- 
of these bicycles. Factory-to-Rider saves 

ve ‘ig mo money and assures you of service. 
days for trial and test. If it 
does not suit—return at our expense and 
our a, will not cost you a penny. Do 
direct with makers of Ranger 

—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles. 
Tires $450 0 Guaranteed. Lamps, 
tach wheels, equipment 

and sundries at half usual prices. 
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Tf it’s deep enough 


to wet your ankles— 
it’s deep enough to float an Old Town! 


A sHorT carry around the rocks—and you'll ap- 
preciate the lightness of your Old Town Canoe 
Then another long stretch of clear water, and 
you'll know its speed and grace. Rapids to shoot 
and you're thankful your Old Town is so 
sturdy and well-balanced. 
The Indians knew how to travel the inland 


streams. And Old Town Canoes are patterned 
after actual Indian models. Priced as low as $67 
From dealer or factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 


prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon 
son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. Also 
speedy craft oe ecutboard motors—racing step 
planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co. 
1946 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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““Grr-rr! Gre-rr!”” growled the tiger in bewilderment, for he had never seen such 


Golden Horn 


DONS ON a COW 


and the Tiger 


By “Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


IxLusTRATED BY CHARLES LivINGsTON BULL 


ER real Cow of 
H Plenty. But after she was sold to 
Rajah the came to be 
known as the royal cow, Golden Horn 
She was bought for the royal stable 
Krishaka, a farmer, be- 
and fearless 
Ic is said that Krishaka was paid with her 
weight in silver by the Rajah. In order 
to show how he loved her, the King had 
her horns covered with gold After that 
had been done, he had set on the tips of 
her horns gems that shone like stars 
That is how she came to be called Golden 
Horn 
Because everybody knew how wise and 
was, the whole kingdom al- 
lowed Golden Horn to go wherever she 
pleased and eat fodder she 
This, indeed, was a great honor 
Not a person in the royal household ever 
worried if Golden Horn did not come home 
If she wanted to, she could 
spend the night in the jungle, full of 
tigers. Her fearless heart and wise head 
protected her everywhere 
Golden Horn had a calf who was called 
Jewel Horn. Aside from giving floods of 
milk, Golden Horn had to do her duties 
as his horns had 
took Jewel Horn 
with her to many strange pastures in order 
to educate him. She said 


name was the 
King she 


from her master, 


cause she was beautiful, wise 


nusual she 


whatever 


chose 


at sundown 


as a m ther As soon 


) 
sprouted a little, she 


You must go to school. My boy, I 
am your mother. I must teach you all I 
know. We cows are not like people who 


hire teachers. We have to educate our 


own children by ourselves 
First of all, learn to think clearly. Al- 
ways keep calm. And whenever you face 


him 


in enemy don't feat 
I want you to learn the ways of men 
1 beasts. You must know danger when 
you see it. You must sharpen your wits, 
heart, and exercise your 


strengthen your 


body. And you must never make the same 
mistake twice.”’ 

“But, Mother,’’ objected Jewel Horn, 
‘in order to succeed in fighting, all that 
I have to do is to use my horns.”’ 

His mother said: ‘‘You must first use 
your brains, and then, if you have to, 
use your horns.”’ 

One day they trotted off in the direction 
of the tiger-infested jungle. It was late 


afternoon. The wild animals were still 
sleepy. Those that were awake were 
stretching themselves in their dens. 


Black panthers sharpened their claws on 
the trees on which they had slept all day. 
Large leopards whined as they woke. 
Far off a sher (tiger) snarled as he leaped 
out of his lair. Darkness fell softly over 
the jungle. 

When she noticed that the dark was 
coming, Golden Horn said, ‘Come, 
Jewel, let us start homeward. It is getting 
late.”’ 

Slowly they sauntered back. But soon 
after their backs had been turned to the 
deep forest resounding with the yell of 
wolves, the roar of tigers and the trumpet- 
ing of elephants, Golden Horn felt that 
some dangerous beast was following them. 
She whispered : ‘‘Go slowly, 
my son. The calmer you are 
the less anyone can frighten 
you. Don't be frightened.”’ 

“But, Mother, don’t you 
feel afraid?’ questioned 
Jewel Horn. ‘Look, Moth- 
er, what is that patch of 
black and orange in the 
high grass before us?”’ 

Golden Horn whispered 
to him: “Hush! Stop. 
Stand still.”’ 

Hardly had she warned 
him when, with a roar, a 
tiger landed ten feet from 


Here Is the Solution 
of the Maze Pub- 
lished Last Month 





where she had stood. ‘‘Grr-rr!’’ he roared 
again, and his eyes were gleaming. 


A SHOCK ran through Golden Horn 

and Jewel Horn. But clever Golden 
Horn stepped forward as if she was not 
at all disturbed. Stamping her hoofs on 
the ground, she scolded the tiger. ‘‘Who 


are you? How dare you interrupt our 
evening walk?” 
“Grr-tr! Grr-rr!’’ growled the tiger 


in bewilderment, for he had never seen 
such horns on a cow nor heard such 
speech. 

‘Do you not know I am Golden Horn, 
the King’s cow?"’ said the cow. “I am 
the Cow of Plenty. I am walking with 
my son, Jewel Horn. Please be good 
enough to jump away from our path, We 
are on our way home to the King.” 

“Not a bit of it,’’ growled the tiger. 
“Cow of Plenty, are you? Good, I will 
kill you. That will give me plenty to eat.”’ 

““How dare you insult my mother?” 
shouted Jewel Horn. “‘If you talk like 
that again, I will gore you, though my 
horns are only three inches long.”’ 

That speech from a mere calf puzzled the 
tiger even more. 

‘‘Just a minute, Tiger,”’ pleaded Golden 
Horn. ‘‘Forgive the rudeness of my son. 
He does not know who you are!”’ 

Then, putting her mouth to her son’s 
ear, she whispered: *‘The 
moment I bellow three 
times attack him. Put your 
horns into his stomach. 
Leave me to do the rest.”’ 

Then, quietly turning to 
the sinister beast whose 
stripes were like shining 
steel in the light of the 
risen moon, Golden Horn 
said, ‘‘Oh, Sir, why kill 
me? My horns are of gold. 
On their tips I wear dia- 
monds. If you bite off 
those pieces af gold and 
diamonds, you can sell them 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





toa goldsmith. Then with the money you 
will be able to buy many cows. That will 
give you something to eat for many days.”’ 

Then,” said the tiger, “how can I get 
the gold off your horns?”’ 

“That is easy. Come forward. I will 
lower my head. Then bite off their tips 
with your teeth while I hold my head 
steady. Do be kind enough not to wrench 
my horns too hard, won't you?’’ she 
begged 

“Anything to oblige such a valuable 
cow,”’ said the tiger, advancing toward 
Golden Horn's lowered head. Though he 
was bewildered by the strangeness of all 
this, and his heart was full of strange 
fears, yet the tiger moved on. Step by 
step he came. Theearth seemed to tremble 
under his weight. At last he stopped. It 
seemed to Golden Horn that an hour 
passed before he opened his mouth and 
closed his teeth slowly on the tip of one 
of her horns. 

That instant she bellowed three times, 
like three thunder claps, deafening his 
ears and almost freezing his muscles. At 
the same moment the tip of Golden 
Horn's horn pierced the soaliad his mouth. 
From below, Jewel Horn’s little sharp 
horns struck his side and knocked him 
over. Howling with pain, he rolled on 
the ground. 

He was so hurt and frightened that he 
ceased to be bloodthirsty. As soon as he 
was able, he slunk out of the sight of the 
mother and son, as if they were two 
tigers bigger than himself! 

The next day, after they had been 
bathed and fed, Jewel Horn said, ‘‘ Mother 
you are right. Horns alone cannot pro- 
tect a cow. He must first use his brains.”’ 

Golden Horn answered: ‘‘Even our 
brains are not good enough unless our 
hearts are calm. If you are calm, nothing 
can frighten you. And he who is not fright 
ened can beat tigers or any other animal!’ 

You will find more of these stories in Mr. 
Mukerji's book, *‘ Hindu Fables for Little Chil- 
dren,” published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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FANTASTIC SCEN Y PACKET 
Contains all different stamps far-away countries de- 
picting wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgium 
(Satan with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and fying 
ypt (sphinx and pyra- 
ew- 


mids); Jug nude slave breaking KL =F 
foundiand M (ferocious tiger); Trinidad (Goddess 
cr ats’ egetosing 10e eat pack ret will ae mnt "Bike’s Beak 
ar et sen 
Stame Co.. now, we will alco includ r a ae — i 
e free & 
gauge, and a small e of hinges. 





MYSTIC’S “QUEER COUNTRY” |PACKET!! 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands; 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Islands, 
Iceland, Kenya, Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi. 
Upper Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 
“freak countries"’ and make your friends envious! Price 
only 10¢ to approval applicants!! Write TODAY. 
MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9), CAMDEN, N. YORK 





STUPENDOUS FREE OFFER 


$2.00 postage stamp and a most beautiful set FREE with 
our marvel packet ere ABYSSINIA, SUDAN, NORTH 
Bornzko, [RAQ, ANTIOQUIA, TRAVANCORE, Cypaus, CONGO, 
IcBLAND, KENYA, MONACO, SIAM, UpPER VOLTA, CRETE, 
BERMUDA, LiBERIA, THE New BEAUTIFUL SPANISH CaT- 
ACOMB, and a big lot of other attractive stamps. — os = 
what s stupe bargain for only 10c to 


approval 
GLOBUS STAMP CO., Dept. 104, 214 Third Ave., New Terk C City 












(1) FANTASTIC LIBERIA SET!! 
(2) Air Mail Set (3) Triangle Stamp 


4) Strikingly beautiful Azores! 008 Ipdopendagce Commemorative Set 
(oF stamps. (5)50 different stamps from 60 diff it far off 

All 6 of stamps above, — birds, 

ings, battles, circus, savages, scene: rplanes, . maps, portraits.and 
many stamps ere ‘only 10¢ to 
WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6021 Harper Ave., Y-6, CHICAGO 


FREE 


age 2c. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 
stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 
Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





3 big, new, 2-colored stamps 


ABYSSINIA, only 10c; 10 Dutch Indies, 


5c; 5 Portugal, new Independence, 5c; 23 Air- 
mail, 10c; 50 Latin America, 15¢; if you ask 
for our free illustrated price list 
Argonaut Stamp Co., 68, New Canaan, Conn. 


Big 104-page illustrated lists of 
albums, stamps, and everything the 
collector wants. Also specimen 
stamp mag. Approvals on request. 
STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 
DEPT. 92, 391 STRAND, LONDON, ENG, 








STAMPS FREE 


12 large showy picture stamps free with a request 
for my popular approvals at 50% discount. None 
better ~ ad good sets free with each return. 
Postage 2c A. BAUER, PALMYRA, N., J. 





150 Diff. 12c; Interesting Menagerie Packet 1l5c; Fa- 
mous Rulers Packet 25c; Fine “eee Reneciean 
Packet 15¢; All Four Packets caly 1000 Wo 

Stamps $1.00. B. & K. STAMP C., NEWVILLE, oA 





1 > Diff Stamps to App Applicants, 
) diff. 29¢ 


1000 diff 7B 2000 al $2.78. 
JOHNSON! STAMP co. (Y¥.C.) Jamestown, N. 





OLD COINS crits igen Retail Lists tree. 


T. L. ELDER, 8 West 37th Street, New York 





STAMPS 100 For. all diff. to apecoval 2Ph Postage 2¢ 
1000 hinges 15e. List Free. Q STAMP Co., Toledo, Ohio 





1,100, $1.00; 2,000, $3.50. 


600 ? different ~_q | 50e; 
. L. Onken 79th Street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 





60% Dis. APLPOVALS— 100 Dift. Stamps Free. 
0 S. Cras. GIVENS, 25 N. Farson St., Phila., Pa. 





. 


20 DIFFERENT Stam 10e; 1000 Hi 10¢ 
R. H. Cariton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt La i. Utah. 





Eleven Dime Sets and Catalog $1.00. Catalog FREE. 
250 diff. sets Ulustrated. Bedell 4, Branchville, N. J. 





LIBERIA viewcards with Liberia postage stamp cancelled 
Monrovia, 10c each. Plainfield Stamp Co., Plainfield, N. J. 





50 $.4C. Am., 50 Br. Col., only 39¢, 100Var. Foreign freewith above. 
Pree Price List. Warren Stamp Co., 14127 Ilene Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





109 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval Ap 
2c. postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, Ill 





SERBIA Sica ALTON, Angola: tnd. 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 
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The $11.30 air-mail stamp issued by Paraguay for use on the Asun- 
cion to Buenos Aires route; the Italian colony of Libia issues its first 
air-post set—the current Italian air-post stamp surcharged with the 
colony’s name; the new Joan of Arc commemorative issued by 
France. The design of this last stamp has met with a flood of criticism 


BLOCKS, STRIPS AND PAIRS 


HESE are three familiar philatelic terms 
se are generally eyuiliian to the boy 

or girl first becoming interested in the col- 
lecting hobby. A study of the words, how- 
ever, will make them almost self-explanatory. 

A pair, of course, signifies two. A stamp pair, 
therefore, comprises two stamps attached one 
to the other, the perforating or rouletting be- 
tween them being intact. It may be either a 
horizontal pair, one stamp being beside the 
other, or a vertical pair, with one stamp above 
its companion. 

A strip consists of three or more attached 
stamps in a row. The strip may be either hori- 
zontal or vertical. 

A block implies the presence of at least four 
attached stamps. Two adjoining pairs forming 
a square make the smallest block. Three ad- 
joining pairs make a block of six, as do two 
strips of three stamps each. Three adjoining 
strips, cach with five stamps, make a block of 
fifteen. Twenty adjoining pairs make a block 
of forty. And so on. 

It is obvious that a 
vidual detached stamp. 


STAMP NEWS 


The City of the Vatican 


“‘single’’ means an indi- 


THE signing of the agreement between Italy 

and Pope Pius XI foreshadowed stamps for 
use on mail posted within the new and tiny 
independent state, and announcement is made 
now which will fulfill this expectation of 
philatelists. 

Twenty papal ee are to oppene. in 
values of 5, 7% 15, 20, 25, 30, 50, 60 
and 75 centesimi et . ta in 1.85, § 
2.55, 2.65, 5 and 10 lire, with these probably 
supplemented by postage dues and parcel post 
and special delivery stamps. 

These City of the Vatican products are not 
expected to carry the Pope's picture. Instead, 
the design tentatively selected is the Papal 
Tiara (signifying ‘‘Power’’) above the Crossed 
Keys of Heaven (denoting ‘Knowl- 
edge’); and ‘Citta de Vaticana” 
may be the inscriptin. 

Before the temporal power of the 
Pope, then Pius [X, was rescinded, 
about sixty years ago, the Papal 
States had their own postal system 
and stamps. The tiara and the keys 
featured the designs of those early 
issues, on which appeared also 
crowns symbolizing ie Church of 
Rome's ‘‘Militancy,"’ ‘Purity’ and 
“Triumph.” 


Benedict 
"TURN back history's pages four- 


teen centuries and you will find 
that in 529 St. Benedict of Nursia 
founded the Monte Cassino mon- 
astery, since visited by religious 
pilgrims from all parts of the 
world. It stands on a peak rising 1,500 feet 
almost perpendicularly, overhanging the ancient 
town of Cassino, midway between Rome and 
Naples Numerous popes there received their 
first lessons in ecclesiastical discipline. 

This year Monte Cassino will be the goal for 
countless thousands of worshipers, as Italy is 
observing nationally the anniversary—and once 
more stamps associated with religion are being 
issued. The Latin kingdom promises a serics, 
with appropriate designs, cal in the summer, 
and these will be noted in Tae Companion in 
due time. 

Benedict is believed to have been born in 480, 
and it is supposed he died in 543. He founded 
the Benedictine Order. Monte Cassino has at 
various times been destroyed by religious and 
military enemies, but has been repeatedly re- 


Egypt 
rates the 
birthday of Prince 
Farouk with this 
new stamp 


When writing to advertisers. 








commemo- 


please mention Tue Youtnu’s ComPpANION 


built, and today it stands a national monument 
cared for by monks 

The founding of Monte Cassino is the earliest 
event which stamps thus far commemorate. 


A President's Decision 


Two stamps from Paraguay, different in color 

but each of 10 pesos, bear a portrait of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, a President of the United 
States. Washington was once postally honored 
by Brazil. No other Presidents of our country 
have ever had their pictures on foreign adhesives. 

Paraguay's issue recalls the part which Mr. 
Hayes played as arbitrator in a Find controversy 
between that republic and Argentina a half- 
century ago. Unable to arrive at an agreement, 
Paraguay and Argentina submitted their mutual 
vabion to the President of the United States, 
and Mr. Hayes, late in 1878, gave his decision- 
awarding the disputed terrain to Paraguay. 
The stamps are inscribed 1878 and 1928. 


A Present without Precedent 
RINCE FAROUK of Esy pt reached the age 


of nine in February. is father, King Fuad, 
is a stamp collector. The monarch gave his 
son a birthday present that is unique—a series 
of Egyptian stamps which, carrying the boy's 
picture, commemorated the occasion. 

There are four values—§ milliémes brown and 
black, 10m red and black, 15m blue and black, 
and 20m blue-green and black. They present a 
smiling youngster, three-quarters’ length, in 
tarboosh and European clothes, and bear an 
inscription which includes ‘Prince Farouk’’ 
and the dates 1920 and 1929. 


and Others 


iv will be surprising if several high-value air- 

mail stamps do not emanate from Washing- 
ton. The new Postmaster-General, Walter F. 
Brown, recently fixed rates on half-ounce letters 
carried on the routes being established to con- 
nect with Pan-American republics, and it is 
not to be expected that the current air adhesives, 
in denominations of 5, 10, 15 and 
20 cents, will suffice. 

To Colombia and Ecuador the fee 
is 40 cents, Peru 55 cents, to 
Chile 70 cents, and to the Canal 
Zone, which is U. S. territory, 25 
cents. Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Honduras, Mexico, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay and Uruguay are 
other countries which will be visited 
by Uncle Sam's mail planes when 
this postal chain has been com- 
sived, and unquestionably the vary- 
ing rates will result in new ad- 
hesives. 

The republics mentioned, Ecuador 
excepted, have thus far issued mere 
than 140 major and minor varicties 
of air stamps, or about one sixth 
of all which have appeared the 
world over since 1917, when the 
first-ones were printed 

Recent ones include Paraguay's initial series, 
for use between Asuncion and Buenos Aires 
These are official stamps overprinted ‘‘Correo 
Aereo Habilitado En’’ and new values—$2.85, 
$5.65 and $11.30. 

Meanwhile Libia is another newcomer to the 
ranks. Two Italian air stamps have been over- 
printed with this colony's name, and they were 
used on the first route to the motherland. 

France's Joan of Arc commemorative, pre- 
viously described in Taz Companion, is illus- 
trated this month. It has disappointed the 
people of France, where it is regarded as not 
artistically worthy of the Maid of Orleans. Its 
small size and dark-blue color do not do justice 
to the design, which seems unusually crowded 


and dulled. 


Aerial Posts 


ninth 


NEW 
SCOTT-SEALED PACKETS 


Look over this list of fine bargains, and remember 
that in addition to these attractive guaranteed packets 
that there are many hundreds more in the big free Scott 
List of Packets, Sets, Dime Sets, Albums, Catalogues 
and Accessories. 


No. - 20 diff. Leichtenstein . 10e 
No, 187 22 “ Guatemala... .25e 
No, 26 15 “ Uruguay . 10e 
No. 432 34 “ Semi-Postal 45e 
No. 435 10 “ Liberia....... 20e 
No. 442 25 “ Nyassa Oe 


No. 445 10 Upper Volta 10¢ 
When you send in your order ask for a free sample 
of Seott’s Monthly Journal, the finest stamp paper, 
which lists ial bargains and also gives you a 
monthly euouinent to the Standard Postage Stamp 
Catalogue. 

We will also send free to those asking for it our 
oe department and our “Air Mail Packets” 
Circulars. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 Weat 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

















BIG = for 120; 98 diff. from all countries, man: 
incl. charity and s delivery 
12¢c stamps: 5 oe: 5 dit. French Colonies; 5 di 
Sols. ; - Danz 10 dift 
OFFER (yeune-slovatie: 1 = 


. packet from obscure 
countries of Transvaal, White Russia, Cape of ens 
Hope, Turkey, Siam, W a New ~— Guate- 
. Mexico, Bosnia-Herzegov perf. gauge, milli- 

le ruler; small album my "duplicates, ens dig 
33 a ior 12c to approval applicant 

PERRY, Dept. C, 36 Erehenge Place, 


Providence, R. I. 
100 °stsmes' FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonm Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Canadian Confederation Special Packet 


25 diff. Canada, 5 diff. Newfoundland, and our new large 

illustrated lists for oaly 10e¢ to approval applicants. We 

is 282 comnaries ‘a our dime pac mote. Specials: 500 
25c; 1000 diff, 75c; 2000 diff. $2.54 

VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 8, London, Ont., Canada 





STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 


At last we offer « fully illustrated and descriptive price list of U. S 


B.N.A. stamps beund volume b: ' thi 
436 illustrations, including grille rr! secret ‘market proofs ~ eqnter 
Hecend arrow biscks and tel Sent stamps ror Peptptes and priced. 

© star Post 





free 50c. Also CALA 


STANLEY GIBBONS, INC aay Park Row, New York City, N.Y. 





BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 72735.02 


Nigeria, Gold Coast Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, 
Mauritius, and other good British Colonials. Sent to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval selec- 
tions. 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in coin 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 











ste L078, 76.704 OTHERS 


TS ENCLOSING Be » 






TRIANCLE-AIRMAIL ‘hose 





HAWKEVE STAMP Co. 
SEOAR MAPICS OB 1a 





ae Germany Air Mail (5 Var.) for new appill- 
cant of my le, 2¢ and 3c approvals and also 
y 50% discount tharlies W. Schmidt, P. O. Box 
3. 4338, Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa 





9 NYASSA Triangles (Beauties) and 6 M: alay Tigers for 
25e. Japan Coronation (New) complete 25c. Egyptian 
Medical Congress (New) complete 20c. E ntire lot for 60¢ 
Weber's Stamp Shoppe, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





— Al 





d, New Br lok, 26 Var.,60e. Canadian. 
565 Var. Ine. Confederation, Historical and New Pictorial issue, 60c 
Price List and Premium Free. A. F. WICKS, Brantford, Ontarios 





50% Discount Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets Youth's Companion Goes. Fred- 


B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa, 





2000 different stamps $2.85; 1000, 85c; 500, 35e; 500 
mixed, 18e. Album, holds 2400 stamps, 60c (5000, 
$1.50. M. Michael, 942 So. 23rd Ave., Maywood, Ii. 





California Gold. $'4 size, 27¢; $14 size, 53e. 100,000 German 
Marks and Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shults, Salt Lake, Utab. 





tw) Dandy Packet FREE to app. applicants. 1000 O.K 
3 hinges 10c. O.K,. STAMP CO., Box 581, Utica, N.Y. 





Set Beautiful Stam "> approvals 2c, send references 
Edgewater Stamp Box 2731, Cleveland, Ohio. 





STAMPS 20 Varieties unused free. Postage 2c. 
Y¥.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 





vor SALE collector’s 15,000 stamps $750, 


quick be buyer 
681 &. Third St., Beth’ 





STAMPS, oes China, E 
tures) 3c. . BULLAS 


Album (500 pic- 


pt, etc., 2 
Sta. A8, Boston. 


&co., 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





% THINGS WE TALK ABOUT x 








Fitzhugh Green, author, adventurer and explorer 


I takes more than an editorial department to 


make a magazine. Three things determine 


what goes into every issue of The Youth's 
Companion: what the editors choose, what th 
writers contribute, and at you, the readers, 




















say you want. So why shouldn't this last page 
beco every month, an informal gathering 
place for all three groups: the notes, so to speak, 
what happens when all of sit down together 
id talk things over? I feel certain that we will 
il profit if we make it so; and that is why the 
Things We Talk About’’ Department reappear 
now, 1 arger and fuller form than ever before 
Its al ill be to tak ou behind the scen 
und sho hat is going on in T 
Companion offi hat writ und artists arc 
working on, and what Companion readers are 
doing and thinking 
JERSONALITIES — ar alway interesting 
When you know what a t is, his 
writing takes on a new color Take Fitzhug! 
Green, for exampl vhose complete long story, 
Tue Mysrery or Dearn Istann, leads The 
Companion this month He isn't just a lands- 
man who likes to write about the Navy and the 
sca He has li 1 thro yst of the adven- 
res that he tells vor For when Fitzhugh 
Green, in 1925, tool the careers of authorship 
and publishing, it us after fourteen years of 
active and brilliant service in the United States 
Navy. He graduated from t United States 
Naval Academy in 1909 and took the degree of 
Ma of Science at Georgetown University in 
1913. Duri the World War and atcer, he wa 
promoted through the various grades until, it 
1927, he became a Commander And ‘*Con 
mandert e still call him, ¢ though he has 
now transferred to the Naval R ce, and lives a 
civilian life as a member of the publishing firm 
of G. PLP un Sons in N York 
Despite his many | blishing activities, Com- 
mander G find to be a atile 
ful, ma ided a Tl number of word 
whi ca Af nak 
hit lespa ) i { thev 
ond an af i rite so 
answer seerl to be this 
er G NjOvs ¢ of his 
working day and, in the words of Rudvard 
Kipling he orgiving unute with 
sixty seconds’ worth of distance run He ca 
write a ift, colorful, exciting story while 
many another yuld be only thinking about it 
Besides being a high favorite with cg Te aa 
readers, Commander Green has another distinc- 
tion: he ha ver been known to be late with a 
manuscript. If he tells a litor that he'll pre 
sent it on the fifteenth of next month, it is usually 
in on the fourteentl And that, we'll be frank 
to co , 1S a rare trait 
Perhaps we shouldn't reveal the secret quite so 





s00n, but Commander Gr 1 the Editor have 
ntly beer new long story to 
ar later in the vear. The outline of it has 


finished, and it’s no exaggeration 





discussing a 





-ady bee 
to say that few stories more exciting or imagina- 
tive have been written for young people since 
Jules Verne Thousand 


ert published 
Leagues Under is enough of a 


the Sea.’ That 
hint as to the subject 


“Twenty 


Commander Green has written for many maga- 
zines, among them the Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier's; but in the young people's 


field The 


services. 


Companion enjoys his exclusive 


HERE’S always an extra bit of excitement 

to the month when we start a new serial. 
We are proud of the latest—-Ranpotpn, Secret 
Acrent—which begins this month, and are pre- 
pared to promise that each instalment will rise 
just a little higher in excitement than the last. 
Here again, the author knows whereof he writes 
Keith Kingsbury was a member of the Secret 
Service during the World War, and many of the 
experiences which he records in his fascinating 
story of international intrigue between two 
mythical South American countries are based on 
fact. No matter how you searched you could 
never discover the name of Keith Kingsbury in 
any official records, for no Secret Service man 
can well write under his own name. Curiously 
enough, the revolts that are now flaming to the 
south of us had no bearing on the writing of this 
story, which was completed before a shot was 
fired or a threat was uttered. And yet, an inci- 
dent occurring in the first chapter was almost 
exactly duplicated in fact, and the newspapers 
blazed with it on the very day that The Com- 
panion’s editorial department sent the first 
instalment to its printing plant. 


Wt N The Companion some time ago an- 

nounced two contests, one offering Lon 
Chaney's make-up box as a prize, and the other 
offering two of Colleen Moore's dolls, the edi- 
tors expected no more than a few hundred 
entrants for each of them. But so many hundreds 
of letters poured in with every mail that the 





judges needed a great many weeks to sort and 
classify the letters. At last their task has been 
completed. 

The entrants in the contest for Lon Chaney's 
make-up box were asked to describe what charac- 
ter in y Aes appealed to them most, and why. 
The best letter received was from Joseph W. 
Miller (16) of Litchfield, Il!., and to him has 
been sent the make-up box and autographed 
book that disinineied bs. His favorite charac- 
ter is the Phantom, in ‘‘The Phantom of the 
Opera,’ one of Lon Chaney’s most famous 
parts. 

In the contest for Colleen Moore's two beauti- 
ful dolls, entrants were asked to tell, in a briet 
letter, about their favorite flower. The first 
prize in this contest was won by Katherine Ber- 
nard (12) of Newton Highlands, Mass. Her 
favorite flower is the bluebell. ‘‘My home in 
England was up in the Surrey hills,"’ wrote 
young Miss Bernard in her 
prize-winning letter, “where 
we had a lovely large garden 
full of flowers, and surrounded 
by woods. During April and 
May the garden was just a sea 
of blue with the bluebells. 
It was lovely to look out of 
the windows at twilight, and 
see the moon coming up 
3 through the trees and shining 
Joseph W. Miller On the bluebells, and hear the 

nightingales singing among 
No one could help believing in 


the branches. 
fairies there.’ 
The second prize was won by Esther Stavrum 
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(8) of Oconomowoc, Wis., 
whose favorite flower is the 
apple blossom. 


T the first of the year, The 

Companion asked its 
sport-minded readers which 
their favorite game might be 
and offered a first prize of $25 
and a second prize of $10 for 
the best letters telling why. 
Here was another deluge 
Several thousand votes had to be tabulated and 
many hundreds of letters read before the de- 
cision could be reached. Now we salute Edward 
W. Garbett, of McKeesport, Pa., as the winne: 
of the first prize. Here is his letter: 


Katherine 
Bernard 


The three sports I like best are baseball, ba 
ketball and tennis, and I would refer to them it 
ever asked to select my life work trom athletic 

“Baseball is a great and interesting sport, kee; 
ing watchers sakdiopess on edge all through the 
game. | like baseball because it gives necessary 
xody exercise and involves energy, not too 
strenuous, if an athlete keeps training rules 
It also requires quick thinking and actions whic! 
must be done with perfect judgment. Lastly, 
every muscle in your body gets the proper 
exercise. 

‘Basketball is a scientific and intensely inter 
esting sport. I like it because of the clea 
sportsmanship, codperation and teamwork re 
quired if a team is to be successful. It require 
good quick judgment, and provides exercise a 
little more strenuous than baseball. It tests 
person's ability under a hard strain, and bi 
fighting spirit to come from behind. 

“Tennis is also a scientific sport, and your 
ability to play depends on being fast and you 
accuracy in hitting the ball. I like it because it 
requires quick thinking, judgment and exerci 
It develops your lungs, regulates your breat 
ing, and strengthens vour arm and leg muscles 


The second prize goes to James Leroy Sears, ot 
Middlebury, Vermont, who sent in this excelle: 
contribution: 


“T primarily prefer track, because of the inte: 
sity of effort, the splendid opportunity for good 
sportsmanship, and because of individual com 
petition with team spirit. Also one meets morc 
competitors at one time and place, and victory i 
much more enjoyed. It fe builds stamina 
muscle, symmetry of figure, a ruddy complexio 
and resistance to disease. 

“Second, I prefer boxing. It sparkles wit! 
vitality and action. As in the battle of life, i 
you are beaten you cannot blame your coach « 
your team captain, and if you win you mu 
share your victory with them. Thus there is no 
too much publicity. It also adds to the sy1 
metry of one’s body by building proportiona 
arms and shoulders. 

“For my third choice, I favor skiing. It exhi 
arates the participant with dazzling speed, th 
bite of the wind on healthy cheeks, the tingle o 
snow-spray, and above all the flight throug! 
the air gives a feeling of clation that even wing 
would find hard to excel. It produces poise, a 
security of balance and ease that make one a 
home in any surrounding. Finally, it relaxc 
the muscles developed by the other two sports 
and gives a litheness to one’s movements tha 
everyone envies.”’ 


In addition, forty-eight readers (of whom ninc 
teen were girls) receive third-prize awards fo 
excellent letters. The list is too long for publica 
tion here, but individual congratulations, 
well as cash, go to the winners. This has been a 
most satisfactory contest, and reflects great 
credit on every one who entered. The favorite 
sports? First place goes to basketball at almost 
two to one. Baseball is second, football and 
swimming just about tied for third, and tennis 
seems to Be fourth. And golf, which not many 
years ago was a game for the old and the ric! 
is forging ahead with huge strides. Today 
stands more than half-way up the list of favorites 


NET month on this page we'll have a good 
deal more to tell you about our plans for 
the summer, how you helped to shape them, and 
the authors and artists who will carry them out 
Many new features are planned for the summer 
in particular, a series i long and short stories 
of mystery and adventure that are among the 
finest fiction pieces that The Companion has 
ever been privileged to print. We'll talk then 
over soon. Tue Eprrors 
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You can earn these fine premiums 


Giant Mono- 
plane Kite 


Designed by Perry Hale, 
Famous Yale Athlete 


HE MONOPLANE KITE will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one new dollar subscrip- 
tion. Add 22 cents for postage. 


This big monoplane kite has a wonderful story connected with 
it, for its inventor, a once-famous athlete, perfected the kite after 
he had lost his sight. Perry Hale was a star football player at 
Yale for many years and became a successful civil engineer 
after leaving college. An explosion during an experiment 
caused his blindness and forced him to take up other work 
The monoplane kite is a successful product of his little workshop 


The kite has a triangular frame and a wing in front which 
adds to its lifting power. It looks like a monoplane when in the 
air, and can be flown at different angles and in a light wind or 
stiff breeze. The monoplane has a wingspread of 45 inches and 
has attained an altitude record of 8,000 feet. It unfolds from 
a compact roll and can be set up, ready for flying, in a few 
minutes. It has a frame of seasoned wood, body of glazed mono- 

lane cloth and metal joints. It is perfectly rigid when ready 
or flying and will stand pT Nod « strain. Thousands of 
enthusiastic flyers have found the manetiene an ideal kite for 
flying contests 


Smiles—the 
Darling Baby 


BABY SMILES will 

be given to any 
Companion reader for 
securing one new dol- 
lar subscription and 75 
cents extra. Add 17 
cents for postage. . . . 
Or the Doll will be 
given postpsid for 
three new dollar sub- 
scriptions. 


Everybody who sees SMILES wants to pick her up and hold 
her, for she's the next best thing to a real live baby, and almost 
as warm and soft and cuddly in you arms. 


Her rosy cheeks and blue eyes are set off by a perky frilled 
bonnet of organdie trimmed with ribbon and lace, to match her 
dainty dress. She has silk socks and dear little white kid booties, 
she closes her eyes when you lay her down, and she can speak 
for herself too. 


But perhaps the nicest thing of all about SMILES is that her 
arms and hands are made of flesh-colored rubber, with each 
small finger as perfectly formed as a real baby’s would be 
SMILES measures just fourteen inches from top to toe, and you 
will love every bit of her. 





CONDITIONS: Premiums are given only to our present sub- 
scribers in payment for work done in securing new subscrip- 
tions. By “new'’ we mean a subscription going to a home 
where The Companion has not been taken during the past 
12 months. 


NOTE: One new yearly subscription for which you collect 
and send us $2.00 will count the same as two $1.00 subscrip- 
tions for any of these Premiums. 
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INTRODUCTORY - S$ FER 
months 


eu 


OU will find it easier than ever to earn 

your selection of valuable premiums under 
the terms of our generous introductory offer 
of eight months of The Youth’s Companion 
for only $1.00. Tell your friends and neigh- 
bors about this wonderful opportunity to 
receive eight big numbers of America’s fore- 
most magazine for young people at this 
special reduced price. You will find them 
eager to take advantage of it- “especially 
when they learn of all the good things in store 
for them. Here are some of the features 
they may expect: 

Ten book-length stories of adventure and 
mystery re $2.00 each) by such masters 
of fiction as Carl H. Claudy, Fitzhugh Green, 
E. B. Price and Jonathan Brooks; 48 feature 
stories, including more rollicking Captain Pen 
yarns by that popular humorist Harry Irving 
Shumway; 16 or more fascinating articles on 
aviation, sport and science, as well as in- 
numerable other departments such as_ the 
Y. C. Lab and G. Y. C. 

Look carefully over this list of premiums, 
select the ones you would like to own and 
then mail your order to us together with the 
correct number of subscriptions required. 
Your gifts will be mailed to you promptly. 
And remember that: 


To introduce The Youth’s Companion into 





thousands of new homes you may accept, for 





a limited time, an eight months’ subscription 


for only $1.00. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Torpedo 
Cane 


HE TORPEDO CANE will be 
iven to any Companion 
reader for securing one new 
dollar subscription. Add 16 
cents for postage. 


Bang! Bang!! Bang!!! 
Here is the ideal Fourth of 
July noise-maker, perfectly 
safe and harmless and an 
unusually novel toy. The 
loud BANG of the Torpedo 
Cane is caused by air pres- 
sure bursting a hole in a 
strip of paper. Each stroke 
of the cane automatically 
feeds a fresh section of the 
paper through the mecha- 
nism, so that you can pro- 
duce a succession of rapid 
bangs without any effort. 
There is nothing to get out 
of order and no caps or pow- 
der to cause injury. The 
Cane measures 31 inches in 
length. Each outfit in- 
cludes paper ammunition 
sufficient for 2,000 shots. 


2000 SHOTS 
WITH EACH 
OUTFIT 


Zane Grey’s 
Newest Novel 


ILD HORSE MESA 

will be given to any 
Companion reader for 
securing one new dollar 
subscription and 25 cts. 
extra. Add 17 cents for 

tage. . . Or Wild 
ay Mesa will be given 
postpaid for two new 
Solar. subscriptions. 


One of the finest stories Zane Grey has ever written, chock-full 
of excitement and thrills and the romance and color of the West 
You will be charmed by the brave heroine who sets forth with her 
father to conquer Wild Horse Mesa and you will follow with 
breathless interest the thrilling hunt for Panquitch, the great and 
mightily sought-after wild stallion. The intrigues of an outlaw, 
the devotion of two brothers, the stirring capture of the herd 
and, finally, the last stand of Panquitch, contribute to the smash- 
ing events that sweep this splendid story to a dramatic climax 
One of Zane Grey’s very best romances 





Other Premiums 


The ideal safe and sane toy 
endorsed by safety commit- 
tees of leading cities. cents extra. 


The Tri 
to any 


cents extra. 





HE “‘Big-Bang”’ Heavy Artillery Cannon No. 8F will be given to any 

Companion reader for securing one a dollar subscription and 75 
Add 27 cents for oe: 

three new dollar subscriptions. o 

scription and 40 cents extra. 

postpaid for two new dollar Aaa cmgh 


Aluminum Sauce 

icate Seucépah Se 

ompanion reader for securing one 

new eight months’ subscription 
Add 21 cents for postag 

Or the set will be given postpaid for Mhree 

new eight months’ subscriptions 


Fielder’s Glove 
The Fielder's Glove will be given to any 
Companion reader for —— one new 
eight months’ subscription an 


For Descriptions of these Premiums See May Youth’s Companion 


to Select From 
“Big-Bang” Cannon 


Or given postpaid for 
given ‘for one new dollar sub- 


Add 21 cents for postage. . Or given 


extra. Add 15 cents for postage, Or 
given tpaid for two new eight months’ 
subscriptions 


Eastman Hawkeye Camera 


The Eastman Hawkeye Camera No. 2 
will be given to any Companion reader for 
securing on? new eight months’ subsecrip 
tion and 25 cents extra. Add 15 cents for 
postage Or the Camera will be given 
postpaid for two new eight months’ sub 
scriptions 


wit fa: i 
one 85 


35 cents 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


An Atlantic Monthly Publication 


EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 

















Who is this? This is Don Bosco Pimento, ex-steward to the king. 
He seems to be in jail. He certainly is! 
What’s the matter anyhow? We'd rather not talk about it. 


Did he start a revolution? Worse! He forgot the king’s daily supply of CHICOS. 


We feel sorry for Don Bosco, but at (nd so you get 


the same time the king is only Chicos—fresh, crisp, 
human. ¢ ¢ # If you’ve ever tasted fragrant with their 
Chicos you can imagine how he just-toasted goodness. 


Chock-full of food en- 
ergy. Easy to digest be- 







must have felt. ++ 4 If you 


haven’t tried Chicos—Senor, 


what you have missed! + + + { gee eat cause they’re toasted. 
Choicest Spanish peanuts. Sevan Good for you! + # # Next 
Roasted to bring out all their “* time you see a red-yellow- 
tantalizing flavor. Toasted black Chicos jar or counter 
over an open fire. Blanched, y ME container give the man a 
salted... #4 # Then dl nickel and help yourself to a 
sealed in glassine bags. 4 ne bag. Hola! What peanuts! 
i - . 7 / 
Sold from air-tight ~¥ Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago 
jars. ..and handy eg OTTO SCHNERING, President 
counter containers. ay _ Makers of the famous Baby Ruth Candy and Baby Ruth Gum 
BS» To 4 
“ = SR a, 
ALWAYS “x FRESH 








THE NEW SALTED 
SPANISH PEANUTS 


Sold only in glassine bags from air-tight jars and 
handy counter containers. Never sold in bulk. 
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